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THE MINES AND METALS OF ANTIQUITY: WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE BIBLE. 


NorwitustanpDinG the many researches which have been made 
into almost every department of Biblical antiquities, the one 
which now claims our attention appears to have been strangely 
neglected. We shall not undertake to offer a complete reply to 
our twofold enquiry, but we shall break ground upon the sub- 
ject, and we hope to stimulate others to prosecute it further. 
If we are enabled to make a few suggestions which may provoke 
and direct enquiry, our object will be accomplished, as we are 
very anxious to know the sources from which the gold, silver, 
iron, copper, etc., mentioned in the Bible, were derived. Such 
a discussion will do more than satisfy curiosity ; it will throw a 
measure of light upon some portions of the sacred text, and it 
may possibly recall attention to districts still rich in mineral 
wealth. If we could rediscover the deposits from which former 
generations drew their supplies of the precious and useful metals, 
the discovery might be a profitable one. For we cannot believe 
that with the means at their disposal they quite exhausted the 
fields they wrought, and it is most likely that they left a valu- 
able residuum which would amply recompense the outlay of 
modern capital, skill, and enterprise. We are quite aware that 
some nations, as the Egyptians, were accustomed to sink their 
mines to a considerable depth, and that they used to crush the 
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quartz rock from which they extracted their gold. We know 
that the smelting and purification of metals was performed in a 
skilful and scientific manner. We know that the art of temper- 
ing and alloying metals was long practised, and we know that 
specimens of ancient castings and wrought work in various kinds 
of metals prove that they laboured with ability and success. But 
still it may yet remain perfectly true that they neither exhausted 
all the mines they discovered, nor discovered all the mines in 
their respective localities. We shall therefore proceed to enquire, 
first, what metals are mentioned in the Bible, and secondly, 
where they were obtained. There will be no great difficulty in 
replying to the first of these questions, but the second will in- 
volve an amount of literary and actual investigation beyond what 
we can give. 

I. What metals are mentioned in the Bible? 

1. Gold.—The earliest allusion to gold is in Gen. ii. 11, 12, 
where we read that the river Pison ‘‘ compasseth the whole land 
of Havilah, where there is gold; and the gold of that land is 
good.” The next actual mention of gold is in the time of Abra- 
ham, who “ was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold” (Gen. 
xili. 2). Gold is also several times named in Gen. xxiv., in the 
account of Abraham’s servant’s mission to the friends of Rebe- 
kah. Possibly the signet of Judah was of gold (Gen. xxxviii. 
18, 25), and other articles of which the material is not named. 
Pharaoh placed his ring upon Joseph’s hand, and a gold chain 
about his neck (Gen. xli. 42); and Jacob’s sons ask why they 
should “ steal silver or gold.” Gold is many times referred to 
in connexion with the construction of the sacred utensils and 
furniture in the subsequent books of the Pentateuch. Gold was 
among the spoils of Jericho, and from that time forward it is 
often mentioned in the Old Testament. It was possessed in large 
quantities before Solomon added so much to his treasures by 
means of his mercantile marine. Most of the nations with whom 
the Jews came into contact are said to have known its value, and 
to have employed it for a variety of purposes. Job repeatedly 
alludes to it, and speaks both of its sources and its preparation. 

2. Silver—This is not specified by name till the time of 
Abraham, who was rich in silver as well as gold, and in whose 
time it was a medium of exchange, rather by weight than in the 
form of money. Indeed silver appears to have been the appro- 
priate name for a metal currency (Gen. xxiii. 9, 16). The sons 
of Jacob took silver to pay for their corn in Egypt, and Joseph’s 
cup was made of silver. During the wanderings of the Israelites 
it is frequently mentioned, and was employed like gold in the 
manufacture of ornaments, idols, etc. It is named in the book 
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of Job as an important item in wealth. Throughout the remain- 
ing books of the Bible it is to be constantly met with. 

8. Copper.—The word rendered brass in the Scriptures, in 
almost every case, appears to mean copper. It is referred to first 
in the account of Tubal Cain, who lived long before the flood, 
and introduced the use of brass and iron, for we read that he 
was the “instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” No 
other mention of this metal occurs in Genesis, but it was well 
known in Egypt, and was largely employed by the Hebrews in 
the wilderness. Job refers to it in connexion with gold, silver, 
and iron (chap. xxviii. 1); and it is evident that the art of smelt- 
ing the ore was then well understood. It was also celebrated 
for its strength and durability (chap. vi. 12, etc.) Samson was 
bound with fetters of brass, Goliath wore a helmet and greaves 
of brass, musical instruments were made of it, etc. There are 
some places in which it is supposed a mixed metal is alluded to, 
and hence in the Vulgate we sometimes find aurichalcum, and in 
the LXX. XarxorBavov. In Ezra viii. 27, only, do we read the 
word “copper” in the English version,—‘ two vessels of fine 
copper precious as gold.” Here, and in one or two other cases, 
the Syriac version has “Corinthian brass.” We may observe 
with reference to the value of this metal, that Aristotle in his 
book of Wonderful Stories, says that “brass is found in India 
so bright, clear, and pure, as not to differ much from gold.” 
Reference may also be made to Pliny’s Natural History, lib. 
Xxxiv., cap. 2, etc. 

4. Iron.—Iron is first named in connexion with Tubal Cain, 
but not again till we come to Levit. xxvi. 19. It is also men- 
tioned in Numbers and Deuteronomy, but appears not to have 
been so generally used as copper. This observation applies to 
many ancient peoples, and the fact is supposed to be owing to 
the greater difficulty in working iron. Still we find mention of 
Og the king of Bashan, who appears to have been the inventor 
of iron bedsteads; at any rate, he had the first on record. We 
may remark in passing, that bedsteads of gold, silver, and copper 
or brass are to be read of in ancient authors. Thus Herodotus 
(ix. 80) says that the Persians not only had their tents adorned 
with gold and silver, but had gold and silver couches or bed- 
steads. Pausanius also speaks of two bedsteads of fine brass. The 
golden bedsteads of Sardanapalus are well known. But to return: 
the Canaanites had chariots of iron,—Job was acquainted with 
iron and its uses. In the remaining Biblical books it is often 
named, but in the time of Saul the art of working it appears to 
have been scarcely at all followed by the Jews, who had not a 
smith among them, and were dependent upon the Philistines for 
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skilled labour in metals generally. It is worth noting, that 
Homer, who lived still later, is by some thought to have known 
little of iron; and such appears to have been the fact, for even 
when he uses the word, it is not certain that he always means 
iron, and not brass or copper. With gold, silver, and copper he 
was familiar enough, and some of his allusions to them are valu- 
able. That delightful old gossip, Herodotus, often speaks of it. 
In the Authorized Version we sometimes read of steel, but in 
every case the Hebrew word is the same as for brass or copper, 
The passages are Job xx. 24; 2 Sam. xxii. 35; Psalm xviii. 34; 
Jer. xv. 12.* 

5. Lead.—This is first mentioned in Exodus xv. 10, where it 
is said that the Egyptians “ sank like lead in the mighty waters.” 
In Num. xxxi. 22, lead is named along with gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and tin. Job was acquainted with it (chap. xix. 24), as also 
were Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. The lead known to the 
ancients is said to have been of two kinds, black and white, and 
was used, among other purposes, in refining silver. It was known 
to the Greeks, and is referred to by Homer, Herodotus, etc. The 
former describes a leaden plummet, and the latter speaks of 
leaden money plated with gold. 

6. Tin.—Probably this is the plumbum album or candidum of 
the ancients, and indeed tin and lead seem to be sometimes con- 
founded in ancient writers. Hence we read of white and black 
tin. No distinction of kinds is mentioned in the Bible, where 
however tin is occasionally alluded to. It first occurs in Num. 
Xxxi. 22, and again in Isa. i. 25 and Ezek. xxvii. 12, etc. That 
it was used in the manufacture of various articles, and was an 
object of traffic with the ships of Tarshish, is evident from the 
texts referred to. Tin is mentioned by Homer, as well as by 
Herodotus and later authors. 

The foregoing appear to have been the only metals known 
to the Hebrews, although antimony or stibium may possibly be 
added. This latter is supposed to be alluded to in those passages 
which speak of the pigment or dye with which the Hebrew 
women tinged their eyelashes. The LXX. and Vulgate translate 
in accordance with this view, in the places referred to. 

It will be seen that the Jews both knew and used the metals 
which have everywhere been found of most service to man. We 
may therefore now proceed to enquire, 

II. Where these metals were obtained. 

At a very early period commerce was carried on between 





« Steel was certainly known to the Assyrians. Mr. Loftus, in his Chaldea 
and Susiana, gives a representation of a flint and steel, resembling those in 
modern use. See p. 213. 
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nations widely distant from each other. The productions of one 
country were bartered for those of another, and spread over the 
known world by means of ships and caravans. Men were influ- 
enced by much the same motives in those times as they are at 
present, and hence by means of commercial enterprise, as well 
as in other ways, gold, silver, and other metals were supplied to 
peoples and tribes who had none in their own territory. Invasion 
and conquest, in a similar manner, led to the accumulation and 
dispersion of wealth. And yet it is apparent that gold, silver, 
copper, etc., were formerly produced where they are not now to 
be found. In some cases the supply was exhausted; in others, 
the search for them was discontinued, and the mines were neg- 
lected and forgotten. Our inquiry will be none the less a useful 
one, and we shall be able to point out many of the sources from 
which the various metals were obtained in ancient days. We 
will pursue the same order as before. 

1. Gold.—As already intimated, gold is mentioned in the 
second chapter of Genesis as a product of Havilah. But where 
was Havilah? According to good authorities, the name was 
borne by three districts. The first Havilah seems to have been 
in Arabia, or upon one of its borders, but whether near the Per- 
sian Gulf or near the Elanitic branch of the Red Sea is doubtful. 
The references to it in the Bible do not give precise information. 
A second Havilah is imagined to have been in Ethiopia south of 
the straits of Babelmandeb. The third Havilah is looked for in 
India by some, and by others near the Caspian Sea. Now it is 
to be noted that gold was found in all these localities. As to 
Arabia, Strabo says that in one part a river runs bearing down 
golden dust which the people know not how to work. He speaks 
of some who dig their gold not in grains, but in nuggets, which 
require little purification. These pieces range from the size of 
the kernel of the medlar to that of a walnut, and are threaded 
on strings for ornaments of the neck and wrists. This gold they 
sell at a low price, giving three times its quantity for copper, 
and twice as much for silver, because they are ignorant of work- 
ing it, and have not the more useful metals. In the adjoining 
country of the Sabzeans, whose capital is Mariaba, and among 
the Gerrans, gold and silver are plentiful. The same author 
speaks of the gold, silver, copper and iron of the Nabatzans, 
whose capital he says was Petra. In connexion with this last, 
it is to be remembered that one of the places of this district is 
called Dizahab (Deut. i. 1), which signifies the place of gold. 
With reference to south-western Arabia, the queen of Sheba 
brought gold to Solomon, and the gold of Sheba is elsewhere 
named, 
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That gold was found on the African coast is also certain, 
The Arabian writers speak of the gold mines in the territory of 
Melindah, or Melinder, on the sea coast to the east of Ethiopia; 
although the mines were probably in the interior. We also read 
of Sofala Aldheheb in Zanguebar, where the Portuguese had 
possessions in recent times, and which took its name from the 
gold which was found there. Some writers think that Ophir 
was in this direction, and that indeed the word Africa is but 
another form of the name. Others, it is true, think Ophir was 
in Arabia, and others again place it in India; but we think the 
claims of Africa as strong as any. Indeed, the most recent ex- 
plorers of equatorial Africa are predicting the time when auri- 
ferous deposits shall be found there so rich as to make it another 
California, a true land of Ophir. Ophir is named in Gen. x. 29, 
along with Havilah the son of Joktan, and it was known as a 
gold region in the time of Job. Its celebrity and productiveness 
are well known in connexion with the history of Solomon, who 
brought thence apes and ivory, which were obtained by the 
gorilla and elephant hunters of that generation. Uphaz was 
perhaps the same as Ophir, but nothing is known of it, except 
that gold was found there. Parvaim, also, is spoken of in the 
Bible as a gold-producing locality, but it is equally open to con- 
jecture. Raamah, another source of gold, was most likely some- 
where in Arabia, and not connected with either Havilah. 

That gold was in all ages found in India beyond the Indus 
and beyond the Ganges is often asserted. Not only is this alleged 
by the Arab writers, but by the more ancient authors of Rome 
and Greece. Ptolemy describes a gold region beyond the Ganges, 
Herodotus tells us of gold dust dug up by the ants in north- 
western India, of gold obtained by digging, and of gold carried 
down by the rivers. Josephus says that Ophir or Sophir is a 
part of India then called the gold region. Proceeding towards 
the west from the borders of India we find allusions to gold in 
every direction. Towards the north Herodotus says the Scy- 
thians have gold, but neither silver nor copper, while the Massa- 
getz have abundance of gold and copper, but neither iron nor 
silver. Among the Persians gold was plentiful to an extraor- 
dinary degree, but gold only appears to have been found by them 
in the provinces nearest India. Hence some modern writers 
have believed that gold is not to be found in the country any- 
where. Aristotle says that the river Ozon in Bactria washes 
down lumps of gold. Layard speaks of gold found in the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan. We find few traces of gold in Syria and 
Palestine, and it would seem that the Tyrians obtained it 
only from other countries. Gold was also obtained in some 
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arts of Asia Minor, and the wealth of Croesus and the golden 
sands of Pactolus are alike proverbial. The mines of Croesus 
are said by Aristotle to have been near Pergamus. The same 
author tells us that gold was found in Peonia, and in the mines 
of the Macedonian Philippi and Pieria. The gold mines of 
Mount Pangeus in Thrace are celebrated by Herodotus (vii., 112), 
by Xenophon (Greek Hist., book v.), by Pliny (Nat. Hist., iv., 11), 
and other ancient authors. Gold was also found at Thasus and 
Scaptesyla by the Phoenicians, and in other places where the 
Greek language was spoken. 

But probably the ships of Tarshish found at Tartessus, in 
Spain, their chief supplies of the precious metals. We assume 
that Tartessus was in Spain, because the evidence in favour of 
that opinion seems to us overwhelming. This is repeatedly al- 
luded to in the Bible and in other ancient writings. The first 
book of Maccabees refers to the Spanish mines of silver and gold. 
Perhaps the extent to which the Phcenicians carried on their 
traffic in gold and silver with various foreign ports, and especially 
Yarshish, led to the story told by Pliny, that the first discovery 
of gold and the art of smelting it at Mount Pangzeus, was due to 
Cadmus, the Pheenician. This reminds us of another doubtful 
story, and a very popular one in ancient times. We refer to the 
golden apples of the Hesperides, which were carried off by 
Perseus. Some have fancied this an allegorical fiction, others 
that it referred to the splendid oranges which Perseus may have 
obtained, and others again to the gold mines which he discovered 
or seized. The last view is not improbable. The Hesperides 
appear to have been on the western coast of Africa, and we know 
that from thence gold has been brought from the remotest pe- 
riods. The Carthaginian ships and the ships of Tyre and Sidon 
passed through the pillars of Hercules, and by coasting along the 
African shore reached the gold country, and hence, perhaps, we 
may positively point to it as one of the sources of the gold which 
the Jews possessed through the medium of the merchant. A 
passage in one of the rabbins leads us to suppose that gold was 
at Tyre not a medium of exchange but an article of merchandize. 
“Tyrian money was all of silver,” says Kiddush, “ and none of 
gold, and it was of the purest silver.’ The Pheenicians then 
obtained gold from East and Western Africa, from Arabia and 
India, from Greece and Spain. 

We may briefly allude to some other ancient sources of gold. 
The gold mines of Aquileia are said by Polybius to have been 
very productive (xxxiv., 10). This is now a small place of the 
same name in the gulf of Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic. 
The gold mines of Ictimuli, near Vercelle (now Vercelli), are 
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celebrated by Pliny (xxxiii., 4), and Strabo (218), and are said 
at one period to have employed 25,000 men. The gold mines of 
Philippi, according to Diodorus Siculus (lib. 16) were exceed- 
ingly prolific, in which he agrees with Aristotle, who says that 
in Iberia also, the river Theodoron contains gold, which is thrown 
upon its banks or found in its bed. This Theodoron looks very 
much like Theodurum, a place in or near Belgium, but is most 
likely to be referred to the Asiatic Iberia, between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian. It would possibly scarcely take us within the 
limits of absurdity to suppose that the Phcenicians obtained gold 
from the tribes inhabiting the part of Asia just named, and even 
from the more distant Ural mountains themselves. Therefore 
we are not surprised to find Tubal and Meshech, along with Ja- 
van, among the Tyrian marts enumerated in the twenty-seventh 
of Ezekiel. 

To name all the places where gold was anciently found, would 
be tedious, if possible, we will therefore mention but a few more, 
beginning with the island of Ainaria, probably the modern Is- 
chia, which Vossius, in his notes on P. Mela, says, seems to be 
underlaid with mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, etc. Ancient 
and more recent authors, from the days of Herodotus have de- 
clared that gold is very plentiful in Ethiopia. Enarea, Damota, 
etc., are named by the Jesuits and others, as places where the 
Ethiopians find large quantities of gold, but according to The- 
venot the mines of Enarea are not deep. Diodorus Siculus de- 
scribes the mode of working the gold mines of Egypt. The site 
of these mines appears to have been recovered in our own day 
by Mr. Bonomi and M. Linant. This gold region is in the 
Bisharee desert, seventeen days to the south-east of Derow. 
Inscriptions of the tenth century have been found in the locality, 
but the mines seem to have been considered exhausted in Abul- 
feda’s time. Wilkinson says, gold mines are suspected to exist 
near Breccia Verde, between Koptos and Kossayr. Abulfeda 
also speaks of gold mines at El Allaga or Ollajee, and at Eshur- 
anib, three days beyond Mount Bon. The Egyptians probably 
drew their supply, not only from their own mines wrought by 
slaves and criminals, but from foreign countries. As for Pales- 
tine, the only indication we have found of gold there is in the 
statement of Clarke, that it was once obtained near Tiberias; 
if so, it was most likely in very small quantities. 

2. Silver.—Inasmuch as silver was found in so many places 
where gold was obtained, a few indications are all that will be 
given under this head. Like gold it was an article of extensive 
commerce with the Phoenicians, the quality of whose silver is 
commended in the Talmud. Foremost among the countries 
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which yielded it must be mentioned Spain, where it abounds to 
this day. At the other end of the world is India, where Ptolemy 
places a silver region. Herodotus tells us of the silver mines of 
Thrace, near the Prasian marsh. Silver was procured in Lydia 
and other parts of Asia Minor. Mr. Layard tells us that, 
“ Silver is found in the mountains of Kurdistan, and mines of 
it are still worked by the Turkish government near the frontiers 
of ancient Assyria, and in Armenia.” “It is probable,” he 
adds, “that others exist in a country whose mineral riches have 
not been explored.” The abundance of silver in the possession 
of ancient Assyria and the neighbouring counties is abundantly 
attested in every possible way. naria or Ischia has already 
been named for its silver. We have discovered no record of silver 
in Syria and Palestine except an intimation by Volney that it 
has been found in Lebanon ; but Diodorus speaks of it in Egypt. 

3. Copper.—This metal was extensively diffused and em- 
ployed to a large extent. It was obtained in Egypt, according 
to Diodorus, but where, he does not say. A®naria just men- 
tiened, was named from its mines of copper. Cyprus probably 
gave rise to the word, and supplied large quantities of the metal. 
Copper was said to be found in India. Aristotle tells us of 
floating copper found at Demonesus, an island of the Carthagi- 
nians; he adds that the brass of Mossynecum is white. Copper 
appears to be rare in Ethiopia if we may believe Herodotus. 
Javan, Tubal, and Meshech are described as supplying Tyre with 
this article in Ezekiel xxvii. Copper was procured in different 
parts of Asia Minor, and was plentiful among some of the Scy- 
thian tribes, as the Massagetz, (Herod. i. 215.) Corinth, Delos, 
Agina, etc., were also noted for their copper, and it is curious 
that in a few places the Syriac Version speaks of the Corinthian 
brass or copper. This proves at least that the variety of amalgam 
which passed under that name was well known in Syria. Layard 
speaks of copper mines in the mountains near Tiyari, and shews 
that the metal was in great use among the Assyrians. It is 
still found in the Sinaitic peninsula. Dr. Wilson speaks of an 
ancient copper mine wrought between the seams of granite in a 
perpendicular direction, to the east of Wady Mokatteb in the 
direction of Ghebel Nabbeh. Probably it is to this that Lep- 


_ sius refers when he says he saw traces of copper mines in Wady 


Mogharah in the peninsula, somewhat to the south of the Wady 
Mokatteb. 

It is not easy at this day to fix the boundaries of the Naba- 
teans, the Arab descendants of Nebaioth, but probably no defi- 
nite limits existed. They may generally be placed between the 
Euphrates and the Red Sea, the trade of which district they 
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conducted or rather controlled. Before the Christian era the 
had pushed themselves further west than formerly, for Strabo 
says, “The metropolis of the Nabatzeans is called Petra.” He 
elsewhere seems to intimate that they not only had gold and 
silver, but copper. The name of one mine in the district at 
least is preserved. The copper mines of Phzno, and their 
proximate position, are mentioned by Eusebius in his account 
of the martyrs of Palestine. Reference is not unfrequently 
made to the exile of Christians to Petra and to Phzeno, and in 
some cases it is distinctly averred that the condemnation was to 
the mines. Men eminent for their piety or their position were 
banished there. Such were the martyrs named by Eusebius; 
such too were [renzus and Nestorius in the fifth century. Their 
banishment is described as to perpetual poverty and solitude. 
Yet there was a bishop of Petra in the fourth century at the 
council of Seleucia (a.p. 359) ; and a bishop of Phzeno at the 
council of Ephesus in 431. The site of Petra we will take for 
granted, but we know of no traces of copper ore in its imme- 
diate vicinity. The site of Pheno isa problem. It is apparently 
the same as Punon (a station of the Israelites, Num. xxxiii. 42, 
43), and indeed this latter is called Pheeno in the Syriac version. 
By some it is called Metallo-Phzenon from its mines, and indeed 
its name is spelt in other ways. Ritter thinks we should look 
for Phzeno in the Wady Tufileh, and it is said by Eusebius to 
have lain between Petra and Zoar. Athanasius tells us that 
it was so unhealthy that criminals condemned there only lived a 
few days, and that with difficulty. Its mines are alluded to by 
Epiphanius (Adv. Her., lib. xi.) Jerome says it was four miles 
south of Dedan, in which he follows Eusebius. On the whole, 
it seems that Pheeno must be sought for to the east of Wady-el- 
Arabah in the mountains of Seir, and perhaps further south 
than Wady Tufileh. It is to be hoped that the attention of 
practical geologists will be turned to this locality. There is, 
however, some doubt respecting the place after all, because Van 
de Velde and others think Phzno was in Trachonitis on the 
western cliffs of the Lejah. According to this view, Phzeno was 
at El-Musmeih on a Roman road, about twenty-two miles 
south by east of Damascus. 

Besides Pheno, there were copper mines at Zauara, which 
is commonly supposed to be Zoar, otherwise called Zoora, etc. 
The site of this place is considered as identified, or at least fixed 
by Dr. Robinson at the east of the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, in agreement with the suspicion of Irby and Mangles. 
But no copper mines appear to have been traced in that locality. 
This is no proof that none may exist. Here again we are met 
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with the same difficulty as in the case of Phzno, and Van de 
Velde, etc., think that the Zauara named by the Fathers is equi- 
valent to Edhraa, which lies near twenty miles S. by W. of El- 
Musmeih. The locality deserves to be explored, but our own 
feeling is in favour of the clue furnished by Eusebius and others. 
Ptolemy appears to place Zoara to the N.E. of Petra and the 
S.E. of the Dead Sea, which harmonizes with the view here 
preferred. 

In the accounts of the martyrs mention is also made of the 
mines of Proconnesus, but it is not certain that they were not 
the quarries of Proconnesus, famous for white marble, and giving 
their name to the sea of Marmora. The Christians condemned 
by Claudius, Maximin, and Dioclesian, those celebrated by 
Cyprian, and others, were sent to mines of all sorts and in all 
sorts of places, and we cannot always trace them. We may 
illustrate and dismiss this question with the single remark, that 
Agatharcides refers to the go/d mines of Pheneos in Arcadia. 

Volney tells us that copper is found in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo, but this is almost the only trace we have met with in 
Syria. 

/ 4. Iron.—It will not be needful to go much into the general 
question under this head. Jeremiah (xv. 12) speaks of iron from 
the north, probably referring to steel, or to iron procured from 
the Chalybes in Pontus. The Tyrians obtained iron in Spain 
and in Arabia. Iron is said to exist in Anaria or Ischia, at 
Monte Ferrato in Sardinia, in Scythia, in the island of Crete, 
and to some extent in Ethiopia. Mr. Ainsworth (Travels, ii., 
215) describes iron mines in Kurdistun at Tura Duri, etc., and 
says that five such are known in Hakkari. Mr. Layard also 
speaks of the iron ore and mines in the'liyari mountains. Aris- 
totle, who loves the marvellous, says that in Cyprus iron was 
found which, if cut in pieces, grew when it was sprinkled with 
water. The same authority tells us that among the Chalybii 
and the Mysii iron was carried down by the rivers. Diodorus 
affirms that iron was found in Egypt, and his statement is con- 
firmed by Mr. Burton. With regard to Palestine, the evidence 
is positive that iron exists in the Lebanon. M. Botta intimates 
that iron ores abound in Lebanon, and that the sandy formation 
is very ferrugineous. Mr. Van de Velde describes the traces of 
iron workings near the south-eastern base of Toum Nihas (p. 155, 
Memoir). Mr. G. W. Chasseaud, in his work upon the Druses, 
says there is near Mittaine an iron mine of inferior quality which 
is inefficiently worked: he has just before spoken of a coal mine. 
He also tells us of ancient iron mines and traces of iron in the 
district round Hasbeiya. Josephus alludes to the iron mountain 
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east of the Jordan. Herzog and Ritter report that ironstone is 
found in the lower Ghor, in Hauran, and in North Lebanon, 
where it is still dug and smelted. According to Ezekiel iron was 
also procured from Arabia, and this agrees with the reference 
by Strabo to the iron of the Nabateans. Probably another 
source of supply was Cappadocia. 

5. Lead.—Mr. Ainsworth found a lead mine in the district 
where the iron mines described by him were discovered. Mr. 
Bonomi says there are lead mines in Kurdistan, not far from 
Mosul. It was known and used by the Assyrians, and other 
nations of antiquity. Aristotle says that large quantities of lead 
were found in India. Lead was found in the west in Sardinia 
at Monte Ferrato, and elsewhere. The Tyrians imported it 
largely from Tarshish, and by them probably the Hebrews were 
supplied. Yet Volney reports that lead is to be found in Leba- 
non; and it is said to be found at Sheff, near Mount Sinai. 
Lead was also discovered by Mr. Burton between the Nile and 
the Red Sea. 

6. Tin.—This was used, but does not seem to have existed 
in the soil of Palestine, Syria, or Egypt. Tyre obtained it from 
Tarshish, and it is said that the tin islands, the Cassiterides of 
the Greeks, were the British islands. It may have been so. 
Aristotle says the Celtic tin would melt quicker than lead, and 
it is not plain where Celtic tin came from. 

A word or two more, and we have done. Mercury and cin- 
nabar are said by Burckhardt to exist near Hasbeiya, and the 
knowledge of antimony is inferred from such places as 2 Kings 
ix. 30, where the dye for the eyelashes of the Hebrew ladies is 
alluded to. 

Two inferences only need be drawn. First, that while the 
Hebrews knew most of the principal metals, they were mainly 
dependent for their supply upon other countries, and especially 
Pheenicia. Secondly, that while the mineral wealth of Syria 
and Palestine was less developed than that of the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, both were considerable, and would probably repay scientific 
exploration and working in our own day. It may be added, 
that iron and copper were known to exist in the time of Moses, 
and that these, and especially iron, are the metals which are to 
be met with at the present day. 

B. H. C. 
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THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 


Wuere so much attention has of late been given to the various 
questions connected with the Gospels, and so much ability and 
learning been expended on their elucidation, it may appear use- 
less for persons who do not in many respects claim equality with 
their fellow-labourers in this field to enter upon it at all; but 
farther reflection sets aside this idea as both unjust and ungene- 
rous. There is no harvest so carefully gathered but that some- 
thing remains for the gleaner, and the few olive berries which 
remain after the tree has been shaken not unfrequently grow 
upon some of its most fruitful branches. The opinions of inde- 
pendent thinkers who are not content to follow in the train of 
this or that great name or party are seldom wholly devoid of 
value. 

It is on this account that the writer of these pages would 
wish to lay before the public his own reflections and ideas derived 
from a careful reading of the Evangelists. They may perhaps, 
in some instances, correct erroneous opinions not unfrequently 
held, or confirm those which are just, or, in some few cases, 
present a matter in a light to many minds new. Let them be 
taken for what they are worth. 

In considering the Gospel of St. Matthew, our first inquiry 
will be as to the place where in all probability it was written, and 
the parties for whom it was at first composed. We do not indeed 
believe that we have from any sources the means of fixing, with 
anything like certainty, or even with any great amount of pro- 
bability, the exact country or people for whom it was written. 
But we shall we think be able to determine what is here of chief 
consequence, namely, that this Gospel was not written in Judea, 
or especially for Jewish converts to Christ. If this point is esta- 
blished, it is of far inferior moment in what Gentile Jand and 
for what Gentile people it was drawn up. And in order to esta- 
blish this, it will be necessary first to draw attention to the pro- 
bable movements of the apostles generally during the time imme- 
diately subsequent to our Lord’s resurrection. 

The command of Christ to the twelve after his resurrection 
indicates, beyond any reasonable doubt, the departure from Jeru- 
salem and Judea of the great body of the apostles at a time 
much earlier than is usually supposed. ‘ Tarry ye,” he said to 
them, “in the city of Jerusalem, wntil ye be endued with power 
from on high” (Luke xxiv. 49; Actsi. 4). We here see what 
was our Lord’s intention as to their future movements. The 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, related in 
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Acts ii.,—for it was on that occasion that they were “endued 
with power from on high,”—was to be the signal for their general 
dispersion. Acts i. 8 tells us how and where they were to be 
afterwards employed: “Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” We thus see the apostolic mission, 
Jerusalem was to be the central point of labour, and accordingly 
would continue to enjoy the presence of some one or more of the 
body; but the greater number were immediately to leave the 
cradle of Christianity to propagate the faith wherever the nations 
of mankind had taken up their abode. The Roman world, exten. 
sive as it was, was not coextensive with the field of labour which 
their Lord appointed them. Eastward and southward was a 
world more extensive and populous than that which bowed to 
the Roman sceptre, where the Parthian and the Mede, the Ethi- 
opian and Indian and Chinese followed each their several idola- 
tries. Throughout this vast world the apostles were to be dis- 
persed as soon as possible after the descent of the Holy Ghost 
had fitted them for their work. We can have no doubt but that 
they obeyed the command of Christ. Whether a specific reve- 
lation were made to them as to where each should labour, or 
whether they followed what appeared to their own minds the 
most suitable course, we can have little hesitation in saying that 
in the same year in which Christ was crucified the greater num- 
ber of the apostles had left Judzea, probably never to behold it 
again. 

With this view agrees all that we read of them after our 
Lord’s ascension, and the total silence about the greater number 
of them speaks almost as eloquently as words. Labourers in 
lands which have left no history behind them, the only certain 
record of their work is in the book of heaven. But the names 
of the lands in which they are said to have laboured indicates 
the prevalent belief of the early times of the Church, that they 
did literally fulfil their Lord’s command ; and we find Armenia 
and Ethiopia, Lybia, Mauritania and Arabia, Scythia, Colchis, 
and India mentioned in the traditions of the first ages as where 
they lived and died. 

We have often remarked the marvellous accuracy of St. Luke 
in his writings. We believe him to be of all the writers of the 
New Testament the most accurate; and we are satisfied that in 
carefully following his exact expressions, in his mention of the 
apostles in the book of Acts, we shall be able to fix upon the 
very time when the greater number of them left Judzea to return 
no more. His use of the pronouns.“ we” and “they” has often 
been remarked on as accurately marking his own presence at or 
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absence from the scenes which he describes. The manner in 
which he speaks of the apostles will, we think, as accurately 
mark how long they continued together, and when they sepa- 
rated to meet together on earth no more. 

How very careful St. Luke is to tell us of the presence of 
every one of the original apostles at Jerusalem previous to the 
day of Pentecost! He is not content with telling us that ¢he 
eleven were there, but he must mention the name of each apostle 
with the same distinctness that he had enumerated them when 
in his Gospel he had described their call (Acts i. 13; Luke vi. 
14). One name only is wanting—that of the traitor. As we 
proceed we notice the same careful mention. Matthias is num- 
bered, not with the apostles generally, but “ with ¢he eleven apos- 
tles” (Acts i. 26). At the day of Pentecost we are particularly 
reminded that “ all” of them were present (Acts ii. 1). In the 
subsequent proceedings of that great day, we are told that, in 
reply to the mockery and doubts of those present, “ Peter stood 
up with the eleven” (Acts ii. 14). And lastly, we are told that 
when the deacons were chosen to administer the alms of the 
Church, “ the twelve called the multitude together” (Acts vi. 2). 
From this time we read no more in the Acts about the twelve 
apostles. When mention is made afterwards of apostles at Jeru- 
salem we are told no more of this number, because this number 
no longer remained at Jerusalem. 

Is there any expression of this accurate writer indicative of 
the dispersion of the apostles, which we suppose, from his ceasing 
to speak of the twelve, happened very soon after the choice of 
the seven deacons? There is. Samaria receives the gospel from 
the mouth of Philip (Acts viii.). It is desirable that the Church 
there should receive the gift of the Holy Ghost at the hands of 
the apostles (verses 15, 16); and how is this told? We do not 
read that “the twelve” sent Peter and John to Samaria, but 
we are told that “when the apostles which were at Jerusalem 
heard that Samaria had received the word of God, they sent 
unto them Peter and John” (viii. 14). What is the natural 
inference from a writer of Luke’s accuracy dropping his usual 
previous expression of “the twelve,” and adopting the phrase, 
“the apostles which were at Jerusalem,” but that he was aware 
that at this time the twelve were not at Jerusalem, but that only 
some of them were there? We did not need to be informed that 
Jerusalem was the place of abode of the apostles. In the first 
verse of this same chapter we had been expressly told that they 
were there. The only probable cause is that at this time some 
of the apostles had left it, that Luke knew of their departure, 
and consequently, when he described the mission of Peter and 
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John to Samaria, he spoke of it as directed not by the entire 
apostolate, but by “the apostles which were at Jerusalem.” There 
were then only some of them present there at the time. 

So runs the expression throughout the book of Acts. The 
twelve are never mentioned again throughout its later portions, 
though in the earlier part we were always referred tu their 
number. It is henceforth “the apostles,” or “ the apostles that 
were in Judea,” that we are told of (Acts ix.27; xi. 1). The 
variation of phrase has indicated that the greater number of 
them had left Judea and Jerusalem. 

We will now see if we have not abundant confirmation of 
the truth of the view thus suggested to us by the phraseology 
of St. Luke. 

In the first place, it agrees exactly with the command of 
Christ, of which we have already spoken (Luke xxiv. 49; Acts 
i. 4). It was by him plainly directed that as soon as they were 
endued with power from on high, while some were to remain in 
Jerusalem and Judea, the greater number of them were to leave 
for far distant lands. In conformity with this command, we 
cannot suppose that the apostles generally made any considerable 
stay in Judea. Directed to leave as soon as the Holy Ghost 
descended upon them, we cannot suppose that they lingered for 
years about the holy land. In all probability, within a very 
few months—perhaps not more than one or two after the descent 
of the Spirit—the greater number had departed upon their mis- 
sion. Any lengthened stay after the day of Pentecost would 
have been opposed to the command of Christ, and therefore we 
may conclude that no such stay was made. And here is one 
powerful confirmation of the view we have taken of the signifi- 
cancy of Luke ceasing to speak of the twelve as at Jerusalem 
later in his history than Acts vi. 2. 

We will next see that their departure at a very early period 
is in exact conformity with the notices that we find of them here 
and there in Scripture. 

In Acts ix. 27 we read of Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after 
his conversion: “ Barnabas took him, and brought him fo the 
apostles.’ We have supposed that Luke, by his ceasing to speak 
of the twelve, indicates a greatly diminished number as present 
at Jerusalem. Now how many does he here mean by “ the apos- 
tles?” Only two! We gather this from St. Paul’s own descrip- 
tion of this same visit in Gal. i. 18, 19: “After three years,” 
he tells us, “I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode 
with him fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw I none, save 
James the Lord’s brother.” When St. Paul then was brought 
by Barnabas “to the apostles,” we find that by this expression 
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not more than two of them are intended, and we also find that 
at this time there were only this small number present at Jeru- 
salem, though doubtless as many of them as could, would have 
been delighted to welcome as a brother the newly-converted 
Saul. 

And now when did this occur? In an essay lately published 
we have shewn that we are to place the conversion of St. Paul 
in the same year in which our Lord was crucified. Taking this 
at the usual date of a.p. 33, we have Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem 
in a.p.35. And however the dates are reckoned, we have at any 
rate the indication that, in the third year after our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, there were very few of the apostles resident in Jeru- 
salem. Peter and James were the only ones present there to 
welcome the new apostle. 

In Acts xi. 30 and xii. 25 we are told of Paul’s second visit 
toJerusalem. In the same essay to which we have just referred 
we have shewn that this is the visit of which the apostle speaks 
in Gal. ii. 1, and is not his third visit, as is by some erroneously 
supposed. St. Luke in his narrative does not mention the apos- 
tles at all in connexion with this visit, but St. Paul supplies his 
omission. He did meet the apostles at this visit, but how many? 
Only three! ‘ James, Cephas, and John” were all of the apos- 
tolic body who were present to welcome the deputation which 
came to relieve the saints at Jerusalem then suffering from a 
terrible famine. This was a.p. 46. 

The fifteenth chapter of Acts supplies us with another in- 
stance of St. Luke’s meaning when he speaks of “the apostles 
at Jerusalem,” and also of the small number of them which 
then remained there. It is Paul’s third visit to Jerusalem, and 
the convening of the council which is to determine the liberty 
of the Christian Church. We read that it was determined at 
Antioch that “Paul and Barnabas ... should go up to Jerusalem 
unto the apostles” (Acts xv. 2). How many did St. Luke include 
under this expression? Only two! Peter and James were alone 
present of the apostolic body. John had taken his departure: 
the rest were too far off to take any part in the first and last 
infallible council. Only James, the president of the Church, 
and Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, could attend the 
meeting of a council which was to determine the liberty of the 
Christian world. This is about a.p. 51. 

Paul visits Jerusalem once more; but how many of the apos- 
tles does he find present at the feast of Pentecost? Only one! 
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Peter too has gone, and has left James the sole representative 

_ of the twelve (Acts xxi. 18). 

i And now what is the natural inference from all this? We 
find a writer of acknowledged accuracy ceasing in a particular 
part of his history to speak, as he had been used to speak, of 
the twelve apostles as being at Jerusalem. We find that the 
period where he changes his language was just the period when, 
according to the Lord’s command, by them doubtless obeyed, the 
greater number of the body should leave Jerusalem and Judea. 
We henceforth find his altered expression—“ the apostles which 
were at Jerusalem”—as including, both by his own explanation 
and that of St. Paul, only two or three of them. Is it not a rea. 
sonable inference to suppose, that just when he altered his lan- 
guage the dispersion of the apostles had taken place, authorizing 
and calling for the precise change of language which we remark 
in St. Luke? 

It is then during the events related in Acts vi. that we would 
place the general dispersion of the apostles from Judea. They 
all joined in the appointment of the order of deacons, and in the 
ordination of the first seven (verses 2,6). During that period 
of great prosperity to the Church mentioned in the seventh and 
eighth verses of the chapter, when priests and people came over 
in great numbers to the faith, when popular favour, and the mira- 
cles and eloquent wisdom of Stephen, seemed carrying every- 
thing before them among the Jewish people, we suppose that the 
great body of the apostles thought that the time had come 
that they should leave a scene where they did not seem to be 
urgently wanted, in order to fulfil their Lord’s command, to 
preach his Gospel in the uttermost parts of the earth. From 


this period we read no more of “the twelve.” “The apostles” - 


who remained in Jerusalem when the body of the faithful fled 
from Saul’s persecution were not the twelve (Acts viii. 1); they 
were Peter, the two Jameses, and John. The rest had gone where 
we cannot follow them with anything like certainty as to their 
movements. In the scenes of Scripture we see them no more. 
St. Matthew is one of these. He is mentioned by name in 
Actsi. 13. He continued at Jerusalem down to the appointment 
of the seven deacons; but from thenceforward we find no trace 
of him. Paul never met him in his extensive travels throughout 
the Roman world, nor had he in any instance preceded Paul in 
any of the places where he laboured (Rom. xv. 20). With most 
of the other apostles he left Jerusalem and Judea in the year of 
our Lord’s crucifixion, and went in all probability, at this early 
period of the Gospel, into some land outside the Roman world. 
Whether it were Ethiopia or not we cannot determine. 
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It is very evident of what consequence the previous reflec- 
tions, if well founded, are in determining the question, for what 


parties St. Matthew wrote his Gospel. That he wrote it in Judea, 


and for Jewish converts to Christianity, is the unanimous opinion 
of the Fathers. With a marvellous and suspicious circumstan- 
tiality, rendered more suspicious by some important contradic- 
tions and most improbable suppositions, they all give this as 
their testimony. Mr. Nelson, in a concise paragraph in his 
Fasts, has given us a very pleasing view of the entire matter, 
if only it were true, which it is not. The testimony of the 
Fathers is in fact little, if anything, more than the testimony of 
the weak-minded and credulous Papias whom they followed, and 
who, from confounding an early heretical Gospel according to 
the Hebrews with St. Matthew’s Gospel, has misled many of 
greater sense and information than himself. 

That Matthew wrote his Gospel in Judea and for Jewish 
converts, and in the Hebrew language, and with the approval 
of the apostles generally, all falls to the ground if we agree with 
the previous reasoning of this essay, drawn, not from confused 
and contradictory traditions, but from the only sure source of 
information on a point of the kind—the writings of the New 
Testament. The man who left Judea almost immediately after 
the Lord’s ascension, and spent the remainder of his life in some 
distant Gentile land, neither wrote his Gospel in Judea, nor for 
Jewish converts there to Christianity, nor with the knowledge 
and approval of the apostolate, nor in the Hebrew tongue. He 
must have written it for Christian converts personally unac- 
quainted with the life of Christ, among whom there may have 
been some few Jews, but the great majority of whom were Gen- 
tiles, in the wide-spread tongue of Greece, with no aid from 
other apostles, but himself relating, with the assistance of God 
the Holy Ghost, works which he had seen at a former period of 
his life with his own eyes, and words to whose thrilling power 
his own ears had listened. 

The internal evidence of the Gospel will also, we think, be 
found to support the view, that it was not written for the Jewish 
converts of Palestine. Dean Alford, indeed, is of opinion that 
there are in it notices which tend to confirm the opinion that it 
was.’ But we do not think that the notices he refers to neces- 
sarily point that way, while other notices beyond any doubt point 
in the very opposite direction. ‘ We have,” he says, “ fewer 
interpretations of Jewish customs, laws, and localities than in 
the two other [synoptic] Gospels. The whole narrative proceeds 
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more upon a Jewish view of matters, and is concerned more to 
establish that point which, to a Jewish convert, would be most 
important,—that Jesus was the Messiah prophesied in the Old 
Testament.” It is very true that a man writing for Jewish con- 
verts would naturally follow such a plan as this. But it is still 
more likely that one who was a Jew himself, educated up to the 
time of mature manhood in Jewish principles, would quite un- 
consciously, in writing a life of Christ, give the Jewish view of 
that life, even though his readers had never been Jews them- 
selves. Matthew was such a man, and his own feelings and 
views would most naturally and properly give a colour to the 
view he relates of his Master. That view is therefore sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that the writer was a Jew, without 
taking into account the question, whether his readers were so or 
not. Other notices shew us they were not. 

While, therefore, we recognize in this Gospel the believing 
Jew tracing out Jesus as the Messiah of the Jewish Scriptures, 
we find sufficient proof throughout it to confirm our previous 
view, that it was written for Gentiles. And, in the first place, 
he wrote for parties unacquainted with the Hebrew dialect of 
Christ’s time. This is shewn by his giving the interpretation of 
various Hebrew words which occur in his Gospel, as Emmanuel, 
Golgotha, and others (Matt. i. 23; xxvii. 33, 46). Had he been 
writing for the converted Jews of Palestine he would never have 
thought of explaining these terms, for they were just as well 
aware of their meaning as he was himself. He had therefore 
parties for his readers ignorant of the dialect of Palestine. Again, 
that he did not write fer converted Jews is evident from his ex- 
plaining the peculiar doctrines of the Sadducees with respect to 
the resurrection (xxii. 23). He reminds us, while of course 
speaking far more briefly, of Josephus giving an account of a 
Jewish sect for the information of Gentiles. But had Jews con- 
stituted his readers he never would have dreamed of giving any 
account, long or short, of the main doctrine of one of the great 
parties which divided Judaism. Again, his mention of Pontius 
Pilate as compared with the mention made of him by the other 
evangelists, not only indicates that he did not write for the Jews 
of Palestine, but that he probably wrote for parties living outside 
the circle of the Roman world. When he speaks of our Lord 
being led before Pilate, he is very careful to tell his readers who 
this Pilate was, and to keep his office constantly in their view. 
His first mention of him occurs xxvii. 2: “They delivered him 
to Pontius Pilate the governor,” and he mentions him afterwards 
as the governor no less than eight times. But how is he men- 
tioned in the other Gospels? His name is simply mentioned, 
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while not a word is said as to his office: “They delivered him to 
Pilate ;” ‘‘ They led him to Pilate” (Mark xv. 1; Luke xxiii. 1). 
Nor do they throughout the trial once mention his office. The 
natural inference is, that Pontius Pilate was a man well known 
through the Roman world, and by the readers of Mark and 
Luke, but that he was not thus known by the readers of Mat- 
thew. These then were not the converted Jews of Palestine, for 
they above all others knew who and what Pilate was. And more 
than this, they probably were not belonging to any nation sub- 
ject to Rome, for Mark’s and Luke’s mention of him indicates 
that to such he was known. They were probably a Gentile 
church gathered outside the Roman empire. Once more, this 
Gospel was not written for the Jews of Palestine from the way 
in which the Jews are spoken of (xxvii. 15). Speaking of the 
report that Jesus was stolen by night out of the tomb, he says, 
“This saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this 
day.” Plainly “the Jews” here are not St. Matihew’s own 
readers. Plainly he speaks of them asa people distinct from 
those for whom he was writing, and therefore these are not the 
converted Jews of Palestine, who besides would not need to be 
told at all of a report which had probably been thrown in their 
teeth by their unbelieving countrymen over and over again. 

We have thus seen that our inference from the early disper- 
sion of the apostles is fully borne out by the internal evidence 
of the Gospel itself. From that dispersion we gathered that 
Matthew could not have written in Palestine or for his country- 
men there, and the internal marks lead us to conclude that he 
did not do so. 

Were we disposed to rely much on notices occurring in this 
Gospel of the interest of Gentiles in Christ and in his work, we 
have fully as striking instances and proofs of this in St. Matthew 
as in any other of the evangelists,—perhaps even more striking 
than in any of them. Matthew alone mentions the assemblage 
of multitudes from Syria to have their sick healed by Jesus, 
and from the connexion of this assemblage with his narrative in 
his fifth chapter he teaches us that the famous sermon on the 
mount was addressed to a congregation of mingled Jews and 
Gentiles (iv. 24, 25; v. 1,2). In connexion with his mention 
of our Lord’s mercy to the “ woman of Canaan,” Matthew alone 
leads us to suppose that, in consequence of it, multitudes of 
other Gentiles brought their sick to Jesus, and, overcome by_his 
exhibition of power, “ glorified the God of Israel” (xv. 25—31). 
They who did so were plainly not Israelites themselves. Mat- 
thew alone mentions the visit of the eastern Magi to Christ— 
(perhaps he preached himself in the land they came from);— 
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alone mentions the light shining “in Galilee of the Gentiles ;” 
alone mentions the coming of “many from east and west to sit 
down with Abraham in God’s kingdom ;” alone mentions the 
removal of the kingdom of God from Israel to bestow it on an- 
other nation (ii. 1; iv. 15, 16; viii. 11; xxi. 43). With Mark 
he mentions the assemblage of God’s elect from the four winds 
of heaven; alone of the evangelists describes a judgment to 
which “ all the nations” are to be gathered ; and alone mentions 
the appearance of Christ after his resurrection to the greatest 
number of the disciples in Gentile Galilee, and his command 
there to teach “all the nations” (xxiv. 31; xxv. 31—46; xxviii. 
19). We think, on comparing these plain and repeated proofs 
of Christ’s care for and merciful intentions towards the Gentile 
world with those of any other evangelists, we will find them in 
no way inferior. The Ethiopian or the Indian—if among such 
Matthew laboured—would know from his Gospel that He in 
whom they believed lived and died for them as He did for Israel. 

Having thus seen that St. Matthew did not write for the 
Christian churches of Palestine, but in all probability for some 
Gentile church outside the Roman world, we now come to con- 
sider the question of the date of his Gospel. 

Tradition gives very different accounts of this: while one 
tradition places it so late as the (supposed) period when Paul 
and Peter together preached the Gospel at Rome, and founded 
the Church there, another refers it back to so early a time as 
the stoning of Stephen. Tradition only agrees in supposing it 
to have been the first written of the Gospels. We suppose the 
contradictions of tradition on this point teach us that the fathers 
were but guessing themselves, or repeating the guesses of others. 
In matters of this kind tradition goes for very little. 

But we think we have from better sources reason to conclude 
that a late date is far the most likely, not only for Matthew’s, 
but also for all the Gospels. Which was the first written of the 
synoptic Gospels we doubt of having any grounds for deter- 
mining. 

Among the commands of Christ to his apostles there was no 
command to write a history of his life, nor any promise of super- 
natural help in writing one. They were repeatedly told to go 
and preach the Gospel to the nations, but never to write the 
life of Christ. Authorship indeed was at that period of the world 
a much rarer thing than it is now. Though there are a great 
many now, there were then very few indeed who felt with Horace, 


 Quisquis erit vite, scribam, color,” 


and among men of the rank and pursuits of the apostles the 
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idea of writing a book would be the last thing to enter their 
minds; few of them probably knew how to write, and we do 
not know that their inspiration gave them any help towards 
acquiring the art. ‘They were unlearned and ignorant men” 
(Acts iv. 13),—a description true even of St. John, who was 
probably in rank of life the very highest of them. Matthew 
indeed from his office of publican probably had some little know- 
ledge of writing, but not at all such as would suggest to him 
the notion of writing a book. The idea of authorship, we may 
safely say, was one which probably never entered their minds 
until some urgent occasion forced it on them. That nothing 
whatever had been said to them by Christ as to their writing 
any history of his life, and that it was not suggested to them 
that their being apostles and witnesses of Christ entailed on them 
any such office as becoming his historians, we certainly gather 
from the undoubted facts of the case. Of the twelve apostles 
only two wrote Gospels themselves. Matthew, we will see, pro- 
bably wrote his late in life; John certainly did so. Of the rest, 
Peter probably had a very considerable share in Mark’s Gospel ; 
while the other nine left nothing of the kind behind them; they 
testified to Christ by word of mouth, but they wrote no life of 
Him for after times. 

Now from all this we assuredly gather that the idea of ‘writing 
a Gospel was not among the original apostolic ideas ; it occupied 
no place in their minds. The idea current among them was that 
their oral teaching about the life of Christ was sufficient for the 
wants of the Church while they lived; and it was, in all pro- 
bability, the known death of most of their number,—their own 
approaching dissolution,—a feeling forced upon them by apocry- 
phal accounts of Christ gaining currency in the Church, and the 
sense of how fearfully these would be increased if they were all 
gone, and left no authentic history behind them,—that forced 
even the few among them that did write to write their Gospels. 
All these tolerably certain reflections lead us to the theory, that 
Matthew did not write his Gospel till towards the close of his life. 

But besides inferences from the facts of the case, we have in 
the evangelical writings, we think, pretty clear proof that the 
above was the real state of feeling in the early Church, and 
among the apostolic body. 

The opening verses of St. Luke’s Gospel afford us very valu- 
able information here. We cannot read those verses without 
having the impression strongly forced upon us that “the eye- 
witnesses of the Word,” from whose teaching many in that time 
endeavoured to draw out memoirs of Christ, were most of them 
departed from this life. It would seem that it was the departure 
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from among them of the apostles generally, that created a great 
want in the Church which many earnest and well-intentioned 
Christians, as well as others of a different kind, laboured to sup- 
ply, by writing what professed to be the teaching of the apostles, 
Now that they were no more,—when they could not be appealed 
to, to supply information and to correct error, a sore loss was 
felt which many laboured to supply with different objects in 
view. This is the impression which St. Luke conveys to us in 
his opening verses, when he says that “ many have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things which are 
most surely believed among us, even as they delivered them unto 
us which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the Word.” These “ eye-witnesses,” we say, would seem to have 
done their work,—delivered their testimony,—and slept in Jesus; 
and then, to prevent oblivion of their words, or erroneous ac- 
counts of them, “ many” took in hand to deliver an account of 
apostolic teaching, or for the purpose of propagating error. 
Luke felt the same urgent necessity which had actuated them, 
and having had as perfect information at least as they had, and 
a higher aid in writing his recollections, he proceeds to give an 
account of the life of Christ which could with certainty be relied 
on as accurate, while those other accounts, from the necessary 
imperfection of human memory and comprehension, could not 
be so relied on. We take it then that Luke penned those verses 
when, in all probability, most of the apostles were dead, and 
those who: might have survived were too distant to be appealed 
to by the churches of the empire. 

Dean Alford indeed considers that he has, in the case of this 
Gospel, “a fixed date,” which necessarily obliges us to conclude 
that it was written at a much earlier period than we have here 
supposed. We know that he wrote his Gospel before he wrote 
the Acts of the Apostles (Acts i. 1), and the dean considers that 
from Acts xxviii. 30 we cannot at all suppose that the Acts was 
written at any period subsequent to the termination of the second 
year of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome.’ Before this he says the 
Gospel “ must have been published.” It may appear presump- 
tuous to differ from the Dean of Canterbury when he expresses © 
so decided an opinion, but, however this may appear, we have 
just as little doubt but that his inference from the above text is 
certainly unfounded. We had intended to have kept the full 
discussion of this question until we came to speak more parti- 
cularly of St. Luke’s Gospel; but perhaps this may be as good 
an opportunity for discussing it as later on. 
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The words of St. Luke descriptive of the time of Paul’s stay 
asa prisoner at Rome are these: “And Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, and received all that came in unto 
him.” The only natural force of these words is, that they de- 
scribe the entire period of Paul’s imprisonment. It was two entire 
years—neither more nor less. They are the words of a man who 
evidently knew how long Paul’s imprisonment lasted, and evi- 
dently intended to tell how long it lasted. Does any one think 
it consistent with these words to suppose that Paul might, for 
anything they convey to the contrary, have remained in prison 
three, four, or more years? We are sure that such an idea will 
be felt to be inconsistent with their natural force. But if so, 
then they must be taken as descriptive of the entire period of 
lime during which the apostle remained in prison. It follows as 
a matter of course that the Acts was written, not during the 
imprisonment, but after it was ended either by Paul’s release or 
death. If the book tells us the whole time that the imprison- 
ment lasted, it must have been written after it was over; and if 
after it was over, we cannot tell how soon or how long after. 
Dean Alford’s “ fixed date” then is not a fixed date at all. We 
only know that the book of Acts was written at some period 
subsequent to the termination of Paul’s imprisonment, and that 
the Gospel was written prior to the Acts. But for anything 
Luke tells us, the Acts might have been written six, ten, or 
twenty years after the imprisonment was over. 

But, observes the Dean of Canterbury, if Paul “had left 
Rome or that house, or had any remarkable event happened to 
him before the publication, we cannot suppose that so careful a 
recorder as Luke would have failed to bring his work down to 
the time then present, by noticing such departure or such event.” 
This argument would be conclusive if we had any reason to sup- 
pose that Luke’s object in the Acts was to write the entire life 
of Paul, or as much as he knew of it. He evidently had no 
such object : his object was evidently gained when he had brought 
Paul to Rome, the metropolis of the world, and described him 
as there testifying to Christ. Of the two years of his stay there, 
of which he could have written volumes of deeply interesting 
matter if his object had been to tell us all he knew of Paul, two 
. short verses—after the interview between the apostle and the 
Jews, which took place the third day after his arrival—form the 
entire account. His object was not to write the life of Paul, 
except so far as his account of that life accomplished a much 
higher object. Personally attached as he was to Paul, he loses 
sight, in his inspired narrative, of the hero and the friend, in 
making even that friend subservient to Christ ; just as Matthew 
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and John in their Gospels forget themselves in the object which 
they are describing. Luke’s object was gained when he brought 
Paul to Rome, and so he dismisses him from his narrative, just 
as his object in connexion with Peter had been gained when he 
described his preaching in Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria, and, 
this gained, dismisses him with the words, “ he went into another 
place” (xii. 17); after which he never introduces the great apos. 
tle of the opening era of the Church, except when he is inciden- 
tally brought upon one occasion into notice by his meeting with 
St. Paul at the time of the council (chap. xv.) Plainly his pur- 
pose was not to write the life either of Peter or of Paul: his 
object was to write so much of the lives of these two men as 
carried out the real object he had in mind in writing the book 
of Acts. He knew a great deal about St. Peter subsequent to 
the conversion of Cornelius and the escape from Herod, but it 
was not to his purpose, and he tells us not a word of it. The 
man of whom he was so minute up to his twelfth chapter is 
afterwards kept out of sight just as if there was no Peter. So 
with Paul. He knew very much about his early life before he 
became an apostle, and of the first years of his apostleship, but 
they were not essential to his object, and he is almost silent 
upon them. He knew much of Paul’s life after he arrived at 
Rome, but by this time his object had been gained, and in a 
few words he dismisses the man on whom he had descanted with 
such minuteness during his missionary career throughout the 
great Gentile empire, ending at its capital. 

And what was Luke’s object in the book of Acts? He tells 
us what it was in his first chapter. It was to shew us the fulfil- 
ment of Christ’s last promise and command: “ Ye shall receive 
power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth” (i. 8). 
There is the plan of the book of Acts. It describes the fulfil- 
ment of these words of Christ, and not one whit more. The: 
day of Pentecost comes first before us (chap. ii.); then comes 
the witness to Christ in Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria, and 
Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, is the foremost figure; 
then comes the witness to Christ in the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and Paul, the man of world-wide labours, occupies the 
pen of the inspired physician. But. as each accomplishes 
Christ’s command, he is dropped at once from view, and s0 
we see no more of Peter after his testimony to the circumcision, 
or of Paul after his testimony to Gentile Rome. The depar- 
ture of Paul from Rome—even his death there—were not re- 
quired in order to fulfil the object of St. Luke, and therefore 
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he may have known of both of them when he wrote his book, 
and yet not have mentioned either. In the volume which has 
described greater men than Plutarch wrote of, there is no hero- 
worship. 

We must then abandon the date which Dean Alford supposes 
he found in Acts xxviii. 30. We see that it implies that the 
Acts was written after the close of St. Paul’s imprisonment, but 
how soon after we cannot tell. Before he wrote Acts he wrote 
his Gospel, but neither can we tell how long before; probably 
not long. At all events we are at liberty to take the opening 
words of his Gospel with the idea they naturally suggest, of 
having been written when the apostles in general were dead. If 
this is allowed, we may easily see how it bears upon the date of 
Matthew’s Gospel. At the late period in which we suppose 
Luke to have written, it appears tolerably certain he had not 
heard of any Gospel written by an apostle. He speaks of many 
gospels drawn up to supply an urgent want of the Church, but 
these are all gospels by others than apostles. He intimates that 
these were all that the churches could then look to as containing 
a written account of Christ’s life, and thus is evidently ignorant 
of any Gospel written by an apostle. This puts out of all ques- 
tion the idea of Matthew’s having written a Gospel in Judea 
within a few years after our Lord’s ascension, and suggests a late 
date and a distant land for its appearance. 

But these opening verses of his Gospel also shew us that 
there was not a general idea in the early Church that they were 
to expect written gospels from the apostles. It was evidently 
the absence of any such expectation—whether from their death 
or other causes—that led many to write gospels. What they 
could not have, or did not look for from the original eye- 
witnesses, they endeavoured to supply themselves with; and we 
thus see how that down to a late period the idea was current in 
the Church that apostles were not to write gospels. 

Does not St. Peter seem to intimate that such too was the 
idea of the apostles themselves, and that it was only the con- 
templation of how things might go after their death that induced 
some of them to write what they had seen? What he says in 
his second Epistle (i. 2—15) seems to convey an impression that 
his presence and teaching were sufficient for the Church as long 
as they could have them, but that when he was gone, written 
history must supply the place of inspired oral testimony. To 
whatever written document we may suppose him to refer, he 
certainly does intimate in verse 15 that writing should occupy 
to the Church the place which apostolic oral teaching occupied 
while the apostles lived; or, in other words, written histories of 
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Christ’s life were not by him deemed essential so long as he or 
other apostles lived. But as we shall refer more particularly to 
this passage when speaking of St. Mark’s Gospel, we will not 
now allude to it any further. 

We have not much in the contents of the Gospel to indicate 
its date. There are, however, two expressions which serve to 
shew that it must have been written a considerable time after 
the events which it records. These are, first, the mention that 
the field which was purchased with Judas’s money was “ called 
the field of blood unto this day ;” the second, that the report 
that our Lord’s disciples stole his body out of the tomb “ is com- 
monly reported among the Jews until this day.” The expression 
is one of common occurrence, and refers to periods of time of 
very different length ; it may refer to a period of ten, or twenty, 
or a thousand years. But in every case it indicates that @ period 
of great duration as regards the nature of the thing spoken of has 
elapsed. Paul, after he had spent some thirty years as an apostle 
of Christ, felt warranted in using this expression: “ Having ob- 
tained help of God, I continue unto this day witnessing.” And 
Peter was warranted in using it of the preservation of David’s 
sepulchre after the lapse of some thousand years: “ His sepul- 
chre is with us unto this day” (Acts xxvi. 22; ii. 29). Both 
these periods were very considerable when we consider what it 
was which is said to have continued, and the shorter period abso- 
lutely is relatively at least as long as the longer. It was a marvel 
of constancy that St. Paul should have continued anything like 
thirty years witnessing to Jesus in the face of contempt, and 
obloquy, and hardship, and danger, and coldness, and disappoint- 
ment, and ingratitude. A year’s similar experience would have 
worn out the patience of one not thoroughly in earnest. It was 
also remarkable that David’s tomb should have continued after 
the changes and violence to which Jerusalem was subjected during 
the lapse of more than a thousand years. Paul could not thus 
have spoken in the early years of his apostleship, nor Peter of 
the times of the undisturbed succession of David’s family. But 
it was applicable to the apostle in the close of his life, and to 
David’s tomb after his city had been exposed to the violence of 
the Babylonians and Antiochus. 

In this mannér we try to estimate the time indicated by the 
expression in Matthew’s Gospel. We do not think that a period 
of a few years would justify its use in either case. The name of 
a place to which such fearful celebrity was attached as to Judas’s 
field would not be at all likely to die away for many years, or 
until the coming of times whose awful troubles and alarms would 
obliterate the past from memory. Nor would the report of the 
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clandestine abstraction of Christ’s body from the tomb be suf- 
fered soon to die away, when it was all that the inveterate ene- 
mies of the Gospel could oppose to the bold unceasing testimony 
of men who said and repeated each day of their life that they 
had seen Jesus alive after he was buried. Neither name nor 
report would be at all likely to die away until at least the coming 
of those ominous times when the gathering of the Roman eagles 
over the quivering carcase shadowed out to general apprehension 
the time as near when the whole land was to be a field of blood, 
and the Jew might forget in the ruin of his nation the fabricated 
story of his priesthood. Their continuing then to the time when 
Matthew composed his Gospel indicates its composition as being 
many years after the events recorded had taken place. 

If we suppose the Gospel to have been written some short 
time previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, of the predicted 
destruction of which it gives so minute an account, we will obtain 
a date in agreement with the preceding considerations. At the 
close of St. Matthew’s life, just as it occurrrd to Peter, it occurred 
to him that the Church would needs require, after his decease, 
a written life of Christ by an inspired eye-witness, in order to 
preserve it from the deluge of apocryphal stories with which it 
would surely be inundated then; and to such a thought at such 
a time we probably owe, under God’s providence, the inestimable 
treasure of Matthew’s Gospel. 

As to the language in which this Gospel was first written, if 
we have agreed to the previous reasoning, we can have no hesi- 
tation in rejecting the theory of a Hebrew original. The opi- 
nions of those best qualified to decide from internal evidence 
whether it bears the marks of a translation or not are divided, 
and may therefore fairly leave us to decide on other grounds, 
Neander thinks that the original Hebrew document of Matthew 
passed through the hands of a Greek editor; Michaelis considers 
ita translation from the original Hebrew; while Alford seems 
decided to agree with those who find in the Gospel itself internal 
evidence of a Greek original. The main reason then for suppos- 
ing that it was at first written in Hebrew arose from the suppo- 
sition, that it was composed for the converted Jews of Palestine, 
and was therefore written in their language. But as we have 
seen that it was not, in all probability, written in Judea at all, 
this reason is set aside, and no other view remains for us but 
that Greek was its original language. But there are in the 
Gospel itself indications which are conclusive against its being 
atranslation. If it were originally in Hebrew, and translated 
into Greck, we should find no such thing as the interpretation of 
Hebrew words in the Gospel. It is quite plain that a Hebrew 
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writer would not interpret in Hebrew a Hebrew phrase; conse- 
quently such a passage as chap. xxvii. 46 would have been given 
in the original Hebrew (if such had been) without the explana- 
tory words, “ That is to say, My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” The verse in Hebrew would have ended with 
“Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani.” A translation of the Hebrew ori- 
ginal would have run thus, “ And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” The verse, as we have it, indicates therefore that it 
was in this form it was thus written, and overturns the notion 
of a translation from the Hebrew to the Greek. We have similar 
instances in chap. i. 23; xxvii. 33. 

We find precisely similar passages in other parts of Scripture 
which we know were at the first written in Greek. Thus in 
Mark v. 41 we read that Jesus “took the damsel by the hand, 
and said unto her, Talitha cumi; which is, being interpreted, 
Damsel, I say unto thee, arise.” Had this been a translation 
from the so-called Hebrew it would have run thus, “ And Jesus 
took the damsel by the hand, and said unto her, Damsel, arise.” 
See, for similar instances, John i. 42; Acts. i. 19; iv. 36. 

It may perhaps make this matter plainer to take a passage 
from the Greek, and shew that a translation could not possibly 
take the form which the above passages in Matthew have. We 
will take our Lord’s words addressed to Lazarus in his grave, 
John xi. 43: xal radra eirrav, povh peyddn expavyace. Aalape, 
Sedpo Ew. You could not translate these words into English 
otherwise than as they are translated. To make them assume 
the form of the expressions found in Matthew would be to depart 
altogether from the province of translation. We will throw them 
into such a form, and see this at once: “And when he thus had 
spoken, he cried with a loud voice, Lazare, deuro exo, which is, 
being interpreted, Lazarus, I say unto thee, come forth.” This 
is not translation from the Greek into English, and consequently 
similar expressions in Matthew are not translations from Hebrew 
into Greek. Internal evidence coincides with external reasons 
for concluding that our Gospel of St. Matthew is an original 
work, not a translation. 

That the writer of this Gospel was thoroughly and minutely 
acquainted with Jewish customs, and the local phrases and politics 
of Galilee, we have abundant proof. This is so much the case that, 
as we have already seen, it suggested the idea that he wrote speci- 
ally for the converts in Palestine. We considered, however, p. 275, 
that it only proves his own early Jewish education, and will now 
refer briefly to some indications which would shew that the writer 
was not only a Jew, but educated to mature life in Galilee. 
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St. Matthew has frequent occasion to speak of that sheet of 
water by whose shores so much of our Lord’s life was spent. 
He, with Mark, invariably give it the local name of “sea,” while 
Luke, the foreigner, invariably calls it “a lake.” The writers 
of the former Gospels were Jews, in whose eyes, and in whose 
eyes only, Gennesaret was a sea. Even the Jewish Josephus, 
writing for foreigners, calls it a lake. Again, Matthew speaks 
of “the traditions of the elders” without any explanation, as 
though so familiar to him that it did not occur to him that it 
might not be familiar to others (xv. 1, 2).- Again, the peculiarly 
Jewish phrase, “kingdom of heaven,” occurs twenty-four times 
in St. Matthew; elsewhere, not at all. But there is one expres- 
sion which seems to indicate the Galilean beyond mistake ; it is 
in the title which he and Mark give to Herod Antipas. Matthew 
calls him “a king,” a title which no foreigner, and scarce any 
but a Galilean Jew, would give to this Herod. He was not a king, 
he was but a tetrarch, the title which Luke invariably gives him. 
Josephus also gives him no higher title.“ Nor was it in ignorance 
of his proper title that Matthew calls him a king; in the same 
chapter in which he familiarly speaks of him as “ the king,” he 
calls him “ Herod the tetrarch” (xiv. 1,9). He never would 
have called him a tetrarch if he thought he had a legal title to 
the higher dignity of king. And why then does he give him a 
title to which Herod had no claim? He gives it for a reason 
which could only influence a Galilean, living under the govern- 
ment of Herod, versed in the local title which Herod longed for, 
and which was doubtless given to him generally by those who 
lived under his jurisdiction, but which would be unknown or 
unthought of out of Galilee. Josephus explains this matter ;/ 
he tells us how, on the elevation of the brother of Herod’s wife 
to the dignity of king, Herodias was miserable at her husband’s 
inferior title, and excited him perpetually to seek from Cesar 
the title of king. After considerable efforts, she at length per- 
suaded him to set out for Rome to seek the title, and they set 
out, though the suit proved unsuccessful. Hence the local title 
in Galilee of king given to one who was but a tetrarch. The 
courtiers of Herod knew the inner politics of his household, and, 
to gratify their master’s pride, would give him the coveted title ; 
from them it would spread throughout the tetrarchy, and Herod 
would be in popular language “the king” in Galilee, though 
everywhere else nothing but a tetrarch. The bestowal of this title 
on him in our Gospel, written long after the events and in a 
distant land, indicates then clearly a writer who had lived during 
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his earlier life in Galilee, who was accustomed to its local phrases, 
and to whom it was a usual thing to give to the tetrarch Herod 
Antipas the title of king. No one else would ever have done this, 

We now proceed to consider the chronological arrangement 
of Matthew’s Gospel, and it will, we think, lead us to Dean 
Alford’s conclusion, that it was written with very little reference 
to the order in time of the events related. Thus, as Alford 
remarks, we learn from Mark iv. 35 that the whole former part 
of Matthew’s Gospel is out of order of time. Mark expressly 
tells us that it was on the evening of the same day on which our 
Lord spoke the parable of the sower that the storm took place, 
Luke also places it after the parable. But Matthew relates the 
storm in his eighth and the parable in his thirteenth chapter; 
and the events before and after the storm are so linked together, 
that we cannot suppose that that one scene only is related out 
of its order, but the whole series of events in connexion with it. 
Again, Matthew relates the scene of the expulsion from the 
temple on the day of our Lord’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
while Mark tells us it happened on the day after (Matt. xxi. 12; 
Mark xi. 12—15). Luke does not, as Alford thinks, agree with 
Matthew; he merely relates the scene as having taken place on 
the occasion of this visit of Christ to Jerusalem, but gives no 
intimation as to what day it happened on (Luke xix. 44, 45), 
Nor is there the smallest reason for supposing, with Alford (in 
Matt. xxi. 1), that our Lord’s first entry into Jerusalem was pri- 
vate. The account in Luke is quite inconsistent with such a 
notion, nor does Mark xi. 11 intimate anything of this kind. 
Mark’s account is the fullest, and explains all: on the evening 
of his triumphal entry our Lord entered into the temple, and 
saw the state of things there, but did nothing until the next 
day. Matthew relates the expulsion out of its time. 

These, and other instances which might be added, shew us 
that Matthew wrote with little regard to chronological order. 
Whether he was in every instance aware of the order and neg- 
lected it, as certainly was sometimes the case (xiv. 1—14), or in 
some cases was really ignorant of the order, we are not to depend 
upon his narrative in a chronological point of view. As we read 
Suetonius without regarding him as chronological in his arrange- 
ment, so we read the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

But some may regard it as subversive of his claims to inspi- 
ration to suppose him ignorant of anything relative to the affairs 
he undertakes to relate. It would be indeed fatal to what we 
consider a satisfactory view of inspiration to suppose him ignorant 
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of anything which he undertakes to teach with authority, but 
not to suppose him ignorant where he does not profess so to teach. 
The objection arises from a very erroneous view of inspiration. 
God chooses how far he will inspire any man; so far as he in- 
spires there we trust: when he ceases, there the authority of 
the writer ceases without injury to what has been inspired. We 
may well suppose Matthew inspired as to the events which he 
relates, and uninspired in their order of time; what he says we 
may be sure happened, though we may not rely upon his Gospel 
as relating their order of time. 

This view of Matthew’s possible ignorance of the chronology 
of his Gospel agrees with the universal theory of ‘inspiration, as 
limited in every inspired man. Inspiration bestowed different 
gifts on different men, but in all, their knowledge was partial. 
The inspiration of Peter on the day of Pentecost did not acquaint 
him with the abolition of the distinction between the Gentile 
and the Jew (Acts x. 28). Paul’s inspiration-gave him no know- 
ledge of other men’s minds,—or of his own future movements, 
—or of questions of interest and importance to the churches,— 
or of events which had happened to him in past times (Acts xix. 
2,3; 1 Cor. iv. 19; 1 Cor. vii. 6, 8, 12, 25; 1 Cor. i. 16). The 
prophet understood not always his own predictions, or the apostle 
his own declarations. Inspiration in the prophet’s case only 
lifted a small portion of the veil which hides the future, while 
that future, in its infinite vastness, was just as much hid from 
prophets as from other men; and in the apostle’s case, it only 
taught him some truth, while it left other truths to be as vaguely 
guessed at, or as wholly unconceived by him as by others. And 
s0 it is no disparagement of Matthew’s inspiration to suppose 
him ignorant of much of the chronology of his Gospel, while 
of the events themselves which he relates we may be perfectly 
assured. He has made no profession of any strict chronological 
arrangement, and we are therefore not concerned to defend what 
he has not asserted. 

With regard to the style of the Gospel, we think it is that 
of one unversed in the art of composition, and that it exhibits 
amind quite incapable of any of the loftier efforts of oratorical 
genius. And if this is the case, it only sets out in a more strik- 
ing manner the inspiration of a man who, being himself of an 
ordinary and prosaic mind, and ignorant of setting off common- 
place thoughts with the charm of cultivated language, has yet 
given us in it long and sustained discourses of a character and an 
order which stand comparison with the highest efforts of human 
genius and skill. The discourses which Matthew gives us of 
Christ could not by any possibility have been composed by him. 
VOL, XIV.—NO, XXVIII. U 
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They are, in fact, beyond any external evidence, proofs of the 
authenticity and fulfilment of those remarkable words found in 
John xiv. 26: “The Holy Ghost will bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” Those words 
were once spoken, and spoken by One who brought them to 
pass. The Gospel of St. Matthew is a proof of this; in it we 
find recorded discourses of a nature, a grandeur, and a style of 
which the writer was himself wholly incapable; of a length which 
would defy correct recollection at the very time of their delivery, 
but which it were a hopeless task for any one to recall long years 
after they were uttered. We would sooner suppose Smollett 
capable of writing like Macaulay than Matthew of composing 


the sermon on the mount. His twenty-third chapter again is _ 


utterly beyond his power; for bold, graphic, and pointed vigour 
we should not hesitate to compare it with any uninspired compo- 
sition of any master of denunciation, and there are few that 
would not look poor in the comparison: it is wholly above Mat- 
thew’s mind and style. The tax-gatherer’s ledger gave no aid 
in the formation of an invective which excels anything in Demos- 
thenes: nor could the sublime predictions of the twenty-fourth 
chapter have been the work of St. Matthew. 

What are these, and whence are they? We have them writ- 
ten, and we ask their source. They are beyond question the 
recalling in late life to memory words spoken years ago by a 
master-mind, of whom it was truly said, that “ never man spoke 
as he did.”’ Accordingly we find ideas, human thoroughly yet 
superhuman too, entering into every phase of the human heart, 
expressed in language not one word of which could be altered 
without injury to its effect. Whether it be the beatitudes on 
the mount, or the denunciations in the temple, or the prophetic 
anticipations of woe to Israel and the world, we find a power, a 
pathos, a terseness, an imagination, a beauty of language, of 
which the publican was as capable as a stammerer would be to 
captivate the Roman forum with the oratory of Cicero. Here 
is proof of inspiration. It is indeed inspiration which has quick- 
ened memory with a coal of fire from heaven, and the very words 
of the great Teacher are uttered as they once fell a 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF BOSSUET. 


Jacques Benicne Bossver, the illustrious subject of the pre- 
sent memoir, was born in the ancient city of Dijon on the 27th 
of September, 1627, and was baptized on the 29th of the same 
month in the church of St. Jean. His father, Benigne Bossuet, 
was counsellor in the Parliament in 1633; and his grandfather, 
Jacques Bossuet, was counsellor in the Parliament of Bourgogne 
in 1597. The family had long occupied an honourable position 
in Dijon, where they are found to have been established at least 
since 1461. There can be no doubt that Bossuet owed much to 
the favourable circumstances in which he was placed, since they 
facilitated his introduction to those persons whose influence could 
promote his interests. But while this was the case, it is to his 
extraordinary genius that he was mainly indebted for his promo- 
tion, and to it alone is due the renown of his memory. Had 
he been no more richly endowed with superior mental qualifica- 
tions than many others whose names posterity has not preserved 
from oblivion, his own would long ere this have been forgotten. 
We shall see as we proceed that he purchased every distinction 
which was conferred upon him by the force of his character, by 
his great talents, and by his untiring industry. 

The mental superiority of Bossuet early appeared, so much 
so that when little more than a child, he excited the hopes of his 
family, who confidently anticipated his future excellence. While 
his mind was active, and his disposition lively, he manifested an 
amiability which won affection, and a modesty which inspired 
with confidence. He had an uncle, Claude Bossuet, who had 
been counsellor in the Parliament of Dijon in 1610, and who as 
a civilian enjoyed in his lifetime various other marks of distine- 
tion. This uncle was the godfather of young Jacques Benigne, 
and seems to have been particularly attached to him. He was 
aman who paid some attention to literature, and it was his de- 
light to take his nephew into his study, where he first acquired 
the knowledge and the love of books. Bossuet’s father removed 
to Metz in 1633, leaving behind him his two sons, Antoine and 
Jacques Benigne, who were under the eye and guardianship of 
their uncle. They were sent to school at the college of the Jesuits 


at Dijon, to be instructed in grammar and Latin. Jacques 


Benigne displayed considerable aptitude for study, and was en- 

dowed with a particularly retentive memory, which enabled him 

to learn and to repeat many of the verses of Virgil. This happy 

facility was encouraged by the uncle, who gave every encourage- 

ment to his nephew, whom his masters as much admired as he 
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himself was delighted with them. From time to time Bossuet’s 
father returned to Dijon, and marked with parental pride the 
progress of his son. It happened one day that he took the boy 
into his study, when an incident occurred which shewed that he 
had a relish and an aptitude for other than merely secular studies, 
He had seen, read and admired the Latin poets, but till this 
time he had never opened the Scriptures. He was now a student 
in rhetoric, and his mind was both informed and cultivated. On 
the occasion in question, he found among his father’s books a 
Latin Bible, which his curiosity prompted him to examine. He 
asked and obtained his parent’s consent to take it away. He 
took it, and discovered in its pages traces of sublimity and ex- 
cellence, which made him prefer it to all that he had ever read. 
As long as he lived he remembered with grateful pleasure the 
impression which he at once received from this perusal. It was 
an event which he never forgot, and which seemed ever present, 
so deeply had his soul been moved. 

The disposition of Bossuet from his earliest years was so 
towards religion, that the far-seeing Jesuits, who were not unob- 
servant either of this or of his excellent natural talents, judged 
that he was a suitable candidate for admission to their society. 
The regent of the school made the proposal to the youth, and 
often talked with him on the subject, but he thought it his duty 
to consult his uncle on the matter. His uncle, who believed his 
nephew destined for something better than the society of Jesus, 
discountenanced the project, and persuaded the father to send 
his son to Paris, to pursue his studies there, and in this way 
brought the measures of the Jesuits to an end. He had already 
commenced the study of Greek, and laid the foundation of the 
respectable acquaintance with that language which he subse- 
quently attained. 

Bossuet was now to come more closely into contact with the 
world. Hitherto his time had been chiefly spent at Dijon, with 
occasional visits to Metz, where in the bosom of his family he 
relaxed from his severer studies. One of his companions at Dijon, 
Pierre du Mai, relates that he was so given to books, that he 
scarcely found time for the ordinary recreations of youth; and 
it was this which led his schoolfellows to invent a pun upon his 
name which may have passed for a veritable etymology—Bos 
suetus aratro. He was scarcely nine years of age when he re- 
ceived the tonsure in token of his dedication to the ministry of 
religion. On the 24th of November, 1640, when little more 
than thirteen, he was created canon of the cathedral church of 
Metz, partly as the recompence of his unusual attainments, and 
partly, doubtless, owing to his father’s influence. These and 
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other facts serve to discredit the report, that he was originally 
designed for another profession. 

In 1642 the Abbé Bossuet visited the metropolis of France. 
He entered Paris on the day made memorable by the return of 
Cardinal Richelieu, who came there to die, to use the words of 
Lamartine, “like Tiberius to Rome, amidst the silence of terror, 
and stained with the blood of Cing-Mars and of De Thou, which 
he had just shed at Lyons.” 

Bossuet witnessed the cavalcade, and the proud and haughty 
cardinal borne along in his litter—the avant-courier of his funeral 
procession, for the hand of Death was already upon him; he 
died on the 4th of December, 1642, in the fifty-eighth year of 
his age. Bossuet also saw him carried to his grave with all the 
pomp and outward glory which could be displayed. What was 
the kind of impression produced upon the young ecclesiastic, 
what feelings agitated his breast, and what thoughts arose within 
him on these occasions it is hard to say, but we do know that 
he never forgot them. In them he saw the grandeur and the 
vanity of man, and he could not but reflect upon the character 
and course becoming one who had consecrated himself to the 
service of the altar of the Prince of Peace. Of Richelieu we 
have nothing to say; it is well known how firmly he held the 
reins of government, and how, although ambitious, overbearing, 
and unprincipled, he enabled his sovereign, not his master, to 
rule with a more absolute sway than his predecessors. But the 
minister and his monarch both came to the same tomb within a 
few months of each other. Louis XIII. died in the following 
May, and was succeeded by his son, who was then hardly five 
years old. This son took the government as Louis XIV., under 
the regency of his mother, and occupied the throne till 1715, 
or more than seventy years. Of him we shall have more to say 
in subsequent pages; at present we can only intimate his ascen- 
sion. Events so striking and changes so great must have taught 
their own lessons to Bossuet, who, as we said, had just come to 
Paris. His object was to enter the university as a student of 
philosophy in the College of Navarre. 

The head master or principal of this college at that time was 
Nicolas Cornet, who had been originally a Jesuit, and who was 
appointed syndic of the faculty of theology. When the Augus- 
tinus of Jansenius, published after the death of its author, had 
been condemned by the Pope, at the instance of the Jesuits, 
and the five propositions deduced from it, and pronounced here- 
tical, had led to much bickering and heart-burning, Cornet took 
up the matter, and as syndic of the Sorbonne, denounced these 
famous propositions before the faculty of theology on the Ist of 
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July, 1649. The controversy thus raised was, however, not 
allayed ; it continued during the lifetime of Bossuet, who him. 
self took part in it, and was perpetuated after his death. 

Cornet became particularly attached to Bossuet, and endea- 
voured in every way to promote his advancement. To his wise 
counsel and affectionate solicitude Bossuet referred in after life 
with becoming gratitude. Cornet died in 1663, and Bossuet 
pronounced over him a funeral oration in which he recapitulates 
the advantages derived by him from his master. ‘Can I,” he 
exclaimed on this occasion, “ refuse him some fruits of a mind 
which he cultivated with a father’s kindness, or deny him some 
share in my discourses, after he has been so often their censor 
and their judge?” 

His studies at Navarre were not confined to philosophy; he 
acquired a competent knowledge of the Greek language, and, 
according to Le Dieu, he read all the ancient Greek and Latin 
historians, orators, and poets. So thoroughly did he apply him- 
self, and so strong was his memory, that he was enabled to 
repeat the choicest passages not only from the poets, but from 
the orators and historians, down to an advanced period of life. 
He was fond of descanting upon the classic authors, and of illus- 
trating his characteristic descriptions by apt quotations. He was 
a great admirer of Homer, and equally partial to Virgil among 
the poets. He revelled in the declamations of Demosthenes 
against Philip; and among the orations of Cicero, he was parti- 
cularly partial to that noble example of eloquence, the Pro 
Ligario. It was his custom to pronounce his judgment of the 
authors he had read, and opinions once formed by him.were 
seldom changed. But while he studied the classics, he did not 
neglect the Scriptures, of which he acquired a knowledge which 
is apparent upon almost every page of his writings. In this 
diligent study of the Bible he was particularly encouraged by 
M. Cornet, who rightly judged that nothing was more important 
for a candidate for the priestly office. Like some other men of 
extraordinary genius, “ he was never tempted to study the mathe. 
matics, not that he believed them useless, but because he was 
persuaded that an ecclesiastic could employ his time better than 
in dry speculations which had nothing to do with religion.” 
Le Dieu says, however, that while he called mathematics a vain 
study for churchmen, he was not insensible to their value to 
others; and that sometimes he took pleasure in hearing great 
mathematicians explain their problems. The repugnance of 
Bossuet to mathematical pursuits will cause no surprise to those 





* De Burigny, Vie de M. Bossuet, p. 10. 
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t who observe the character of his mind, and who remember 
. that he had worked out for himself a course which, while it 

required reasoning, demanded a more rapid, and was satisfied 
4 with a less exact, process of argumentation than was consistent 
e with mathematical precision. 
ec Philosophy was more attractive to him, and Des Cartes was 
t his model and his master; a man, too, who during his lifetime’ 
4 acquired a reputation which philosophers are not always sure of. 
e Perhaps no men as a class have more need to leave their reputa- 
d tion to posterity. The afterwards-celebrated Huet was one of 
e Bossuet’s fellow-students, and relates that he has held many 
it lively discussions with Bossuet in a friendly spirit, but in direct 

opposition to the system of Des Cartes.’ 
ie Such was the progress made by Bossuet in the college, that 
d, he speedily attracted attention; and such was his attention to 
‘n the duties of religion, that they scarcely knew which most to 
1 admire, his piety, his diligence, or his great talent. Yet hard 
to as he worked, he found time to participate in the diversions of 
m his companions, on which occasions, such was the heartiness 
e. with which he entered into them, one might have supposed they 
g were his chief care. Through all his life he was characterized 
as by the thoroughness with which he performed everything in which 
ag he engaged ; he threw his whole soul and all his energies into it 
es for the time being, as if it were the one thing which he had to 
i do. Here lies very much, if we mistake not, the secret of his 
r0 extraordinary influence; when other men who did things by 
he halves quailed before their difficulties, and were defeated, he 
re carried himself forward by the impetuosity with which he moved, 
‘ot and therefore seldom failed to reach his aim. 
ch The College of Navarre, at the time when Bossuet studied 
iis there, was in a very flourishing state. Not only candidates for 
by sacred offices, but young men of rank and fortune, who were 
nt destined for civic honours and employments, were among the 
of alumni. Bossuet found friends among them all, and some of 
1e- his old college acquaintances perpetuated their intimacy with 
ras him through life. 
an Probably the rivalry which existed between the university 
om and the Jesuits, as to which should produce the greatest and 
ain most distinguished scholars, contributed to the celebrity of the 
to college, of which mention has been made. Of course, if either 
eat party were fortunate enough to obtain some precocious genius, 
of no time was lost in making known the fact, and exhibiting the 
ose prodigy to the delighted Parisians. 
iT * Des Cartes was born in 1596, and died in 1650. 

* Amicw quidem ac acres tamen habits fuerant inter nos concertationes. 
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Now Bossuet was undoubtedly a genius, and one of such 
promise as was seldom met with among the university students, 
At the end of his first year in philosophy, therefore, he was 
selected to defend a thesis on philosophy before M. de Cospean, 
bishop of Lisieux. This prelate had considerable influence at 
court; he had been a disciple of the celebrated Justus Lipsius, 
and was now preacher-in-ordinary to the Queen-mother Anne of 
Austria, and grand-directeur of the ladies of the court. The 
circumstances which led to his elevation were somewhat singular, 
The Duke d’Epernon having heard of his remarkable powers of 
oratory, went down to the college of Lisieux, where Cospean was 
engaged as a teacher of youth. There he had an opportunity of 
hearing him; he was astonished, and returned to court full of 
the subject. Curiosity was excited ; he was sent for, was heard, 
was admired, was appointed by the ladies as their spiritual direc- 
tor, and was drawn from his obscurity to be made in succession 
bishop of Aire, of Nantes, and of Lisieux. Cospean was much 
respected in the university, of which he was regarded as a prin- 
cipal support, and he had already made the acquaintance of 
Bossuet. Partly in honour of the bishop, and partly for the 
advancement and glory of the College of Navarre, Cospean was 
chosen to witness the display of the students. Bossuet acquitted 
himself admirably in the presence of the high ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries who came, accompanied by others, on this memorable 
occasion. The force with which he argued, and the eloquence 
with which he spoke, were marvellous for a youth of sixteen 
years of age. Two of his fellow-students defended the same 
thesis on the following days, and with a success scarcely inferior 
to that of Bossuet. The university was elated ; so much so, that 
it threw down the gauntlet of defiance to the Jesuits, and chal- 
lenged them publicly to produce youthful philosophers of so 
much excellence. 

The reputation thus acquired by Bossuet made him the idol 
of the university, but his fame did not stop there; Paris talked 
of him with wonder and delight, and prelates and nobles carried 
his fame to the charmed precincts of the court. 

It was customary in those days, as it is not unknown in ours, 
for persons of quality and wealth, who had a disposition to pro- 
mote the interests of men of genius and learning, to invite them 
to their mansions, where they were introduced to the society of 
the great, and had opportunities of exhibiting their attainments. 
Bossuet had a cousin of some consideration and influence, and 
he, being naturally proud of his youthful relative, was particu- 
larly attentive to him, and embraced every opportunity of making 
him known. In this way, he appeared at the Hétel de Nevers, 
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such belonging to the Secretary of State, M. du Plessis-Guénégaud, 
nts, and a famous rendezvous of the celebrities of the time. He was 
was similarly introduced at several other places, both by M. Francois 
ean, Bossuet, his cousin, and by the Marquis de Fenquiéres, who had 
e at known his father at Metz. The marquis, in particular, took 
sius, Jacques Benigne on one occasion to the Hétel de Rambouillet, 
e of which was among the most famous places for such gatherings as 
The we have described. Here, one of the most remarkable events 
ilar, recorded of the early life of Bossuet occurred, and a brief nar- 
rs of rative of it is indispensable, illustrating as it does the character 
was and taste of the age, and the extraordinary courage and self- 
y of possession of our hero. 
l of Shortly before this circumstance occurred, in a conversation 
ard, at the Hotel de Rambouillet the Marquis de Montausier, to 
rec. whose sister the hotel belonged, spoke of the extraordinary merits 
sion of young Bossuet, and offered to introduce him to her. He said 
uch that such was his genius, that if they would shut him in a room 
rin- without books, and give him a subject for discourse, he would 
e of forthwith compose and repeat such a sermon as should give to 
the them entire satisfaction. The Marchioness de Rambouillet lis- 
was tened with astonishment to the statement, and was very anxious 
tted to have its accuracy tested. A messenger was despatched to the 
dig- college for the youthful abbé, who in obedience to the summons 
able was conveyed to the hotel the same evening. In the course of 
nce some hours his sermon was ready, and he was ushered into the 
een splendid saloon, where a large assembly of rank, wit, beauty and 
ame _ fashion had been gathered for the purpose of witnessing the dis- 
rior play. It was eleven o’clock at night when he commenced his 
that discourse, which in every respect answered the expectations 
hal- which he had excited as the Roscius of the period. Among the 
f 80 company present was the celebrated Voiture, the critic and the 
wit. What he thought of the merit of the preacher is not re- 
idol corded, but a piece of pleasantry in which he indulged has been 
ked duly transmitted tous. In allusion to the youth of the orator, 
ried and the lateness of the hour, he remarked that “he had never 
heard a preacher preach so early or so late.” So true is it that 
urs, a joke may be remembered when a sermon is forgotten: the 
TO- subject and the discourse of Bossuet have alike passed into obli- 
lem vion. 
y of The sermon just mentioned was not the only one of the kind, 
nts. and there is a tradition of a similar exhibition in the presence 
and of the Bishop of Lisieux and two of his friends, also bishops. 
cu- The prelates were so well satisfied, that M. de Cospean promised 
ing our young orator to present him to the Queen, before whom he 
should have an opportunity of repeating the discourse to which 
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they had just listened. What was perhaps better than the pro- 
mise, which was calculated to kindle his ambition, and feed his 
vanity at the expense of his humility, the bishop gave him some 
valuable hints on preaching, and some seasonable cautions not 
to neglect his studies, as many young men are tempted to do 
who have the gift of a fluent and ready expression. ‘ For,” said 
the bishop, “it is impossible for you to become a useful preacher 
if you are not well versed in the principles of theology, and if 
you are a stranger to the philosophy of morals.” This advice 
was not thrown away upon the young abbé, whose good sense 
taught him the propriety and the value of it. Bishop Cospean 
looked on Bossuet with great expectations, and one day said to 
his friends as he left the room, “That young man will be one of 
the great lights of the Church.” Among those who heard this 
was the Abbé la Bouthillier de Rancé, afterwards so famous as 
the Abbé de la Trappe. Unfortunately for Bossuet, the Bishop 
of Lisieux, for some cause or other, received an order to retire 
into his diocese ;¢ he was therefore unable to fulfil his promise 
of presenting Bossuet to preach before the Queen, and could 
only commend him to the protection, patronage, and friendship 
of the Abbé de Rancé, who so responded to it, that an intimacy 
was formed which only terminated with the death of the abbé. 
The retirement of De Rancé to La Trappe, says De Burigny, 
only served to cement his union with Bossuet, who went there 
several timés to see his friend, and to encourage his piety by the 
presence of so great an example. When the abbé died in 1700 
the monks of La Trappe, who knew how much Bossuet venerated 
their holy father, besought him to undertake his biography. He 
was not averse from this, and even instructed M. de St. André 
to obtain materials for him. He drew up some account of him, 
of which Marsolier was aware, and from which he borrowed 
these words: “ When the Abbé de la Trappe commenced his 
reform, I made two or three journeys to his abbey with Father 
de Mouchi of the Oratoire to make there ‘ retreats.’ We went 
in secret to hear the exhortations which he addressed to the 
monks at the chapter after primes. They were so lively, forcible, 
and touching, that we could not restrain our tears. All the 
monks departed from them with new fervour, and with senti- 
ments of compunction so extraordinary, that nothing seemed 
impossible to them.” While Bossuet contented himself with 
preparing some reminiscences of the Abbé of La Trappe, M. 
Marsollier undertook his life at the request of James II., king 
of England, who had known him well, and who cherished the 





¢ Where he died in 1646, aged 78. 
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greatest esteem and the most profound respect for the holy abbé. 
Bossuet contented himself with revising another biography which 
was drawn up by Pierre le Nain, a monk of La Trappe, and bro- 
ther of Tillemont.’ 

To return from this digression, Bossuet prosecuted his studies 
at the College of Navarre with great success, under the able 
direction of Nicolas Cornet. From the philosophical course he 
proceeded to the study of theology, when Cornet, equally de- 
lighted with his piety and his progress, anxious to retain him, 
and desirous of attaching him as soon as possible to the house, 
secured his formal admission. This was not in conformity with 
the rules, as Bossuet had not sustained the ¢enéative, or thesis 
which preceded the daccalaureat ; but in his case an exception 
was allowed / 

The Tentative of Bossuet was at length pronounced, and this 
first-fruit of his theological studies was a memorable occasion, 
in consequence not so much perhaps, after all, of the merit of the 
respondent, as of the dignity of the patron. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the former was the occasion of the latter. This thesis was 
sustained on the 25th of January, 1648, and was dedicated to 
the celebrated Prince de Condé, Louis de Bourbon, whose vic- 
tories at the head of the French army had made him the most 
distinguished general in Europe. The hero of so many battles, 
of Rocroy, Fribourg, Nordling, and Dunkerque, thought it 
not beneath his honour to preside on the occasion; he came 
by the light of torches, and attended by a numerous crowd of 
followers. Condé was at this time only in his twenty-seventh 
year, although his exploits had filled the world with his renown. 
When but a youth of twelve years old he had written a treatise 
on rhetoric, and while at college studied with so much success, 
that he was qualified publicly to defend theses like the present, 
and came off with honour and applause. So much was he at- 
tached to letters, that he was wont to frequent the fashionable 
and learned gatherings at the Hdtel de Rambouillet, to which 
reference has already been made. At nineteen he became a sol- 
dier at the siege of Arras, where he rendered essential service 
in bringing it to a successful issue. Cardinal Richelieu regarded 





¢ Le Dieu, in his Memoires, speaks of a life of De Rancé by M. de Maupeou, 
curé of Nouancourt au Perche, which he read to Bossuet. me observations 
of Bossuet on the life by Marsollier will be found in the Memoires; Feb. 10—13, 
1703. 


f Le Dieu relates in his Memoires, Jan. 1, 1703, that he had in vain’ endea- 
voured to recover the theological theses of Bossuet, and his thesis on philosophy 
and that of his tentative, but that Bossuet had dictated to him a portion of this 
latter which he carefully preserved. There can be no doubt that these early 
efforts are lost beyond hope. 
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him with peculiar affection and hope, as one of the most promis- 
ing men of his time, and contrived a marriage between the young 
soldier and his neice. The future course of Louis de Bourbon 
belongs to the history of France, but we may have occasion to 
speak of him again. 

Before such a man Bossuet sustained his thesis. He sum- 
moned all his powers to the task, and his triumph was complete. 
He took his audience captive at the very outset by a masterly 
stroke of policy, in the form of an eulogium of the Prince, who 
was the hero and the demigod of the day. The Prince himself 
felt all his old literary fires enkindled afresh within him, and, as 
he left the hall, declared that he should like to dispute with the 
young student himself. Bossuet was known already to Condé 
by his family, and his province of Bourgogne, but now he was 
so strongly impressed in his favour, that he conceived an affection 
for him which continued till his death. This friendship was of 
great use to Bossuet, who was frequently indebted to it in sub- 
sequent years. When called to pronounce the funeral oration 
of the Prince well nigh forty years later, the preacher alluded 
in touching terms to the intimacy which had existed between 
them, and expressed the deep grief he felt at the loss of one 
whom he had known so long, and honoured and loved so well. 

In the same year as the Tenéative, Bossuet gained another ora- 
torical victory at Navarre. He was chosen to perform an exercise 
which was called by the faculty the Paranymphes,—a set speech 
or discourse in honour of the licentiates in theology and medi- 
cine, previous to their taking a higher degree. The speaker was 
called the Paranymph, or bridegroom, from the relation in which 
he stood to the candidate for superior honours. Bossuet was 
chosen on this occasion in consequence of his reputation, and, 
with characteristic art, succeeded in so combining the precepts 
of piety with the exercises of genius, as to command the unqua- 
lified approval of all who heard him. He took for his text those 
words of the apostle, Deum timete, regem honorificate—Fear God, 
honour the king. This is his first text of which we have any 
record. 

After the circumstances now recorded, Bossuet withdrew to 
Metz, the residence of his family, where he had held a canoni- 
cate for some years, and was accustomed to retire during his 
college vacations. These were happy times; surrounded by rela- 
tives who loved and almost idolized him, he could give himself 
up without restraint to the innocent and delightful pleasures of 
home. But though free from the restraints imposed upon him 
by the duties of his university life, he neither remitted his atten- 
tion to religious exercises, nor relaxed in his ardour for study. 
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Every evening when he retired to his chamber, his last words 
were, “I am off to matins.” He diligently performed the ser- 
vices required of him in his canonicate at the fine old cathedral 
of the city; and he availed himself of the liberty and leisure he 
enjoyed for the careful reading of the fathers of the Church. 
He was accustomed in after-life to refer with pleasure to these 
patristic studies, which were of great use to him when so much 
engaged in public labours. In this way he embraced every 
opportunity for acquiring those qualifications which should fit 
him for the course to which he was destined. 

During the same year he was appointed a sub-deacon at 
Langres by the bishop of the diocese. 

Voltaire, on what authority is unknown but with little pro- 
bability, relates that Bossuet was originally intended for the 
legal profession. The same writer says, that while very young 
he was espoused to a young lady of extraordinary worth, named 
Mademoiselle Desvieux ; he goes on to say, that the talents of 
young Bossuet for theology, and for that kind of eloquence which 
distinguished him, induced his parents to forego their intention, 
and determine upon educating him for the Church. To this ar- 
rangement Mademoiselle Desvieux consented, and sacrificed her 
prospect of happiness with him to the anticipation of his future 
glory. To this circumstance, he adds, is to be ascribed a report 
which was widely circulated, that he had been married ; a report 
which is neither true nor likely. De Burigny truly observes that 
there is nothing in the conduct of Bossuet, and nothing in the 
memoirs of his secretary, which would lead to the supposition 
that he ever contemplated a secular life.’ 

After receiving his sub-diaconate, Bossuet returned once 
more to Paris, where he was admitted by M. Cornet to the Con- 
frérie du Rosaire, which had been established in the College of 
Navarre. On occasion of his admission, October 24th, 1648, 
he delivered a discourse replete with pious sentiments, the me- 
mory of which was long preserved upon the registers of the 
house. 

Although so much devoted to his studies, and enjoying a 
distinction unknown to most of his companions, he did not hesi- 
tate to employ himself in promoting the welfare of the college. 
Thus he undertook to arrange for the supply of provisions to 
those who had taken their bachelor’s degree, at the beginning 
of the year 1649, during the troubles of Paris, when the city 
was blockaded, and expected to suffer nothing less than the 
horrors of famine. Bossuet used to tell how he kept four sacks 
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of flour at his bedside, where he had deposited them for the use 
of his brethren in their time of need. The first war of the 
Fronde to which these incidents belong arose from the strong 
feeling of opposition against Cardinal Mazarin, the successor of 
Richelieu, in the administration of France. It was of brief 
duration, and has been characterized as ridiculous, although the 
Queen-mother with the king her son, her brother, Mazarin, 
Condé and others, thought it prudent to retire to St. Germain. 
This movement was so sudden, that no provision had been made, 
and, with the exception of the king and his mother, the whole 
court had to accommodate itself as best it could, and slept on 
beds of straw. Marchangy relates, “The king often lacked 
necessaries. The pages of his chamber were dismissed because 
they could not be supplied with food. At the same time, the 
aunt of Louis XIV., and daughter of Henry the Great, wife of 
the King of England, who had fled for refuge to Paris, was 
reduced to extreme poverty, and her daughter, afterwards mar- 
ried to the brother of Louis XIV., kept her bed because she had 
no fire to keep herself warm.” It was at this very time that 
Charles I. of England was condemned by his own Parliament to 
lose his head; and not long after Masaniello, the fisherman of 
Naples, as he is commonly called, had risen in revolt against 
the Spanish viceroy. Singularly enough, taxes were the osten- 
sible cause of all three. 

At the period in question (1649) there dwelt at the College 
of Navarre Doctor Jean de Launoy, who had the reputation of 
being one of the most accomplished theologians in the university 
of Paris. This eminent man was born in Normandy in 1603, 
and was a laborious student, and a bold critic. He exposed 
many errors, says Voltaire, and especially in reference to saints, 
whose intercession he denied. The free inquiries which he set on 
foot excited a good deal of opposition against him, and led to 
the suppression of what were called his Monday conferences. 
On these occasions, important theological problems were freely 
discussed. De Launoy continued his independent and disinter- 
ested course till his death, which took place in 1678. This man 
conceived a very favourable opinion of Bossuet, who he hoped 
would be of great service in the Church; and he encouraged 
and exhorted him in his studies. Bossuet was much obliged to 
him for his good counsels, but although on many accounts he 
esteemed the learned doctor, and spoke of him in after-life with 
respect, he carefully avoided committing himself too much to 
his party. He thought De Launoy too daring in many of his 
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expressions, and the holder of some erroneous opinions, which 
could not easily be reconciled with the decisions of the Church ; 
not only he did think so, but he said so, and in public blamed 
the course and opinions of the professor. He even went further 
than this when he became attached to the court; but as on this 
occasion his conduct may be open to question, we shall let his 
biographer Le Dieu relate the circumstance. ‘‘ Having been 
privately informed of the conferences held by this doctor in the 
heart of Paris, where they softened down, without caution or 
reserve, all the mysteries of religion, and where, it was said, 
they went so far as to teach pure Socinianism, he secured the 
suppression of these conferences, by the authority of the chan- 
cellor Le Tellier, without appearing to mix himself up at all in 
the matter, and so as to spare the doctor every kind of harsh 
treatment. He was satisfied with preventing mischief, and with 
endeavouring to correct people without making any more of it.” 
Bossuet certainly could never understand what we mean by tole- 
ration and religious liberty. He believed the decisions of the 
Church were right, and that men hazarded their soul’s welfare 
in leaving and even in questioning them, and he believed it to 
be alike the duty of the Church, and for the good of men, to 
enforce these decisions. As for De Launoy, he is but little known 
and thought of now-a-days, although and perbaps because he 
was not only a profound scholar, but an original and independent 
thinker, and a man who dared to stand between Antoine Arnauld 
and his theological censors. 

We come now to what may be considered as a singular 
inconsistency in the Abbé Bossuet, who was so exact and even 
severe on all moral questions. He was not yet in orders, but 
he had become fired with ambition to shine as a sacred orator, 
it was therefore necessary for him to study the graces of expres- 
sion both in pronunciation and in action. “ He had heard say, 
and he had read in Cicero, in Quintilian, and in all the great 
masters of eloquence, that expression was an essential part of 
oratory. He imagined that by going sometimes to the theatre, 
to observe the performances of celebrated actors, he might obtain 
some advantage. No sooner had he taken orders than he re- 
nounced the theatre for ever: he never went there afterwards 
but once,”’ and that was when the operas of Sully were the rage, 
and only then at the earnest entreaties of his royal master, who 
was anxious that he should form some idea of them. Le Dieu 
says that he was never attached to the theatre, and left off going 
as soon as he had received the impression he wished, and that 
after he became a sub-deacon he did not think such exhibitions 
were permitted to him. 
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Later in life, in 1694, Bossuet published a treatise entitled 
Maxims and Reflections upon Comedy, in which theatrical spec- 
tacles are wholly condemned. An ecclesiastic had ventured to 
publish something in favour of these performances. The fact 
that this was written by a priest, and that, on the one hand, it 
explained away the censures and authority of rituals, councils, 
and fathers, and on the other hand, quoted Thomas Aquinas and 
other great saints in favour of the theatre, stirred up the veteran 
controversialist to rise and crush it. He does not shun to con- 
demn by name Moliére, of whom he declares that “ his comedies 
are full of impieties and infamies.” He accuses Quinault of 
reducing corruption to maxims. Sully, he says, succeeds in 
insinuating the most deceitful passions. Corneille does not fare 
better, and the Cid is particularly instanced as illustrating the 
sentiments of the bishop. Racine, says he, when occupied with 
subjects more worthy of himself, renounced his Berenice. Re- 
turning to Moliére, he relates the circumstances of his death in 
the following words: ‘ Posterity will perhaps know the end of 
this poet-comedian, who, while performing his Malade Imaginaire, 
or his Medecin par force, received the last attack of the malady 
of which he died a few hours after, and passed from the pleasant- 
ries of the theatre, among which he heaved almost his last sigh, 
to the tribunal of Him who said, ‘Woe unto you that laugh now! 
for ye shall mourn and weep.’ Those who have left upon earth 
the most gorgeous monuments are none the more protected from 
the justice of God; neither do the loveliest verses or the sweet- 
est strains serve for anything before Him.” In this terrible 
strain Bossuet advances, sweeping away the arguments for the 
theatre by reason, by Scripture, by appeals to fact, by refer- 
ences to Plato, Aristotle, Augustin, Chrysostom, and many more; 
and by the force of his language. His rejection of the theatre 
extends to the ancients as well as the moderns, and includes the 
reading of plays as well as their representation upon the stage. 
He argues that if theatrical exhibitions are generally injurious 
and reprehensible, much more are they so on Sundays and on 
those days which have been set apart for special religious exer- 
cises. The whole dissertation concludes with the following para- 
graph: “As for such as desire in good faith the thorough 
reformation of the theatre, in order that after the example of 
the wise pagans, they may agreeably make known examples and 
serious lessons to kings and to peoples, I cannot blame their 
intention; but let them consider after all, that that which 
charms the senses is a bad introducer of virtuous sentiments. 
The pagans, whose virtue was imperfect, gross, worldly, and 
superficial, could insinuate it by means of the theatre ; but it 
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has neither the authority, nor the dignity, nor the efficacy ne- 
cessary to inspire men with the virtues becoming Christians. 
God refers kings to his law to learn their duties there: let them 
read it all the days of their life, let them meditate therein day 
and night, as David; let them sleep and wake with it, as 
Solomon: but for the theatre, its touch is too light, and there 
is nothing less earnest than it, because man there makes at the 
same time a sport of his vices and an amusement of virtue.” 

Whatever opinion may be formed of Bossuet’s sentiments on 
this matter, it will surely be admitted that this treatise is one 
of the most ably reasoned, and eloquently written, which has 
ever appeared on that side of the argument. 

While upon the subject it may not be out of place to direct 
attention to one or two passages in the Journal of Le Dieu, 
which serve somewhat to modify our conclusions in reference to 
rather more than the private reading of theatrical writings. The 
first is: “ Septuagesima Sunday, 12th of February, 1702. M. 
de Meaux laboured all the forenoon upon the Apocalypse ; he 
then said mass at the Recollets, and returned to dine at home, 
where he met with M. de Longepierre, of Dijon, a friend of our 
prelate, and who had formerly put him in the way of the Count 
de Toulouse. After dinner, M. de Longepierre recited his 
tragedy of Electra, a piece founded upon that of Sophocles, and 
which has been represented here many times since the beginning 
of the month of January in the hotel of Madame the Dowager 
Princess de Conty, Monseigneur the Dauphin having enquired 
who was its author, and having declared himself his protector. 
It has moreover met with marvellous success, more so than can 
be remembered of any theatrical piece. M. de Meaux was very 
well satisfied with it, and praised it very much to the author, 
and again afterwards to all his friends. It has been represented 
to-day for the last time at the Hétel de Conty, and resolved that 
it shall be performed at Paris at the public theatre. There is 
no love intrigue in it; it sustains itself entirely by means of 
terror.” 

Again: “ Monday, February 27th. M. de Meaux has been 
at Trianon to the levee of the King. He has given a grand 
dinner at home, where were M. de Malézieu and M. the Abbé 
Genest, to let M. de Meaux afterwards see the new theatrical 
piece of the Abbé.” The next day there was another grand 
dinner, before which, “M. de Malézieu read the Penelope of the 
Abbé Genest. It is a tragedy which he composed twenty years 
since, and which has been performed at Paris, as it is still every 
year with great success. M. de Meaux had heard the reading 
of it already at Germigny, and has heard it read again to-day 
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with great pleasure, and the more so, as besides that the piece is 
excellent, M. de Malézieu by his action gave it yet more relief, 
All who were present heard it with admiration.” 

To reconcile these facts we may suppose either that Bossuet’s 
language in his Reflections is not to be interpreted too rigidly, or 
that his views underwent some slight modification. In any case, 
it seemed better to place here all that it is necessary to say upon 
the subject, and to leave the reader to draw his own inferences, 
We know the réle which the theatre enjoyed in the reign of 
Louis Quatorze, and that ecclesiastics as well as others wrote 
plays, and frequented the playhouse. But “the high profession 
of piety which Bossuet made could not reconcile itself with these 
vanities of the world, and Nicolas Cornet, who set him up as an 
example of virtue and of modesty, yet more than of attainments 
in knowledge, would never have consented to it.” 

Cornet continued to reside at Navarre, although he had 
transferred his office of principal, since June 27th, 1643, to his 
friend, M. Pereyret, who was another celebrated doctor of that 
house. Pereyret subsequently was compelled to quit his post, 
and Cornet returned to his former office in October, 1651. His 
piety, modesty, and disinterestedness were very beneficial to 
Bossuet. 

In 1649, Bossuet, when preparing for his license, returned to 
Metz, where he made his principal residence in his canonicate, 
as above described, and there he entered the diaconate the same 
year. At this time, and at Metz, he became acquainted with 
Charles de Schomberg, who to his other titles added those of 
peer and marshal of France, governor and lieutenant-general of 
the sees of Metz and Verdun, and of the city and citadel of 
Metz, where he generally resided. This nobleman and his second 
wife, Marie d’Hautefort, had a character for eminent piety and 
virtue. To their house Bossuet had free access, and so won 
their confidence and affection, that they did their utmost to 
patronize him and to make him known. The relation in which 
they stood to the court enabled them very effectually to further 
the interests of Bossuet in that direction,—a matter of no small 
moment in an age when all honour and promotion came from 
the royal palace. De Schomberg died in 1656, and Le Dieu 
tells us that his master was so grateful for the kindness shewn 
him by this family, that even after he became Bishop of Meaux, 
he never passed by Nanteuil, where the marshal was buried, 
without turning aside to say mass at the tomb of his benefactor 
in the priory church of that place. His friendship for the mar- 
chioness continued till her death in 1691, and he always lived 
on terms of strict intimacy with other members of the house. 
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In 1650 Bossuet received his license, and he was thereupon 
constituted director of the Confrérie du Rosaire established in 
the college, of which he was a member already, and every 
Saturday he delivered the exhortation. He owed this office to 
his friend, M. Cornet. The registers of the college make men- 
tion of a discourse which he delivered on the 14th of August, 
1650, the eve of the Assumption,—a discourse in which he re- 
presented the triumph of the Virgin in a style full of unction, 
piety, intelligence, and eloquence. This discourse has been pre- 
served, and although of unequal merit, has been characterized as 
exhibiting some of the peculiar excellencies of the great orator." 

It was during this year, 1650, on Wednesday, November 9th, 
that Bossuet sustained at the Sorbonne a thesis required by his 
license, and called the Sorbonique. Out of this arose a series of 
circumstances more serious than any in which he had hitherto 
been placed, and which no doubt served to develope and 
strengthen the peculiar energy and firmness of his nature. The 
Abbé Chamillart, who was at that time prior of the Sorbonne, 
from some cause or other demanded of Bossuet proofs in writing 
of some of his conclusions. The doctors of Navarre, with 
Pereyret, the principal, at their head, were indignant at this 
severity towards their favourite and already well-known éléve, 
and scornfully resented it. Of all their students this was recog- 
nized as the most able, and they instructed him before all the 
Sorbonne to address the prior as doctissime domine prior, and 
not dignissime,—as most learned, but not as most worthy, ac- 
cording to customary usage. The prior took offence in his turn 
at what he considered as little better than an insult, and being 
supported by the party belonging to the Sorbonne, quashed the 
proceedings, and refused to let Bossuet pass; or, in other words, 
“plucked” him. Not to be foiled in their endeavours, the 
Navarre party went with their bachelor and his thesis to the 
Jacobins, where all the other bachelors accompanied him, and 
he sustained his thesis in the school of St. Thomas. The Sor- 
bonistssmaintained that this proceeding was null and void, and 
that Bossuet had not complied with the regulations of the uni- 
versity. The dispute went so far as to merge into a lawsuit, 
which was carried to the Grande Chambre. Here Bossuet 
secured another opportunity of displaying his marvellous skill ; 
he pleaded his own cause, and did thisin Latin. His adversary, 
the Abbé Chamillard, thought discretion the better part of 
valour, and instead of committing himself to any attempt to 
reply to one far more accomplished and able than himself, he 
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secretly withdrew himself from the room, and left his case in 
the hands of the barristers. When the case had been pleaded 
on both sides, the judges, charmed with the eloquence of the 
young abbé, and convinced of his ability by their own expe- 
rience, were altogether favourable to him. The solicitor-general, 
M. Omer Salon, decided in favour of Bossuet, and sentence was 
given for him. Matthieu Mole, who was then first president 
and afterwards keeper of the seals, a great favourite at court, 
and who succeeded in controlling the passions of the people 
during the troubles of the Fronde, passed a high encomium 
upon Bossuet in pronouncing the sentence, whereby the dis- 
putation before the Jacobins was approved of in place of the 
Sorbonique, and whereby it was ordained that for the future the 
prior of the Sorbonne should be regularly designated dignissime, 
The decree was dated the 26th of April, 1651, and it was printed 
along with the minutes of the proceedings in this affair. And 
thus the most unpleasant position in which he had yet found 
himself proved an advantage to him, and became a means of 
widening his reputation: it brought him before the eyes of many 
who would not then at least have heard of him, and his very 
difficulties served him with an occasion for exhibiting those ex- 
traordinary faculties with which he was endowed. In this affair 
he appeared more prominently before the public than he had yet 
done, and this coming so soon before the time when he would 
enter upon the full discharge of more public duties of his office, 
would promote his interests. Besides, it was a great victory 
gained by him as well as by the college to which he belonged. 

Fresh honours rapidly presented themselves to Bossuet, who 
was elevated to the dignity of Archdeacon of Sarrebourg on the 
24th day of January, 1652, in the cathedral of Metz. He held 
this post till September the 5th, 1654, when he was made chief 
archdeacon (grand archidiacre). On the 27th of August, 1654, 
“proceeding from one degree to another by his own merit and 
without solicitation, M. de Verneuil, being still bishop of the 
diocese, gave him the first place; and the Abbé de Coursan, the 
penitentiary, at that time administrator of the see for Cardinal 
Mazarin, gave him the second,—the chapter having applied to 
the cardinal on the subject: each of them wishing to honour 
the virtues of Bossuet, and to attach him to Metz, where he was 
very much respected, and already regarded as a man necessary 
for the instruction of this large diocese.’” 

During Lent of the year 1652 Bossuet entered upon holy 
orders and became a priest. In accordance with the solemnity 
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supposed to attach to such a performance, in order to prepare 
himself for his first mass, he made a “retreat” at Saint Lazare, 
under the priests of the mission, the celebrated Vincent de Paul, 
who was superior-general and director of the congregation, being 
there at that time. His retreat is important to us owing to its 
being the occasion of his becoming acquainted with the eminent 
man to whom allusion has been just made. This man, for whose 
canonization Bossuet many years after exerted his powerful 
influence, was very deeply impressed in his favour, regarding 
him as equally distinguished for piety and genius. He therefore 
endeavoured to shew his affection for him by associating him 
with the company of ecclesiastics of Paris. This association 
consisted of prelates, abbés, cures, doctors and others who were 
eminent for their religious character and soundness and intelli- 
gence in the faith ; they were known as members of the Tuesday 
conferences, because they met every Tuesday in the house of 
Saint Lazare under the direction and presidency of the superior 
of that house. Their object was a practical one; they discussed 
every kind of religious work, as missions, preaching, and all that 
related to the duties of the ministry. 

Respecting this fraternity and the relations of Bossuet with 
Vincent de Paul, De Burigny writes as follows in his life of the 
prelate. These conferences had commenced in the year 1633, 
and had been regularly continued to the great advantage of those 
who attended them. It is worthy of observation that this asso- 
ciation, though small at the commencement, gradually increased 
until it assumed an importance and magnitude which its origin- 
ators probably never anticipated. It served as a kind of nursery, 
from which France was supplied with a considerable number of 
bishops of distinguished and honourable name. More than two 
hundred ecclesiastics were received as members during the life- 
time of the founder. Yet only those were admitted who were 
in holy orders, and their reception took place only after long 
inquiry and observation of their characters. The duties which 
they imposed upon themselves were such as became their sacred 
profession, and especially to go and catechize and confess in the 
hospitals, in the prisons, and in the villages. In their active 
duties, therefore, these men became something analogous to that 
useful order of men, the city missionaries and home missionaries 
of this country. 

Bossuet has admitted that it was to Vincent de Paul, under 
God, that he was indebted for his love of piety and order. He 
was all his life very grateful for it, and in a letter which he wrote 
to Pope Clement XI. to solicit the canonization of Vincent, on 
the 2nd of August, 1702, he referred with delight to the time 
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he had spent under the discipline of this eminent man. Vin. 
cent, whom Queen Anne of Austria respected very much, had 
great influence at court, but he only employed his credit to induce 
the Queen to do good actions, and to recommend to her those 
whose merit he knew. He often spoke to her of Bossuet as of 
a man respecting whom great hopes were entertained’ 

The details given by Le Dieu of this association of Bossuet 
with Vincent de Paul, are still more ample, but we need not 
enter more minutely into the subject. There can be no doubt 
that such an alliance would tend very much to deepen his con- 
viction of the importance of the character he sustained, and to 
discipline him for those long and extraordinary labours in which 
he was afterwards engaged. These occupations formed a fit 
prelude to his public work, and an admirable supplement to his 
private studies. In fact, it was under the eyes of Vincent de 
Paul that he tried and fitted on the armour which he ever after 
wore. 

Thus we have arrived at that important period in the life of 
Bossuet, at which he must make the election of the sphere of 
his labours and of his residence. He had all the endowments 
and attractions which would have made him popular in Paris, 
His person was comely, and his manners were engaging. He 
was a genius, full of fire and of vivacity. He was the friend and 
favourite of Voiture, Conrart, Godeau, and all the beaux esprits 
of the time. He was admitted and admired at the Hotels de 
Nevers, and Rambouillet. But he found time and desire to 
associate himself with the pious exercises of Vincent de Paul 
and his allies; and he was prepared wholly to abandon the 
charmed but dangerous circle of the metropolis, in order to give 
himself to the more quiet duties of his office in some less dis- 
tracting scene.* C. 








CRITICAL REMARKS ON ISAIAH XVIII. 1, 2. 


Tuere can be no doubt that the majority of recent commen- 
tators on Isaiah are correct in connecting chap. xviii. with the 
last three verses of the preceding chapter, and in understanding 
the whole as referring to the sudden overthrow of Sennacherib’s 
army. But the diversity of opinion in regard to the translation 
and explanation of the first two verses of chap. xviii. is very 
great. It must also be said that some of the current interpre- 
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tations of these verses are without foundation except in so far as 
they are founded on mistakes. Especially have the recent as 
well as the ancient commentators erred very much in overlook- 
ing the usus loquendi of the Hebrew language. Regarding the 
jnterpretation of the whole prophecy we agree with Dr. Hen- 
derson, so we will not make any remarks on that subject; but 
as we differ from him, as well as from every other commentator, 
regarding the interpretation of some of the more difficult clauses 
in verses 1 and 2, we submit the following critical remarks on 
these two verses. 

The address begins with =, a word which often corresponds 
to our “ woe /”? but it cannot have that signification in Zech. ii. 
10, or in the well-known passage, Isa. lv. 1, so if we find no 
woe denounced on the nation which is addressed, we must sim- 
ply translate “ ho !” 

The very first words of designation, mex ‘yz yx, have received 
an exceedingly great variety of interpretations, some of which, 
however, are utterly unworthy of notice. According to the 
Septuagint and Targum, ‘yy signifies “ ships” or “ fleet ;” it is 
qualified by op», and “ winged ships” are understood to mean 
either swift ships or ships with spreading sails. The Jewish 
commentators have for the most part followed the Septuagint and 
Targum in giving this, or a somewhat similar explanation. But 
there are really no sufficient grounds for translating ‘yx either 
“ship” or “ fleet ;” the latter in Hebrew is »x, the former mx, 
there is also the poetical word »y, some of these surely would 
have been used by the prophet if he had referred to ships. The 
rendering in question does not even derive any support from the 
cognate languages, with the single exception of the Arabic 


Gwe 
Jab =“ ships,” which, however, is not a word of frequent 
occurrence. The objection of Gesenius, that ‘xx corresponds to 


27s 


Arabic (cle, and not to Jb, might indeed be set aside, 
seeing that the verb ‘x in one of its significations does corre- 


spond to \\4; still it is not safe in this instance to have recourse 
tothe Arabic, and to appeal to a rare word in that language, 
more especially if we can explain the Hebrew word without 
going beyond the limits of the Hebrew language. 

Lowth translates the two words by “winged cymbal,” which 
he says is a periphrasis for the Egyptian Sistrum; hence he 
infers that Egypt is addressed, but this does not harmonize with 
the only correct translation of the next clause, v2 ~m) yw Tey. 

A very commonly adopted translation of the first clause is 
that given: by Gesenius, viz., “terra stridoris alarum, i.e., stre- 
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pitus exercituum,” or “land des Geklirrs der Fliigel, d.i., voll von 
waffenklirrenden Heeresfliigeln.”’ A slight objection to this is that 
bz'z (from root No. I. in Lexicon), never occurs elsewhere in the 
sense of “ sound,’ but always denotes something that produces a 
sound, such as a “cricket,” and in the plural, “cymbals.” A 
much weightier objection is that mo», without a qualifying word 
cannot mean “wings of an army.” Henderson, following Ge. 
senius, appeals to chap. vili. 8, where, according to him, it is 
used in application to an army. Certainly the application of the 
figure is to an army, but the word (which is not used absolutely 
in that passage, it has a suffix) is not to be translated “ wings of 
an army.” In the passage appealed to, the prophet speaks of 
the Assyrian invasion under the figure of a great river overflow. 
ing its banks with water so deep as to reach up to a man’s neck, 
and stretching out its (i.e., the river’s) wings, i.e., the extremi- 
ties of the water which overflowed, so as to fill the whole breadth 
of the land. In all cases in which the word means “ extreme 
parts,”’ mention is made of the main body whose extremities are 
referred to. Besides, it must be remembered that the transla- 
tion of a word or clause, and the interpretation of a figure are to 
be kept distinct ; the latter must not interfere with the former. 
In the same way we may compare Jer. xlviii. 40 ; xlix. 22, where 
in the ultimate application of the figure an army may be thought 
of, but rp» as translated must refer to the wings of the eagle 
mentioned in both verses in the immediately preceding clause. 
As to the word mex, used by Ezekiel and appealed to by Ge- 
senius, it is never used by any Hebrew writer in the sense of 
“ wings,” and is not even the usual word in Chaldee. In the 
Targums yx or ye: is generally employed. The form with x pros- 
thetic which is found in the Targum on Cant. v. 11, sx ta 
yore, belongs to a very late (post-Talmudic) period. The mean- 
ing of the word in Ezekiel may be found and the origin of that 
meaning traced without borrowing anything from the idea of 
wings, which is itself a secondary idea in the cognate words. 
Ezekiel’s mex, is simply “ bands ” of men, the prominent idea is 
that of collecting and binding together... But even if Gesenius’ 





@ The origin and signification of the word are as follows:—In Hebrew, and 
also in the cognate languages, roots with ¥, M, 3, 2, or p, followed by 3, 4, 
or }, and appearing as triliterals by doubling the second radical, or by prefixing, 
inserting, or adding &, 4,5, ', or }, have all in common the primary meaning 
‘to be hollow,” from which their actual meanings are derived. Connected with 
hollowness is curvature, hence some of the words came to denote “ ridge,” 
“back,” “elevation,” “be raised up,” hence ‘be proud,” ete. Others, agall, 
kept the idea of concavity more prominent, so that we have quite a host of wo 
with that as their primary idea. Among these latter are ¥9, 722, 7), which 
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opinion in regard to vex were adopted, it would tell against and 
not in favour of his view of the meaning of mp in our clause ; 
for the latter word occurs very frequently in Ezekiel in the usual 
sense of “wings.” And the reason why the former word (of 
Chaldee origin) is used when speaking of bands of men would 
be just because the Hebrew oe could not be used to denote 
them. The words are never interchanged, n22=“ wings,” occurs 
oftener in Ezekiel than in any other Old Testament book, and 
the constant use of a different word to denote “ troop,” affords 
an argument against giving op» that meaning in the clause 
under discussion. In no case then can we find anything to 
justify the translation “ wings of an army.” 

By many ‘x’ has been taken in the sense of “ shadow,” and 
the clause has been rendered “ land of the shadow on both sides,” 
that is, according to Eichhorn and Knobel, “land where the 
shadow is cast sometimes to the north and sometimes to the 
south.” As Ethiopia is a tropical country it might be called a 
land of double shadow. Strabo applies the epithet audioxcos 
to the inhabitants of such countries, and Pliny,’ speaking of 
Ethiopia, says, “in Meroé bis anno absumi umbras.” But 
however beautiful and appropriate this may seem, the Hebrew 
words will not bear such an interpretation. The singular rp is 
sometimes used in the sense of “ side,’ or rather “ extreme 
part,” and the plural mex. always means “ extremities,” but on 
all these occasions the reference is to the extreme part or parts 
of something, and not to what is different from it and on the 
side of it. The words also are never used in an adverbial sense. 
Especially is it to be observed that very frequently in Hebrew 
expressions are used to denote “on both sides,” but on no occa- 
sion is op ever used in that sense. In one phrase (in which 
there is only one subject) or is employed; but whenever refer- 
ence is made to things “on both sides of” some other thing, then, 
the idea is expressed by a repetition of mm, or fen, or mm), as in 
Joshua viii. 22, 33; Numb. xxii. 24; Ezekiel i. 23; xl. 10, 12, 





from ‘to be hollow” came to mean “ cover,” hence the nouns signifying ‘ wings” 
=the hollow covering at the side of birds, and from this by another process of 
derivation these nouns came to signify the side or extreme part of anything ; but 
the verbs came also to denote cover in, inclose, hence the Chaldee, Fx “ shut 
a gate,” E2==‘‘ embrace,” re1=that which encloses ; hence also the Arabic 
4r7eer G+ 
wingioe =" collect and drive together,” > =" gather into one,” whence 
i> =“ @ troop.” The word in Ezekiel is connected in origin and significa- 
tion with these Chaldee and Arabic words, and means a band of men, a number 
of “2 included in one body—embraced in one organized whole. 
+ Hist. Nat., ii., 75. 
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39, 41; xlvii. 7. Some of these expressions would have been 
used if the prophet had wished to convey the meaning which is 
under discussion. 

Others, again, take 2 not absolutely but relatively, under. 
standing it to refer not to the two sides of an object in the land, 
but to the two sides of the land. They say the phrase is em- 
ployed in allusion to the double chain of mountains in Egypt— 
a very unlikely allusion, and besides not in harmony with the 
context: the prophet could not designate Egypt as “ beyond the 
rivers of Cush.” 

Besides, there is no good reason why we should take ‘yx to 
be a noun meaning “ shadow.” We can scarcely venture to say 
that it is ‘x repeated, according to the construction of Gen. xiv. 
10; Judges v. 22, etc. Nor yet can we give any reason why we 
should take it as a single word’ of the same formation as 4 in 
verse 5, and ‘3 in the fourteenth verse of the preceding chapter. 
The simple noun ‘zy is often joined with ce» when the idea of 
Divine protection is intensified to the utmost: and there is no 
special reason why intensity should be denoted by a repetition 
of the noun, or by a reduplicated (intensive) form of it on this 
occasion. 

We propose to take ‘yz as a verb. This has already been 
done by Meier, who, instead of ox, reads o> 37, and translates, 
“ Ho land which the border of the sea shadows, i. e., protects ;” 
but although the verb means “ overshadow,” =“ protect,” the 
giving of such protection cannot be ascribed to the sea, which 
can never be said to overshadow the dry land in any sense. It 
is not easy to understand what sort of protection Meier had in 
view; his translation is forced and unnatural. Nevertheless, 
we prefer taking ‘sz as a verb; and a very good reason can be 
given why it should be used by the writer on this occasion. No 
change of punctuation will be required; the tradition of the 
Jews has preserved the proper sound, although the sense has 
been forgotten. The verb is of the pilpel form, like ‘2, ‘x, 
‘pm, ete., and the meaning is “ overshadow ;” it is the intensive 
causative of No. III. in Gesenius’ Lexicon.4 





¢ It occurs in the Talmud as one word in the sense of ‘ shadow,” as well as 
in the other senses. 


4 In Job xl. 31, 528 is a noun signifying “‘a harpoon,” and ought to be re- 
garded as a derivative, not from No. I., as in the Lexicon, but from No. II.= 


“sink,” which occurs once, viz., Exod. xv.10. We shall thus have a 3'z 

derived from each of the three roots. Regarding this root No. II., we may 

remark that it is probably closely allied to No. III., and therefore should not be 
ee 


made to correspond to the Arabic Je. The Arabic verb does not originally 
mean, “ fall headlong,” or “sink,” but ‘move to and fro,” or “‘ move to one side,” 
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7 It can, in this instance, be no objection that the word does 
not occur elsewhere as a verb, and that the hiphil is used to 
denote “ overshadow ;” for Ezekiel xxxi. 3, is the only instance 
of hiphil. We find a parallel in the case of %%», which occurs 
| frequently as a noun, but is once a verb of the pilpel form, viz., 
Jer. li. 25, and its hiphil is used just once, viz., Gen xxix. 10, 
where the signification is the same as that of the pilpel, only not 
so intensive in idea: in the same way the hiphil of %z in Ezekiel 
xxxi. 3, where reference is made to the shadow of a tree, is not so 
intensive as the pilpel in our clause where reference is made to 
the protecting shadow of wings. Besides, the greater number of 
pilpel forms occur only once, while the piel, polel, and (some- 
times also) hiphil, forms from the same root, occur more fre- 
quently, though generally in a slightly different, or at least, 
somewhat less intensive, signification. There can, therefore, be 
no valid objection to our taking ‘x as a verb in this instance. 
The clause is to be understood as an example of a very common 
figure, which is generally used to denote divine protection, but 
is also used of such protectiou as Ethiopia had determined to 
send to Judah. Thus, in chap. xxxii. 2, we find ory 533 ion), 
and in verse 3, of the same chapter, onyp*x1 mom. In these 
passages, “trust in the shadow of Egypt,’ evidently means reli- 
ance on Egypt for help; it is true that we do not find op ex- 
pressed there, neither is it expressed in Psalm xci. 1, por 7 oa 
i’? E23 2x, yet in all these cases it is easy to understand what is 
meant by the figure employed, (see ver. 4 of that Psalm.) Com- 





hence, “go aside,” and “go astray,” hence, “be lost,” and “put out of the way,” 
etc.: the ideas of death and burial which are sometimes attached to the word 
are derived from the idea of being put aside, hence, “ hidden,’ ‘ lost,” ‘* miss- 
Sve 
ing,” hence, also the derivatives Ale, “lost in consequence of going astray” 
GO- G 7ur 


(applied to an animal that has wandered), dude and ails “apt to cause one 


to wander ;” but Sy No. II. “to sink,” is closely connected with No. III.—=*“to 
be in the shade;” when anything sinks into water, it is put in the shade and 
covered over with a perpetual covering. In Exod. xv. 10, we have not the bare 
idea of a downward notion (which is expressed by ?7), in verse 5); but we are told 
that, ‘like the lead, the Egyptians fos so as to be covered in the mighty waters.” 
With this may be compared the cognate mg and pyyen, which are not, as 


Schultens and Fiirst suppose, cognate to le=act violently, but to 4x=sink ; 
and the primary idea is not, as Gesenius supposes, that of “ the gurgling noise 
made by deep water when anything is plunged into it;” neither is it that of 
“rolling waves,” or ‘noisy waves,” but that of a place covered over, and in 
darkness ; 73 and y22— the deep sea,” or “the depths of the sea,” that is, 
where there is a perpetual shade; hence, figuratively, the author of Psalm 
Ixxxviii. says in verse 7, MDa ODEN NN Wa ‘yw. 
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pare also Jeremiah xlviii. 45, sy pavn ‘x2. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, ‘gy is not expressed, as in Ruth ii. 12, dm why app 
Yp2 nA niom) mxa wx, but the expression “under whose wings,” 
shews that the figure is the same. So also in Psalm xci. 4, 
These, however, are examples of it in an abridged form ; in other 
places it is expressed in full, oe: by3, as in Psalm xvii. 1; xxxvi. 
8; lvii. 2; Ixii. 18. In the clause now under consideration we 
have not the noun “ shadow,” but the verb “ overshadow,” and 
it is the only instance of the verb being used. There is a very 
good reason for this. No other form of expression would have 
been suitable in the circumstances. The prophet could not have 
said, ux yep oy2 dx PR, Or YER bs2 urn pw, for these phrases 
would have implied something different from his view of the 
relation in which Ethiopia stood to Judah; they would have im- 
plied that his countrymen really had protection from Ethiopia, 
But it was not so; and he very impressively gives it to be under- 
stood, in the course of his prophecy, that Judah’s protection was 
from a far higher source. It was indeed for the very purpose of 
making that announcement that he mentioned Ethiopia at all. 
Yet that country was willing to give protection, and was actively 
taking measures for such a purpose, hence the prophet might 
call Ethiopia oz ‘yt px, “ land “that makes a protecting shadow 
with (its) wings.’ According to the figure, Judah is not under 
the wings, they are only stretched out for Judah to go under 
them. It was in order to convey that meaning that the prophet 
made use of the expression now before us. The various forms 
of expression which are found in other places would have implied 
more than he wished ; they would have implied even the very 
contrary of what he intended to impress on the minds of those 
whom he addressed. There is not even a suffix added to the 
verb; all that is said is that Ethiopia offers protection. There 
was therefore good reason for using an expression somewhat dif- 
ferent from those that are used elsewhere; and as the greater 
number of pilpel forms have only one occurrence each, there can 
be no objection to the verb on that account. Taking, therefore, 
‘voz as a verb, various constructions are possible besides the one 
that we prefer. It is possible to translate the clause, “ Ho! a 
land shadows with wings, which is beyond the rivers of Cush 
[viz.] the one which is sending,” etc. But as on all other 
occasions »7 is immediately followed by the designation of the 
object addressed, it will be better not to make this clause an 
exception. Grammatically, possible would be the translation, 
“ Ho! land where wings shadow,” i.e., where protection is 
offered. An example of this construction is in chap. xxix. 1. 
17, 73] MM dew in, and there are many other examples of the same 
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kind of relative clause. It can be no objection that the verb is 
singular masculine, for the simple form of the verb is often used 
even when a plural feminine nominative immediately follows it ; 
instances are given in Ewald’s Lehrb., 316a, and Gesenius’ 
Gram., 144a. And in many of these instances the verbs are 
not passive verbs. 

The above construction, therefore, is unobjectionable from a 
grammatical point of view, it is also very simple. But we prefer 
the following. ox is the accusative in connexion with ‘yx. 
Verbs are often followed by an instrumental accusative when 
there is such a close connexion between the instrument and the 
performance of the action that the action could scarcely be re- 
garded as performed by any other instrumentality; but in the 
clause before us the noun is in the accusative because it is con- 
nected with a verb which includes the idea of covering. Thus 
pp vz is analogous to my ry, Ps. v.13. There are many in- 
stances of this special use of an instrumental accusative. As 
regards the subject of the verb, yx is masculine, because the /and, 
strictly speaking, is not referred to, but rather its inhabitants, 
king, army; hence in the next clause the participle is masculine 
nin. The grammatical subject of the verb is x understood. 
In most cases the omitted relative is an accusative, but there are 
many instances of the omission of the relative when it refers to 
the subject. Such an omission is most frequent in negative 
clauses, since %> cannot be used with a participle, for example, 
chap. liv. 1, m7%,.%> m2; but there are also instances of it in 
affirmative clauses, and with either tense of the verb. The 
translators of the Old Testament have been too partial to this 
construction, and have adopted it in many places where a much 
better sense would be given by another construction, as in Psalm 
lx. 12 (A. V. 10), where the Authorized Version, De Wette, and 
others, put the verbs in relative clauses; but Hupfeld and 
Delitzsch correctly without any relative, “hast not thou, O God, 
cast us off,” etc. This mistake has been made in many similar 
passages in the English and other versions of the Psalms. 
There are also cases where another construction would be equally 
good, as in Job iii. 3, 2x nym, translated by all the recent German 
commentators, “ the night which said,’ but might also be trans- 
lated “the night (in which) one said.’ There are however a 
number of passages of which no other construction can be made. 








¢ There can be no objection to this second rendering, for 2x is often used 
with an indefinite subject ; and a noun of time or place before a relative clause 
may have the article even when no a meg with a suffix follows the verb 
(see Job xxxviii. 19, 24), although in by far the greater number of these cases it 
is put in the construct state. 
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Decided instances of the omission of ‘wx, referring to the subject 
of the verb, in affirmative clauses with a finite verb, and without 
a participle in a preceding clause,f are found sometimes, although 
certainly very seldom,’ see Deut. xxxii. 16—18. There can be 
no objection to our rendering by? by a present tense in English, 
Neither can the rendering we propose be objected to on the 
ground that the verb is in the third person; among all the in- 
stances of the use of *m there is only one where the second person 
is used in the introductory descriptive clause, and in that case 
max is inserted; on all other occasions the third person is used, 
even when the address is afterwards carried on with the use of 
the second person : compare especially chap. xxix. 15 ; xxx. 1—3; 
Jeremiah xxii. 13—17, and Ezekiel xxxiv. 2—4. There is there- 
fore nothing to be said against the proposed rendering ; it violates 
no law of grammar or lexicography; it gives the words their 
simplest and most natural meaning, and construes them accord- 
ing to analogy. The figurative language of the clause as we 
render it has its parallels elsewhere, and we have also seen that 
the peculiar form of expression states precisely the relation which 
at the time subsisted between Judah and Ethiopia, it expresses 
neither more nor less than the actual facts. 

There can be no doubt that the land addressed is Ethiopia in 
the more restricted sense, its position is definitely said to be 
we > wre, which can only mean “ beyond” the rivers of Cush, 
Lowth remarks, “the word wu» signifies either on this side, or 
on the further side; this is absurd, such a word would be 
wholly useless, every time it occurred it would create confusion, 
Vitringa and Hitzig are decidedly wrong in translating “ on this 
side of.” Equally incorrect is the opinion of others that it 
means in this and some other passages “along the side of,”= 
“by the banks of.” The word can never mean anything else 
than “ beyond.”* Whatever may seem to favour another render- 





Sf With a participle in a preceding clause this construction is the regular one, 
a very good example is in chap. xlviii. 1. 

s If we were to include sentences which express a simile it might be said 
that such a construction is not uncommon, but these sentences must be excluded, 
for Tx is never found in them between the subject and the verb, and the com- 
parison is made not with the noun but with the whole clause. Delitzsch (on 
Psalm xvii. 12) objects to this on the ground that 3 (instead of Wx2) cannot in- 


troduce a verbal clause, hence he would insert a relative after the subject; this 
might be admissible in many passages, but in Habakkuk ii. 14, we have an 
example of a comparison made not with the noun but with the whole clause, and 
where the insertion of a relative would destroy the sense, yet the clause is intro- 
duced by 3 before the subjett which precedes the verb, and this is always the 
case in such clauses. 

’ The difficulties connected with its use in the Pentateuch and Joshua are 
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ing in some passages is sufficiently explained by the fact that we 
sometimes speak of the position of places as they lie from our 
real or ideal standpoint, and sometimes on the other hand make 
use of current geographical designations. Nothing, therefore, 
can be adduced in support of any other translation than the one 
we have given. As for the special difficulty in the present case, 
urged by Knobel, it may be easily disposed of. He says that, 
reckoned from Judah, ‘“‘ beyond the rivers of Cush”? must denote 
a land to the south of Ethiopia, and that no such land was 
known to antiquity. But a glance at a good map will explain 
the clause. The proper kingdom of Tirhakah was so situated 
in regard to these rivers that no other geographical description 
by a Jewish writer could have been more appropriately used to 
point out that kingdom. Knobel himself says, “ According to 
Strabo (xvii. p. 821, 786,) Meroé was enclosed by the Astaboras 
(Atbara, Tacazze), Astapus (Asrak, blue river), and Astasobas 
(Abiad, white river); this agrees with the statements of modern 
travellers, such as Riippell and Burckhardt.” He need not, 
therefore, have objected to the translation “beyond.” If the 
original kingdom of Tirhakah lay for the most part to the south 
of its great rivers, a writer in Judah might well call it “ beyond 
the rivers of Cush.” The preposition > wp means “ from beyond” 
with a verb which denotes motion, and “‘ beyond” when position 
is denoted; there is no exception. The prophet’s description, 
therefore, applies to the kingdom of Meroé, which was Tirhakah’s 
own proper kingdom, the nucleus of his extensive dominions, 
and the seat of his government. 

The first part of the second verse does not present much dif- 
ficulty. The article in nn shews that the subject must be the 
nation already mentioned, so the word can only be translated, 
“the one [which is] sending.” There ought to be no difference 
of opinion regarding oy:; it must mean “ ambassadors,” as in 
Prov. xiii. 17, where yy occurs in a parallel clause, as also in 
this verse. These messengers are said to be sent o3. Henderson 
says “that m and o» are here synonymous is more than doubt- 
ful.” But ~ is sometimes applied to a great river; some of the 


_ examples given by Gesenius (in his commentary on chap. xix. 5) 


may admit of another explanation, but still others cannot be 
explained away; such for example as Nahum iii. 8. If then > 
could be applied to the Nile, we should give it that signification 
in this passage not merely for the sake of parellelism, but also 
on account of the special bearing of the whole of the prophet’s 
address. The ambassadors were being sent at the time. Refer- 





explained by Hengstenberg, Beitriige iii. 314—324, and Drechsler, Unwissen- 
schaftlichkeit im Gebiete d. A. T. Kritik, p. 148—166. 
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ence is not made to Tirhakah’s intercourse with foreign parts, 
or even to his military despatches in general, but solely to those 
he was sending in regard to the project with which he was then 
engaged. They were sent by the Nile “in vessels of bulrushes 
on the surface of the waters.” These vessels of bulrushes are de- 
scribed with sufficient accuracy and fulness by Gesenius, Knobel, 
and Henderson, in their commentaries; they have also quoted 
many illustrative passages from the classics. The Egyptians and 
Ethiopians certainly made good use of the bulrush: they chewed 
it and swallowed the juice; they peeled it, and made from the 
bark clothes, shoes, mattresses, baskets, sails, and ropes; from 
the plant itself they made canoes, which are here referred to, 
very light swift-sailing vessels (7Aoia df€vdpoumrata), carrying 
only a very few people, who sometimes came out and carried it 
along the bank, and then after awhile embarked again. 

The clause beginning with 5 is to be understood as spoken 
by the prophet; there is not the slightest authority for inserting 
“saying,”’—such an unwarrantable insertion can only be a source 
of confusion. The prophet tells them to go with Ais message 
(compare Ezekiel xxx. 9, where, however, the message is of a 
different purport, though represented as being sent by messen- 
gers on the Nile). The Cushites under Tirhakah were pre- 
paring to give succour to Judah, hence messengers were being 
sent along the Nile; but Isaiah tells the messengers to go to 
the people of their own nation, and tell them what God was 
about to do in behalf of his people, who would not require 
foreign aid. 

The people described are Tirhakah’s own subjects. Since 
Jen is connected with 3, it must be descriptive of the nation; 
it cannot refer to the geographical figure of the country. Apply- 
it to the people, some have understood it to denote the tall sta- 
ture of the Ethiopians, but if that was its meaning, we would 
have had ow» instead of »:; besides, there is no authority in the 
usus loguendi for such a rendering. The verb is never used to 
denote personal length (either in Hebrew or in any of the cognate 
languages), neither does it ever denote elevation; high moun- 
tains, lofty trees, and tall men are frequently mentioned in the 
Old Testament, but yo is never used in the description of any 
of them. 

Others render it “ strong” or “robust,” as if the passive of 
yoo, in the sense in which they say that verb is used in Eccl. ii. 
3, making at the same time an appeal to the Syriac in support 
of the rendering in both passages. But the Syriac wato does 
not mean “strengthen,” and even if it did, we would have no 
right to assign such a meaning to the Hebrew verb,—a meaning 
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so very remote from any of the ordinary significations of so 
common a word. The passage in Ecclesiastes can be explained 
without departing from the Hebrew usage,’ and so can the clause 
now before us. The renderings of the Chaldee, Syriac, Septu- 
agint, Vulgate, English version, and Luther, are not literal, and 
cannot be supported by the Hebrew usus loguendi. Grotius and 
Henderson have made the nearest approach to the correct mean- 
ing, but still they are a little at fault. Henderson quotes Judges 
iv. 6, xx. 37, as instances of the word being used in a military 
acceptation ; but in these passages the verb occurs in kal, while 
here it is pual, and we must therefore translate it as a passive. 
A much more important passage than those referred to by Hen- 
derson is Judges v. 14, the last clause of which, if properly un- 
derstood, throws light upon the precise signification of yx» ; 
but we must first point out the correct meaning of men in that 
place. The rendering of the last clause of Judges v. 14 in the 
English version is incorrect throughout. «cz never means “a 
pen;” we must not assign an unusual and unsupported meaning 
in a single instance to a word of such frequent occurrence: it is 
“rod” or “ staff.’ ym does not mean to “grasp” or “ handle ;” 


the Arabic WSine means “to hold,” and also “to take hold,’ 
but the Hebrew verb has no such meaning, not even in those 
places where Gesenius and Maurer so explain it. If +2 is rightly 
understood, we shall be guided to the correct signification of the 
other words, as well as to the proper force of 7X2. The 1 was 
a military officer who was charged with the levying of troops, as 
is evident from 2 Chron. xxvi. 11, and 2 Kings xxv. 19. In the 
preceding clause we have cypim, and according to the laws of 
parallelism, mz refers to officers; its signification is transitive, 
not intransitive. 7, which originally means “¢o draw,” means 
also “to draw out’ or “ select ;” hence also, “draw out” for 
military service. We must translate 7 urs opin “those who 
muster with the staff of the enroller,’ and in the clause before 
us Jeon “2 means, “ a nation mustered in troops.” 

The moral condition of the troops that were drawn out for 
war is expressed by the term vy, which, in Ezek. xxi. 15, 16, 
means “ furbished,” and is applied to a sword ready to be used 
by the slayer. This is the only signification that the word can 





‘ See Hitzig, Der Prediger Salomo’s Erklirt, on chap. ii. 3. In support of 
his view, we may remark that Jéo—‘‘to draw,” is sometimes followed by 3= 
“by means of,” and (in opposition to Hengstenberg on the same verse) 22“ to 
drive,” may be followed by a noun with 3 prefixed to denote the quality of the 
driving; as in 2 Kings ix. 20, jiv273—=“‘ furiously,” so in this passage 72273 
“ skilfully” or wisely.” 
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have so as to be in harmony with the context ; all the others are 
incongruous. It is easy to understand how a term applied to a 
sword to signify that it was neither blunt nor rusty came to be 
applied also to troops, to denote that they were not unfit for 
active warfare. ‘Tirhakah’s troops were not merely levied, but 
like a furbished sword they were in every way ready for an 
immediate engagement. 

The description of Tirhakah’s subjects is continued in the 
next clause, which evidently must refer to the same people, and 
not to any other. The rather difficult phrase mm sm sth can- 
not mean “ more terrible than it and more distant,’ for such a 
meaning would have necessitated the use of w. The words 
before us cannot denote comparison, »m cannot be used instead 
of a suffix with jp. The only parallel to the construction of 
this clause is in Nahum ii. 9, »7 », where wa is not used instead 
of the nominal suffix, but, as in the present passage, stands in- 
stead of the substantive verb, and is the representative of a 
relative clause. The construct state is often used before a rela- 
tive clause, even when the relative word is omitted ; so that the 
passage from Nahum is to be translated, “from the days that it 
was,’ i.e., ever since it had an existence. In the same way 
wit means “ from its being,” 7. e., ever since it had an existence 
and a name; mim “ and thenceforward,” i. e., on from that time. 
The Cushite people were formidable ever since they were a 





J The word here, as well as in Ezekiel, is the participle pual, with the pre- 
formative ) omitted: such an omission only occurs in pual participles. The 
reason of the omission is not to avoid a repetition of the letter, for we find the 
same form with many verbs which have another letter for the first radical. The 
immediately preceding word is also a pual participle of a verb that has the same 
letter for its first radical, and yet it has the regular preformative. Here, then, 
we have two pual participles together; the one with, and the other without, the 
preformative; the reason is, that the former denotes an accomplished act, while 
the latter has more the sense of an adjective, and refers to a condition viewed 
as existing. This distinction is sometimes of considerable importance. For 
example, in Exod. iii. 2, the use of 5p denotes that the bush was not suffering 
in any way from the effect of the fire; while if 529 had been used, the mean- 
ing would only have been that the bush was not all burned away. So also in 
2 Kings ii. 10, Elijah speaks of Elisha’s seeing him np, but he could never have 


suggested the probability of his being seen when mp7. In every case when 
the preformative is omitted, the idea of an existing state rather than that of an 
accomplished fact is more immediately brought forward. The form Je» is used 
because the levies were already made, that operation was past; and the form 
wn is used because the word describes the existing character and condition of 
the troops. In the Talmudic dialect these two different points of view are al- 
ways kept distinct; the difference, however, is denoted in another way: the 
one is expressed by the passive participle of an active conjugation ; the other by 


the participle of a passive conjugation. See Rabbi Geiger’s Lehrbuch zur Sprache 
der Mischna, 2 16, 3. 
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people. The first “mighty one in the earth” was Nimrod, 
the son of Cush, and the Cushites acquired great power and in- 
fluence in the East.‘ After settling in Africa they became ex- 
ceedingly formidable, as is known from ancient history, and 
there are occasional references in the Old Testament to their 
power and warlike qualities. Those who were “terrible” to 
others would have a feeling of security, so it was no slight 
danger that could “make the careless Ethiopians afraid ” (lit. 
“terrify Cush [who is] in security’’), as Ezekiel (chap. xxx. 9) 
prophesied. In 2 Chron. xiv. 8—14, mention is made of a very 
formidable Cushite force under the command of Zerah the 
Cushite. See also other passages of Scripture where they are 
referred to. 

The reason why they were a terrible people is given in the 
next clause—they were addicted to conquest. The translation 
of this clause in the English version is ridiculously out of har- 
mony with the context, the nouns yp and mew» must be taken in 
an active sense. On yp Henderson remarks, “ No attempt to 
interpret these words, according to the usual acceptations of , 
has given satisfaction. Gesenius happily illustrates them by 


comparing the Arabic, 343=power, dominion, which was first 
suggested by Aurivilius.” This is the opinion of all the recent 
German commentators. But 3% is too common a word in He- 
brew to justify our going to the Arabic in search of a suitable 
meaning for it, more especially when we only get one so very 
remote from the ordinary signification of the Hebrew word. 
Besides, the genuine Hebrew signification is in this passage much 
more suitable than the one proposed to be adopted from the 
Arabic. The word means “a@ measuring line,’ used in mea- 
suring out for the purpose of destroying, as in Lam. ii. 8; or for 
the purpose of taking possession, as in Isa. xxxiv. 17. Duplica- 
tion intensifies the idea; nom yop 2 taken literally, means “a 
nation of line-line and trampling,” i.e., a nation that takes pos- 
session of the territories of other nations and subjugates them. 
This explanation, which is in perfect harmony with the context, 
is also consistent with well established facts. 

The last clause of the verse is descriptive of the country. 
The latest commentators agree with Gesenius in rendering wna 
“ divide,’ comparing the Chaldee »3, and Hebrew v3; it must 
be remarked, however, that of these verbs appealed to, the former 
(Chaldee) alone means “ divide” not necessarily in a bad sense, 
while the Hebrew verb vg3, is always used in a bad sense, and 
indeed generally in the sense of “plunder,” so that it scarcely 





k For details, see Knobel’s Vélkertafel, pp. 246-7, 251-2. 
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differs at all from m. Upon the whole there are no sufficient 
grounds for giving wa a good sense. Reference to the abundant 
irrigation of the country is rather out of place here; it has no 
connexion with the context, and no apparent significance. The 
translation of the ancient versions, with which the English ver- 
sion agrees, is much more suitable: ‘“ whose [own] land the 
rivers have spoiled.” While the Cushites were meditating 
foreign conquest, they were neglecting their own country ; they 
encroached on other people’s territories, while their numerous 
rivers were laying waste their own ; they were preparing to de- 
fend Judah against the Assyrians, while they did not defend 
their own land against the encroachments of the rivers, which 
were (most probably) wearing away the soil in some places and 
forming marshes in others. This explanation suits the imme- 
diate as well as the general context. It very appropriately brings 
out a striking contrast. 

In conclusion, we need not here recapitulate what we have 
already said in the course of these remarks; but no one who 
takes the trouble to read and consider them can fail to perceive 
that the various clauses of these verses, as we interpret them, are 
all in harmony with each other, and have a direct and imme- 
diate bearing on the prophet’s subject. Besides, all other inter- 
pretations are unsupported by the usus loyuendi, but the one 
which we have given is in its details strictly in accordance with 
the principles of sound philological criticism. 

J. Mc G. 








HINDU PHILOSOPHY AND INDIAN MISSIONS. 


THERE was a time when many thought it a superfluous work to 
propagate the Gospel among the Hindus. The antiquity of the 
Hindu forms of religion, their profound spiritual significance, 
their beneficent operations, their hold upon the people, the 





* Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy, comprising the Nyaya, the Sankhya, the 
Vedant; to which is added a discussion of the authority of the Vedas. By Rev. 
K. M. Banerjea. London: Willams and Norgate. 

A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far as it illustrates the primitive 
Religion of the Brahmans. By Max Miiller, M.A. Second Edition. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 

Plates illustrating the Hindu Pantheon, reprinted from the work of Major 
Edward Moor, F.R.S8. Edited, with brief descriptive Index, by Rev. A. P. Moor, 
M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 

A Manual of Budhism, in its modern development: translated from Singhalese 
MSS. By R. Spence Hardy. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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learning and talent of the priests, the impregnable fortress of 
caste, and many other matters, were urged in justification of 
this opinion. The consequence was, that Indian missions were 
derided, and Indian missionaries were looked upon with con- 
tempt. Others who only knew that formidable obstacles were 
presented to the Gospel by the Hindu mind and habits, while 
they earnestly promoted Christian missions in India, dared not 
encourage any extensive investigation and refutation of what 
they believed to be error. They advocated the simple preaching 
of the truth, and relied upon its power and God’s blessing for 
success. Let the Bible, and statements of Christian doctrine 
and evidences, be translated into the Janguages of India, they 
said, but let not the missionaries exhaust their lives and ener- 
gies in fruitless researches in,-and attacks upon, the religion and 
philosophies of India. In their opinion the religious and philo- 
sophical fabric was so vast and intricate that it would be useless 
for Europeans to try to comprehend it fully, and impossible by 
arguments to undermine it. The fortress was to be summoned 
to surrender, and those who held it were to be invited to abandon 
it for the Gospel of Christ. Others, again, maintained that the 
missionaries must study and refute the Hindu systems, whose 
adherents must not only be attracted by something better, but 
convinced that they were wrong. Christianity, they said, is to 
be set up, but the old superstitions and false systems of the 
country must be overthrown. The result of many years has 
proved them right, and it has been seen that if our missionaries 
are not to imitate the Jesuits, and graft Christianity upon 
paganism, they must master the philosophic and religious sys- 
tems of India, and must refute them. The gradual prevalence 
of this view has led to the production of many works, or rather 
to the creation of a new order of literature. Successful stu- 
dents of ancient Hindu literature, history, religions, and phi- 
losophy, have published many volumes, which are not merely 
interesting and instructive to those who remain at home, but 
which are calculated greatly to facilitate the labours of those who 
go as missionaries. Investigations into Sanskrit philology have 
not only thrown a new light upon a chain of languages extend- 
ing from Birmah to Britain: had they done no more, they would 
have produced an abundant harvest, and the names of the 





mysterious rites, religious ceremonies, and present circumstances of the order of Men- 
dwants founded by Gotama Budha, etc. By R.S. Hardy. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

The Study of Sanskrit in relation to Missionary work in India. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus. By H. T. Colebrooke, 
Esq. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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labourers would merit lasting honour. In this work, Sir William 
Jones took the lead, some of the missionaries rendered important 
services, and men like Colebrooke, Wilson, Burnouf, A. W. and 
F. Schlegel, Humboldt, Bopp, Lassen, Max Miiller, etc., have 
brought it to its present perfection. The study of the Sanskrit 
language and literature has been most profitable to the mis. 
sionaries. From that language many of the spoken dialects of 
India are immediately descended, and that literature incorporates 
facts bearing upon the mythology, philosophy, and religious 
history of the country, the knowledge of which is a most valu. 
able acquisition. Researches into Indian antiquities, and the 
modern forms of belief and worship, have enlisted the energies 
of not a few, and the results have been such that while we can 
turn them to profit here, the missionary also may find his ad. 
vantage in them. So also with other branches of scientific and 
learned exploration, the missionary can scarcely afford to remain 
in ignorance of one of them; if he remains in ignorance, he is 
a loser by it. 

In his very interesting and useful lecture, Prof. Williams 
shews what he thinks ought to be acquired by all who go to 
India to preach the Gospel. He intimates that amid all the dif. 
ferences of race, religion, language, and sympathies which India 
exhibits, the Sanskrit language is the one link which connects 
all varieties of opinion. A stranger in India sees the prevalence 
and power of caste, and he knows that it has bound the people 
in its chains for ages. He hears the popular traditions which 
declare that each caste originated in a separate creation ; but if 
he is ignorant of Sanskrit literature, he cannot tell the people of 
portions of their own sacred books which plainly point to a 
period before caste was instituted. The mere ability to trace the 
origin and establishment of caste from the native literature is 
evidently desirable. In the same way, other institutions may 
be dealt with, and the ancient frauds and rivalries of ambitious 
and selfish priests laid bare. The analytical process by which 
the present complications and intricacies of the Brahminical 
system are unravelled, is only possible to those who have studied 
the Sanskrit literature, its history as well as its constituent 
parts; for nowhere is acquaintance with literary history more 
necessary. With regard to complications and diversities, we 
may say with Professor Williams, “The Hindu religion, as it 
presents itself in operation, is best expressed by the word caste, 
and the actual worship of the Hindus at the present day is as 
multiform, variable, and elastic as caste itself. The gods of the 
Veda are now out of fashion. Fire is still revered, but Indra, 
the god of the atmosphere, has been altogether superseded by 
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Krishna,” etc. The gods of the Veda are now out of fashion ! 
and yet the Veda commonly signifies the collection of books 
which together constitute the canon of Hindu revelation. The 
Veda, then, is the Hindu Bible, in form if notin reality. And 
here two ideas suggest themselves: one is the enquiry as to the 
Brahminical principle of interpretation ; and the other, as to the 
relation in which the Veda stands to modern science and phi- 
losophy. We see that the modern practice is opposed to the 
written document. How is the contradiction accounted for? 
The Hindu looks at the Veda through the priests, and the priests 
interpret it in a non-natural sense ; like the old Jews, making 
their law void through their traditions. With respect to Hindu 
systems of philosophy, their relation to the Veda is such that 
they all avowedly defer to it as their ultimate authority. These 
systems are stated to be six in number; viz., 1. Nyaya; 2. Vaise- 
shika; 3. Sankhya; 4. Yoga; 5. Vedanta; 6. Mimansa. It is 
admitted, however, that these systems are practically reduced 
to three; viz., the Nyaya, the Sankhya, and the Vedanta. Of 
these the first tends to materialism ; the second distinguishes 
between the soul and matter, but views both as eternal; the 
third considers soul as only truly existent, and matter as an 
illusion.» The Vedanta may be called the popular and orthodox 
system. A glance at the systems characterized will shew that 
they are neither in harmony with Biblical teachings, nor with 
sound philosophy. And here let us observe, that the reader will 
find an admirable account both of the Vedas and of the Hindu 
philosophy in the essays of Mr. Colebrooke. The history of the 
Vedic literature is set forth with great learning and completeness 
by Mr. Max Miiller in his account of “ Ancient Sanskrit Lite- 
rature,’—a work which we cannot too strongly recommend to 
all who take an interest in the subject, and the value of which 
is recognized by the call for a second edition a few months after 
its appearance. This author divides his record into the Sutra, 
the Brahmana, and the Mantra periods, under each of which 
the details are most complete and satisfactory. The work of 
Mr. Banerjea is different in its form and intention. Its aim is 





» The reader will assuredly see that there can be but one other system essen- 
tially different from these. That other system is the one of the Bible. It does 
not, with the Nyaya, deal with spirit as a subtle form or mode of matter. Nor, 
like the Vedanta, does it treat matter as an illusion or phenomenon, and spirit 
as alone a reality. But, like the Sankhya, it clearly distinguishes between the 
two, with this immense difference, that it directly denies the eternity of matter, 
and by implication, the pre-existence and eternity of the soul. God alone is 
eternal, without beginning and without end. He is the author of all dependent 
existences; matter and mind were created by him. ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” are words which find no parallel in oriental 
or occidental philosophy, out of the sphere of the Biblical teaching. 
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not only to give a correct and authentic statement of the doc. 
trines of Hindu philosophy, but to suggest such modes of deal- 
ing with them as may prove most effective to the Hindu mind, 
He aims to secure his first object by citing the original authori- 
ties, and to secure the second by bringing the various systems 
into juxta-position, and by shewing how far they agree with us, 
and how far they are in collision with one another. He, more- 
over, introduces statements of Biblical truth, and arguments for 
it. The conversational form into which he has thrown his ma- 
terials, adds considerably to the vivacity and interest of the book, 
In the course of his work Mr. Banerjea has “suggested a his- 
torical consideration of the relation between the Brahminical 
philosophy and Buddhism.” We are glad he has; for while it 
is possible to consider these quite separately, it is undeniable 
that there appear to be points of contact between them which 
may throw light upon both. The importance of not losing sight 
of Buddhism, is our reason for calling attention to the two 
works of Mr. Hardy. Taken together, these volumes contain 
the most comprehensive survey of Buddhism which can be 
imagined. That on Eastern Monachism shews most plainly 
what the discipline, rites, and present circumstances of the 
Buddhist priesthood are, expounds their doctrines, and traces 
their origin. The Manual of Buddhism in its modern develop- 
ment, contains a much more elaborate account of the legends 
and teachings of the system on a variety of topics. Many points 
of comparison between it and the Brahminical systems will pre- 
sent themselves to the reader, who must feel that their relations 
are more than accidental. Our motive in inserting the title of 
the new edition of Major Moor’s plates, is to invite attention to 
them for the graphic manner in which they portray the gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon, and reproduce not only the fictions of 
Indian mythology, but some of the fictions of Indian philosophy. 
No man can attentively look upon these plates without feeling 
that the philosophy of the Hindus is as false as its theology. If 
we had intended to enumerate all the books which deserve to be 
studied in connexion with this subject, we should not have over- 
looked the publications of Muir, Ballantyne, Mullens, and many 
others, perhaps equally if not more important. This literature 
is yearly and rapidly growing, and while very much remains to 
be done, enough has been accomplished to prevent necessary 





¢ We feel that as the subject of Buddhism can only here be at most alluded 
to, it will be better to devote to it a separate consideration. Its affinities to 
Romanism, and the fact that it represents the religion of one-third of the human 
race, and is probably twice as old as Mussulmanism, will fully justify us in the 
course we propose to follow. 
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ignorance, and to give a tolerably accurate idea of what the 
Hindus believe and practise, and of the origin and growth of 
that belief and practice. 

No doubt the missionary will often find himself perplexed by 
practical difficulties which he did not look for. Interpretations, 
refutations, etc., which seemed to him inevitably correct, will be 
eluded or evaded by the crafty Pandits. Modes of reconcilement 
and of explanation, which he never dreamed of, will be readily 
employed by them, and he will discover that he has not fathomed 
the depths of their mysticism. They can allegorize and spi- 
ritualize as well as any non-natural interpreters in the west, and 
are at no loss for double meanings and metaphors of all sorts. 
Be it so; their heart is human, and amid all its deceits and wind- 
ings it must be followed with the light of eternal truth. Their 
whole nature is human, and the meshes of diabolical network in 
which it is enclosed, must be patiently untwisted till the man is 
free. The Word of God may be a fire, and it may be a hammer, 
but it is a fire and a hammer which may be brought to bear 
more hopefully and immediately upon the Hindu, when his philo- 
sophy is exploded, and when he is thus bereft of its friendly 
shelter and strong protection. If the missionary cannot do it 
perfectly he must do it in part; if we cannot batter down all the 
walls of this citidel of darkness, he must make a breach in them 
and enter by that. To say that so much labour for a work so 
hard and uncertain is really needless, because “‘it is not by might 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts,” is 
simply absurd. On that principle, why preach, teach, trans- 
late, or even go at all? The fact is, that God does not do for us 
what we can do ourselves. He has instituted means for convey- 
ing truth, as well as given us the truth. It is our part to use 
the best means we can, and to use them in the best way we can. 
This has always been the practice of the Church, and it must be 
its practice now. The proper attitude of Christianity is that of 
aggression wherever it is in the presence of an enemy to human 
happiness and progress. Hence it was that while the earliest 
apologists were mainly compelled to write for their defence and 
preservation against persecutors and heretics, they gradually per- 
mitted the aggressive element to preponderate, and opposed, fotis 
viribus, the pagan systems and principles of Greece and Rome, 
of Egypt and of Asia. So must it be now; but not always in 
the spirit then predominant. 

What then must we active, practical spirits of the west do to 
reach the dreamy speculative visionaries of the east, whose reli- 
gion and philosophy alike have been constructed out of their 
imagination, mainly appeal to their imagination, and leave the 
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intellectual and moral nature unprofited? Now, they may think 
that the highest wisdom lies in the cloud-land of metaphysical 

“refinement, and facts may be repudiated as low and vulgar, 
Now, they may believe that the highest goodness consists in 
birthright and in outward ceremonies. What, we ask again, 
must the missionary do to get at the minds and consciences of 
such men? Mr. Williams says, “Study Sanskrit,” and there is 
more by far in this than appears upon the surface. It is “the 
sacred and learned language of India, the repository of the Veda 
in its widest sense, the vehicle of Hindu theology, philosophy, 
and mythology, the source of (nearly) all the spoken dialects, 
the only safe guide to the intricacies and contradictions of Hin. 
duism, the one bond of sympathy, which, like an electric chain, 
connects Hindus of opposite characters in every district of India, 
There can be little doubt that a more correct knowledge of the 
religious opinions and practices of the Sanskritic Hindus, or as 
we may call them, the Hindus proper, is essential to extensive 
progress in our Indian missions.” A man may have a tolerable 
acquaintance with several of the topics indicated, but if his 
knowledge is not drawn very much from Sanskrit books, he will 
labour under a disadvantage. Perhaps it might be urged as an 
excuse, that the Sanskrit is a dead language; but it is still true 
that there are Pandits who understand it, and that it is the source 
from which what is later has flowed. In addressing the learned 
Pandit the Sanskrit scholar may expect to be heard with atten- 
tion, but not otherwise. In speaking to the unlearned it will 
ensure respect. No man would be likely to succeed with the 
Jews who knew nothing of Hebrew. So is it with Sanskrit and 
the Hindus. This knowledge will give the missionary confidence, 
enable him to speak with authority, and afford him other advan- 
tages. As a preliminary to the study of the vernacular lan- 
guages, it may be acquired here, and will be the most precious 
furniture which a missionary can take with him. The point to 
which all these remarks tend is this, that the Sanskrit is the key 
which unlocks the treasures of India; a key to its spoken lan- 
guages, a key to its religion, and a key to its philosophy; a key 
to its ear, its mind, its heart, and its temples. 

The intimate connexion between philosophy and religion in 
the Hindu systems is well known. ‘This connexion is so close 
that the one can hardly be retained if the other is abandoned. 
It is demonstrated that such is the case, by the fact that so many 
really educated Hindus are infidels. They have studied Eu- 
ropean literature, and are familiar with modern science and phi- 
losophy. They see that Vedantism is false and they reject it in 
heart, if not openly. If Christianity does not attract them, 
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nk nothing remains but a dreary and fearful gulf of scepticism, and 
val into that they plunge. Up to a certain point they have done for 
ar, themselves what the missionary might have done for them; but 
in having substituted infidelity as well as modern philosophy for 
in, Hinduism and its fictions, they are no nearer the kingdom of 
of heaven than before. They have found a substitute, and when 
is once the election is made, it is easy to see how hard it will be to 
he reach them. All the advantage which the missionary would 
da have gained from his philosophy is lost, and the man is in dark- 
, ness still. 
ts, We agree with Mr. Williams in thinking that a more cordial 
n- and friendly understanding should be established between Chris- 
in, tians, Hindus, and Mussulmans; that the points of contact be- 
ia, tween the three religions should be better appreciated, and that 
he Englishmen should search more candidly for the fragments of 
as truth which lie buried under superstition, error, and idolatry. 
ive We would adopt the language of another writer quoted by him, 
ble and “acknowledge with thankfulness everything that we find 
his excellent in the Hindu Sastras, as we welcome every spot of 
rill verdure in the desert ; and when the Hindus have only halted at 
an a stage far short of that which we ourselves have reached, we 
ue should rejoice in being able to present to them our superior 
ree knowledge, not in the shape of a contradiction to anything that 
ed is false in their views, but as the legitimate development of what 
n- is true.” On this very account we value the work of Mr. 
rill Banerjea, which honestly admits what is right and true in the 
he Hindu philosophy, even when it is only partially right and true, 
nd and which would use such elements as stepping stones to more 
ce, perfect conclusions and higher manifestations. 

Mn- We may be told that Christianity is a religion and not a 
Ml philosophy, but we ask if it is not a religion philosophically 
DUS true? The Hindu might possibly say his was a religion and not 
to a philosophy, but we should not fail to tell him that it is a reli- 
cey gion philosophically false. Nor should we omit to intimate very 
Mn- freely our conviction that a religion which is philosophically 
ey false, is fundamentally false, and cannot be a true religion. 

Otherwise, no religion would be objectionable on the ground of 
in its absurdities and monstrosities. So far are we from such an 
ose opinion, that it is our constant glory that Christianity is in har- 
ed. mony with all truth, natural, scientific, and philosophical. This 
ny is right, and the principle may be employed by the missionary 
ju- whose aim it is to turn men from Hinduism to the Gospel of 
hi- Christ. 
in We may be told that we view Christianity too much as an 

intellectual thing. Nay, but others attach too little value to its 
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intellectual aspects. We do say, that so far as it is true and the 
truth, it appeals to the intellect and reason of men. In the 
same way Hinduism is an intellectual system, so far as it ad- 
dresses men’s minds and understandings, and even so far as it 
has a literature which makes positive and dogmatic assertions, 
To proclaim a divorce between the intellectual problems of Chris- 
tianity and its moral or religious influences would be suicidal. 
But this is partly done by him who overlooks the matters to 
which our attention has been directed. Men are not likely to 
feel till they believe, and they are not likely to receive the truth 
of our system till the error of their own is proved. 

The recognition of any traces or fragments of truth in the 
Hindu philosophy is not so much a mark of candour as a work 
of common honesty. Such relics may be few and insignificant, 
but they are precious as indications that God has not left them 
wholly without witness. We can well afford to acknowledge 
them, and shall lose nothing by the act. To discover them, we 
must study the systems in which they lie embedded, and when 
we point them out, we may produce the conviction that we are 
serious and sincere in our endeavours to convert them to our 
religion. 

In our deliberate judgment, a chief reason for our small 
success in India in our missions, is to be traced to the inadequate 
furniture of so many of our missionaries in relation especially to 
Hindu systems of philosophy. 

Q. 








EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 
Joun xix. 10, 11. 


THE common interpretations of this passage are open to most 
serious logical objections. Taking the ordinary acceptation of 
the word avwbev = from above=from heaven, we find Pilate saying 
to our Lord: “ Knowest thou not that I have authority (or 
power) to release thee, and authority to crucify thee?” and 
Jesus answering: “Thou wouldest” (not couldest) “have had no 
authority over (literally against) me, if it had not been given thee 
from above.” If what had not been ‘given Pilate from above? 
Evidently, éyew é£ovolav car’ éuod, “to have authority over 
me;” which is the only supplement that can account for the 
neuter Sedouévov. Thus far all is well. But our Lord proceeds 
to say: “ Therefore he who delivered me over to thee hath the 
greater sin.” Several alternatives present themselves here as 
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regards the meaning of 0 trapadézdovs, “ he who delivered me over 
to thee.” If Pilate’s power came directly from 6 mapadédovs, 
and 6 mrapadvdovs and dvw6ev refer alike to God, then dia todro, 
therefore, is logical in itself, but the idea involved is simple 
blasphemy. If on the other hand Judas or Caiaphas be con- 
sidered as 6 trapadidovs, the argument, logically considered, is 
simple nonsense. The fact that Pilate had received power over 
our Lord from heaven, which he would not otherwise have had, 
is made the ground of the statement, that Caiaphas and the 
Jews—for this is manifestly better than taking Judas as the 
mapadwoovs, inasmuch as Judas was the wapaéidovs with regard 
to Caiaphas, and Caiaphas with regard to Pilate—had a greater 
share of sin in the matter than Pilate. This is about as logical 
as to say, that, because Louis Napoleon had received power from 
heaven to conquer the Austrians at Solferino, and had thus be- 
come master of the situation, and taken ‘possession of Savoy and 
Nice, therefore the King of Sardinia, who surrendered Savoy and 
Nice to him, had the greater sin! We trust we are not guilty 
of any impiety in thus parodying, as it were, for the purpose of 
exposure, an interpretation which would be scouted at once if 
proposed for a similar passage in any respectable profane author. 
But faith, childlike faith, is supposed to be ready to swallow any 
nonsense, that is but silvered over with an air of religious 
mystery. 

The only attempt at extracting a meaning from the passage 
with the usual acceptation of dvwGev, which would not be reduced 
toa simple absurdity at once by a mere change of terms, as 
effected above by the substitution of Louis Napoleon and the 
King of Sardinia, is that favoured by Dean Alford and Professor 
Ellicott. These commentators introduce a proposition respect- 
ing the possession of insight on the part of Caiaphas as regards our 
Lord’s character, whereas Pilate only possessed power over his 
person. Thus the sin of Caiaphas consisted in deliberately and 
knowingly passing our Lord on to a jurisdiction which could 
inflict the capital punishment, which he himself could not. So 
that Pilate sinned in ignorance, though against his conscience, 
while Caiaphas sinned against light and knowledge. This cer- 
tainly shews how Caiaphas’s sin may have been greater than 
that of Pilate, but fails entirely in shewing how the sin of the 
former was aggravated by the fact of Pilate’s power having been 
given him from heaven. But not to insist upon the absence of 
any allusion to insight in the passage itself, or to lay any stress 
upon the obvious argument, that this is forcing a sense out of, 
or rather into, the words of our Saviour, which Pilate must have 
been a wonderfully clever person to have apprehended at the 
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moment—this interpretation labours under a difficulty which 
no one who has any regard for the twentieth article of the 
Church of England, or for the inspiration of the Scriptures, can 
consider as otherwise than insuperable. It is in direct contra- 
diction to the express testimony of St. Peter, corroborated by St. 
Paul. St. Peter’s statement (Acts iii. 17) is this: “ And now, 
brethren, I wot that in ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers” (c7ep kal oi dpyovres buav). This is corroborated by 
St. Paul (1 Cor. ii. 7, 8), who says, ‘‘ We speak the wisdom of 
God in a mystery, the hidden wisdom, which God ordained be- 
fore time was (pd Tév aiwywy) unto our glory, which none of 
the rulers (4pyovtwyv) of this world knew ; for had they known it, 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” How in the 
face of these statements can any one pretend to maintain the 
legitimacy of the insertion, into our Lord’s argument, of a pro- 
position respecting the possession of insight on the part of Caia- 
phas? And it really becomes a serious question how far we are 
justified in daring to ascribe to the Son of God, our Lord 
and Saviour, ianguage which labours under such difficulties, un- 
less we are absolutely certain that we have understood his words 
aright, and there is no reasonable and honest way of escape 
from the dilemma. 

But in the present instance there is really no difficulty 
whatever except of man’s making, though the first proposer of 
the way of escape happens to be a person in no very good repute 
among orthodox theologians. Semler, the celebrated rationalist, 
writes a note on this passage in his Paraphrase of the Gospel of 
St. John, which runs as follows :— 


“ Acéouevov dvwOcv. Almost everybody explains this from God, 
Jrom heaven, as John iii. 31; James i. 17; iii, 15, 17, and there is no 
doubt but that it can be thus explained here also. But I do not find 
that Pilate was so likely to understand this phrase in this, as in another 
way. He who delivered me over to thee, me, over whom thou thyself, 
didst thou follow justice, wouldest not had any destructive power, and so 
couldest not have ordained those punishments for me, to which thou hast 
already subjected me, has acted much more unjustly than thou. Thou 
couldest not then have made trial against me of thy rods and that judicial 
power, had not that power been conferred upon thee, #. e., by those mali- 
cious Jews. Again, that particle, dyw0cv, might conveniently enough have 
been by Pilate himself referred to a higher locality, to the Sanhedrim, to 
the house of the high priest. Especially the gesture of the speaker, and a 
token given by pointing with the hand no doubt made the meaning of this 
phrase most easy to understand. If we put these things together, I do 
not see how that explanation, by which God is said to have given Pilate 
power over Jesus, is preferable to my explanation. For God did not 
place Jesus in the power of Pilate any more than in that of Caiaphas and 
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the Jews, to whose accounts nevertheless Jesus laid nothing of the kind. 
But dyw0ev is manifestly absent from Chrysostom, and rightly. 

“Aca tod7o. This coheres most closely with the preceding expression : 
Thou wouldest have no power over me, which thou now threatenest me 
with, unless it had been given thee by him....He whom it is not 
necessary to name, for this reason has committed a much greater sin than 
thou, éa tod70, because he does this purposely, and understands my case 
much better than thou: he has committed a far more serious sin. But 
if God be understood by dvwev, the language is not logical; accordingly 
some place an dzroowzyars here, which Ido not want. 

“OQ rapadiéovs we oor, and indeed laden with a charge, on which the 
Jewish high priest alone could have decided. Caiaphas is meant and all 
the Jews, who eventually hired Judas, the fatal agent of their plans, and 
forced upon Pilate a principle of the Jewish law and a capital sentence.” 


It is by no means necessary to follow Semler in all his views 
here, but merely to note the manner in which he brings out the 
relation between dvwOev, 0 mapadidods and da todo. He is clearly 
wrong in ascribing to Pilate the execution of a Jewish sentence, 
as the Roman governor plainly condemned our Lord on the 
charge of rebellion against Czesar, by making himself out a king. 
So, too, dvwPev may just as well refer to dime as to place, to 
anteriority of time, as well as to superiority of locality. And 
this we find to be the view of the celebrated S. T. Coleridge, 
which we transcribe from his Table Talk :— 

“The meaning of the expression, eiu7) jv defouevoy cor dvw0cv, seems 
to me to have been generally and grossly mistaken. It is commonly under- 
stood as importing that Pilate could have had no power to deliver Jesus to 
the Jews, unless it had been given him by God, which no doubt is true ; 
but if that is the meaning, where is the force or connexion of the follow- 
ing clause, dca todz0, ‘ therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the 
greater sin?’ In what respect were the Jews more sinful in delivering 
Jesus up, because Pilate could do nothing except by God’s leave? The 
explanation of Erasmus and Clarke, and some others, is very dry-footed. 
I conceive the meaning of our Lord to have been simply this, that Pilate 
would have had no power or jurisdiction—éfovecay—over him, if it had 
not been given him by the Sanhedrim, the dyw Bovdy, and therefore it 
was that the Jews had the greater sin.” 


Here we have—in the interpretation of Semler and Cole- 
ridge—grammatical correctness united with logical coherence and 
simple sense, which are pretty nearly all the qualities requisite 
for a correct interpretation. But let us glance for a moment at 
the several and very various significations of the word dvwev 
and its connexions, the very diversity of which will go far to 
justify the interpretation we are advocating. Besides the well 
known meaning “from above,” we find also the significations 
“over again,” “ farther back.”’ Plato (Phil., 44 p.) has apyouévous 
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mobev avwbev ; Legg (vi. 781 D.) dvwOev oer érrvyerpeiv ; Thest, 
(175 B.), eis 76 dvw,=“ reckoning backwards in point of time,” 
Rep. (x.608 p.), év rots dvw NOryous, =“ in our previous arguments,” 
exactly the sense we require here. Legg. (ix. 878 a.), Tots dw 
tod yévous. Herod (viii. 180), davwrépw Sapov,—=“ beyond Samos,” 
And in the Greek Testament we have, (Heb. x. 8), dvorepop 
Aéyov,=“ farther back, when saying ;” 7. e., recurring to the 
former and not the latter part of the quotation just made from 
Psalm xl. Luke i. 3, dvwOev,=“ from the beginning.” Acts 
xxvi. 5, “from youth upwards.” There is plenty here to 
justify paraphrasing dvwfev by amd tod dvw Sixacrnpiov,= 
“from the previous court of justice,’ without recurring to 
our own common phrases, “the court above,’ “the court 
upstairs.” 

But thus far we have added nothing to the arguments of 
Semler and Coleridge, which modern commentators seem for 
some reason or other to have either neglected or rejected for the 
sake of a mysterious inconsequence, which appears to us little 
better than a pious fraud. We have, however, an important 
piece of additional evidence to bring forward, which we trust will 
turn the scale in favour of common sense and simplicity with 
every unprejudiced mind. There is a singular verbal coincidence 
in Luke xx. 20, with the passage under consideration, which we 
do not think has yet been noticed. St. Luke’s words are, “ And 
they watched for an opportunity, and sent spies feigning them- 
selves to be just men, to take hold of his language in order to 
deliver him to the power and authority of the governor.” Here 
we have the very words used with regard to a plot of the Jews— 
which was frustrated—that our Lord appears to have used to 
Pilate with regard to that plot, which was rendered successful 
by the treachery of Judas. The plot was to deliver him 
(7rapadodvas) to the authority or jurisdiction (€£ovcia) of Pilate. 
Our Lord’s words to Pilate were, ‘Thou wouldest have had no 
jurisdiction (€£ovc/a) over me, had it not been given thee [to 
have such jurisdiction] from a previous quarter (avwOev) ; there- 
fore he that delivered me to thee (0 apadidovs) hath the greater 
sin.” If our Lord had intended to refer expressly to the con- 
spiracy of the Jews against him, which is described by St. Luke 
as above, he must have used the very words which we find him 
actually using to Pilate. Are we not right in considering, that 
this extraordinary coincidence of language cannot have been 
fortuitous, but that our Lord must have been referring to a plot 
of the Jews, which Pilate was perfectly well aware of; for 
(Mark xv. 10), “he knew that they had delivered him to him 
for envy?” It certainly appears to us that the comparison of 
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this passage of St. Luke almost amounts to a demonstration of 
the correctness of Semler’s explanation. ; 

That é£ovcla is here properly translated “ jurisdiction ” 1s 
clear from Luke xxiii. 7, where é« rijs é£ovcias ‘“Hpwédov éotw is 
translated in the Authorized Version, “that he belonged to 
Herod’s jurisdiction.” IapadiSwps is the regular word for 
bringing a person officially before a magistrate, as appears from 
Matt. v.25; xxvii. 2; x.17—19; and many other passages. 
Our Lord was officially brought before Pilate from the previous 
though inferior jurisdiction of the high priest, who was the 
actual rapadidovs, and differed from Pilate as the thief differs 
from the ex post facto receiver, who has had no previous guilty 
knowledge of the theft, but is persuaded into unwillingly be- 
coming an accomplice after the fact. 


LUKE xii. 49—51. 


This passage is taken by Origen, Epiphanius, and others, in 
the following manner:—zrip #AOov Bareiv els Thy yy, Kal Ti Odo ; 
ei 75n avynpOn, Origen paraphrasing the three last words just 
quoted by «iOe 75n éxan, ‘1 came to place a fire in the earth, 
and what do I wish? Would that it had been already kindled !” 
Although this is perfectly consistent with the Greek idiom, yet 
it appears to us in the connexion harsh, unnatural, and scarcely 
to be justified by our Lord’s expressions of wish, that the cup 
should pass from him, and so forth. Those, on the other hand, 
who have accepted a different punctuation, appear to assign 
to é\w the sense of “I mean.” ‘ What do I mean, if I say, 
that it is already kindled?” This reads in the connexion, to 
our mind, as simple nonsense. Let us see whether a ¢ertium 
quid will not present itself to us. 

Elliptical expressions like r/ yap are generally explained by 
the insertion of d\Xo, so as to signify, what else? or what 
more? Let us try a similar course with this passage. It will 
then run thus: “1 came to send a fire into the earth, and what 
more do I wish, if it has been already kindled. But I have a 
baptism to receive, and how great is my agony till it have been 
accomplished! Think ye that I came to place peace in the 
earth? I tell you, Nay, but rather division.” This is the sense 
given in the main by the Authorized Version, which appears to 
us most likely to be correct, though we have never seen it satis- 
meeity developed by any commentator that has fallen into our 
ands. 

The Apostles had several times been designated as the light 
of the world, and been alluded to as candles, lighted by the Lord. 
VOL, XIV.—NO, XXVIII. z 
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Fire, being spoken of here in the past tense, can scarcely be sup. 
posed to have any allusion to the Holy Spirit, who was to descend 
in fire on the day of Pentecost. But the purifying character of 
fire may be ascribed to the Christian religion itself, as well as to 
the Holy Spirit. Thus, then, the Christian religion would be 
the purifying principle, which our Lord came to place in the 
earth, the Apostles the torches that were to convey it. Our 
Lord had by his instructions and example lighted this fire and 
these torches, and what more had he to do or wish for on earth? 
But he had to suffer, to receive the baptism of death, and the 
anticipation of this filled his human nature with unutterable 
agony. Of this he here warns his disciples; and, after warning 
them against a false view of his own immediate mission, he also 
warns them against forming false expectations of the immediate 
fruits of theirs. The result of the gospel of love amidst a sinful 
race would not be peace, but discord and division. 

An objection may perhaps be taken to this view on account of the 
aorist avjpOn, where we should rather have expected the perfect 
avira. But there is a precisely similar passage in John xiii. 32, 
“If God has been glorified in him, God will also glorify him,” 
&e. So too Rom. xv. 27; 1 John iv. 11; and in the passage of 
St. Luke under consideration, the aorist avjpOn points to the 
lighting or kindling of the fire once for all, rather than to its 
still remaining alight, although the latter was also true. 


2 CorINTHIANS iii. 18. 


This passage can clearly be cited in support of the adverbial 
construction of todro adro and avtd TodTo without a preposition, 
which we have found in 2 Pet. i. 5, and contended for in Gal. 
ii. 10, and 2 Cor. ii. 3. The translation is manifestly, “ After 
the same model we are being transformed from one glory into 
another.”” What now becomes of Meyer’s assertion, that this 
idiom is foreign to St. Paul’s style? So too 2 Cor. vi. 18, 
Thv € abriv avtyucbiavy mratUvOnTe Kal bpeis. “ Upon the 
same principle of returning like for like be ye also widened.” 


Eruesians i. 6. 


We cannot but agree with Dean Alford that, MS. authority 
being nearly balanced, év 7 is clearly a correction for an attrae- 
tion found difficult. And we cannot understand so good a gram- 
marian as Professor Ellicott committing himself to the observa- 
tion, that “the statement of Alford, that a relative following 
a substantive is as often in a different case as the same, certainly 
cannot be substantiated.” If that relative would, according to 
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the ordinary rules of syntax, have been in the accusative case in 
its own clause, it would certainly be generally attracted into 
the case of its antecedent; if it would naturally have been in 
any other case, its attraction would be equally unusual. Dean 
Alford’s statement is perfectly general, whereas Professor 
Ellicott’s remark upon it is utterly untrue as a general prin- 
ciple, though perfectly correct when confined to the accusative 
case, to which in fact in other places he does confine it. But 
the fact is, the grammarians of the date of our manuscripts do 
not seem to have fully understood the principles of the cognate 
or equivalent accusative, and were constantly tempted to explain 
it by some other oblique case with or without a preposition, 
which was more consonant to the usage of the Latin language. 
Hence the appearance of both év 4 and 4%, as substitutes for 7s 
in this case. We have a very similar expression in Ephesians ii. 
4, aydrrnv i hyarnoev Huds, literally, “the love which he loved 
us,” in our idiom, “the love which he bore to us,” or “ the 
love with which he loved us.” Xapitow, which Professor 
Ellicott rightly translates into Latin, “ydpere aliquem afficio,” 
may well be anglicized by coining a word with the com- 
mon German, though rarer English prefix, be; tis ydputos 
avrov 4s éyapitwcev tds would then be literally rendered “ his 
grace which he degraced us,” or more idiomatically, “his grace 
with which he begraced or begifted us.” ’Eyapirwoev can of course 
have a direct object suas and a cognate object ydpev, the latter 
of which is represented by #s (for 7v) attracted to its antecedent 
THs xaptros. But the idea represented by the English preposi- 
tion with is not in the Greek, and that preposition is only 
admissible because it does not practically interfere with the 
sense intended to be conveyed. 


EPHeEsians i. 22, 23. 


It is not without justice that later commentators, as Cony- 
beare, Dean Alford, and Professor Ellicott, reject the translation 
given by Calvin and others of the latter part of this passage, 
viz., “complementum ejus qui omnia implet in omnibus.” If 
anything is certain, it is this, that mAjpwya and mAnpoupévov 
must correspond in sense, and that the one cannot be deduced 
from mAnpow in the sense to complete, while the other is deduced 
from it in the sense ¢o fill. All these later commentators take 
the sense ¢o fil/ in both cases, and translate, respectively, “ the 
fulness of Him who filleth all things with himself,’ and “the 
fulness of him who filleth all things with all things.” But this 
idea of Christ’s filling all things is to our mind not a very satis- 
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factory or intelligible one either here or in Eph. iv. 10. In this 
latter passage it seems far more simple to understand that our 
Lord ascended “in order to complete all things.”. This is also 
surely more in accordance with the remarkable passage in Col. i, 
20, where the Father is represented as reconciling through the 
Son—* making peace through the blood of his cross—all things 
to himself, whether the things on the earth or the things in the 
heavens.” If these two last passages have anything in common, 
which they surely have, that connexion cannot be exhibited by 
any use of the word “ fill”’ as a translation of wAnpdw, whereas 
it is exhibited at once in all its fulness by the use of the word 
“complete.” Our Lord ascended into heaven in order to com- 
plete all things, and this ‘‘ completion” was effected by his recon- 
ciliation of all things to his Father. 

Let us now return to the passage primarily under considera- 
tion. When we find an apposition attached to any word or 
phrase, we generally find it containing a rhetorical enlargement 
or an explanation of what precedes. But with the translations 
here usually adopted there is a simple running away from the 
previous subject, which is the connexion of Christ as edad) 
with the Church as cdya. Now both xepars and oda are in- 
complete without each other, and the gracious covenant relation 
of Christ to man is most beautifully exhibited here, if we trans- 
late “which is the supplement or complement of Him who 
completes all things in all things.” 

‘This rendering is supported by an undoubted use of 7Anjpaya 
in Matt. ix. 16: “For the supplement (or patch) takes from 
the garment, and a worse rent comes.” So too as regards the 
word Anpow in Matt. v. 17, where the right translation is, “I 
have not come to destroy, but to complete.” Fulfil may certainly 
be a proper word to use with regard to the prophets, but it is 
surely a very improper one to use with regard to the law, except 
so far as regards its types and symbols, which were of a quasi- 
prophetical nature. Neither does fulfil form so proper an anti- 
thesis as complete to xatadvew, destroy. Nor does the word 
fulfil imply a development, which complete is certainly capable of 
implying. And the manner in which our Lord treated the ten 
commandments, or such of them as he commented upon, in the 
sermon on the mount, indicated far more that he came to 
develope or complete, than that he came simply to fulfil them. 

The conclusion from this evidently is, that the Church is the 
mdnpepa of the Son in a different sense from that in which the 
Son is the wAjpwya of the Deity. ‘ He who hath seen the Son 
hath seen the Father” (John xiv. 9); and the Son is practically 
the wAjpwpa or entirety of the Godhead, while in a certain cove- 
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nant relation the Church is the supplement of the completer of all 
things. 

it will not perhaps be amiss to finish this discussion by a brief 
investigation of the various meanings of tAnpwpya. ITdnpdw 
undoubtedly does mean “ to fill,” especially when attended by a 
genitive, yet we think it is easily seen, that that is not its most 
common meaning in the New Testament. JIAnpdm tu may 
mean to fill a thing full of another thing, or simply to fill it with 
respect to itself, 7.e., to complete it in all its parts. Thus 
m\jpowa may mean (1.) the thing filled, of which we do not see 
any instance in the New Testament, unless we allow that wav 
76 TAnpopa THs Oedrntos (Col. ii. 9) has a claim upon it, which 
we do not think it has. (2.) The thing completed, which again 
we do not find in the New Testament. (3.) That of which any- 
thing is full, as 1 Cor. x. 26, yf Kal 7d wAjpwpua airijs, Mark 
viii. 20, rocwv orrupidwv TANP@paTa. (4.) That which is used to 
complete anything, as Matt. ix. 16, above quoted, and Eph. i. 
28, as above explained. (5.) The fulness or abundance of the 
thing itself, as John i. 16, é« tod tAnp@patos airod, Rom. xv. 
19, €v 7Anp@pate evroyias. (6.) The completeness of the thing 
itself, with which we imagine all the remaining uses of the word 
T\npwoua in the New Testament will be found to be connected. 
In Rom. xi. 12, the wAnpwpa of the Jews is opposed to their 
irtnua, i. e., their consummation or perfection to their degrada- 
tion. Rom. xii. 10, tAHpwpa Tod voyouv % aydmn, Love is the 
sum and substance or complete perfection of the law. Rom. 
xiii. 25, 7d TAnpwopa Tov Over, the entirety of the Gentiles, the 
full amount intended to come in. To wAnpwpa tod ypovov or 
Tav Kkatpo@v is clearly the completion of the time or of the 
seasons. Eph. iv. 13, 76 7Anpwpa Tov Xpicrod is the completeness 
or perfection of Christ. Col. i. 19, and ii. 9, wav TO TAHpwpa 
is the completeness or entirety of the Godhead. It is strange 
that Professor Ellicott should ignore the sense of ‘‘ completion” 
in tAjp@pa, when he admits it in 7Anpde, Phil. ii. 2. 


EPHESIANS ii. 2. 


There is great and undoubted difficulty in this passage. 
Grammar demands that tod mvetparos should be co-ordinate 
with tis é€ovolas tod dépos, and dependent on Tov dpxovta. 
Logic claims that rod mvevpatos should be co-ordinate with tov 
dpyovra. This would suppose an anacoluthon, which must be, 
but has not yet to our knowledge been accounted for. We think 
that nevertheless a key to the difficulty may be found in the 
expression kata Tov aidva, which in strictness ought also to have 
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preceded tov dpyovra (which would then have become top 
apxovros), instead of the simple xara, which we actually find 
there. We offer for consideration the sentence as amended 
according to what we suppose to have been the original idea of 
the author, which from interruption, rapidity of thought, or 
some other reason, he did not fully carry out in words. 

"Ev ais wore Tepiematncate Kata Tov ai@va Tov Koopov 
Tovtov, kata [Tov al@va tov dpyxovtos| Ths éEovalas Tod dépos, 
Tov TrvEevuaToS TOD VoV évepyodvTos év Tois Viois THs aTreelas. 


EPHESIANS ii. 21. 


It is certainly impossible to deny absolutely and positively 
that aca oixodou2 may follow the analogy of mas olxos ’Iopaiy 
and be equivalent to aca % oixodouyn. Yet that usage appears 
confined to common expressions, a class under which daca 
oixodouy scarcely comes. If then a reasonable explanation of 
maoa oikodouy in the sense of “every building” or even “ each 
building ” can be found, it is scarcely fair to adopt an almost 
ungrammatical rendering, however convenient it may be for 
doctrinal and theological purposes. And such an explanation 
we seem to find in the fact, that this passage is connected by the 
illative particle dpa (verse 12) with the preceding paragraph, in 
which the Apostle speaks of the union of Jew and Gentile into 
one body in Christ. The Jews were one oixodous), the Gentiles 
another, and both were being fitly framed or compacted together 
and were growing into “a holy temple in the Lord.” This view 
is also confirmed by Mark xiii. 1, 2, where the temple (éepor) is 
spoken of as composed of many olxodopai. 


Eruesians iv. 16; Couxosstans ii. 19. 


If we compare these two passages together, we cannot but 
see clearly that af. might be substituted for move?rar in the 
first, and zrovetras for avfer in the second, without any sensible 
difference of meaning. Stier and Alford insist that the middle 
verb zrovetras “denotes that the av—nou is not carried on ab 
extra, but by functional energy within the body itself.” Yet the 
common rules of classical Greek would inform us that the sub- 
stitution of ovet for rovetras would imply that wav ro copa 
caused the growth of something else. TIoveto@au mrodepor is to 
waye war, Troveiy ToAEHov is to cause war. Yet this distinction 
is so frequently neglected in the Greek Testament, owing pro- 
bably to the influence of the Latin facio, which is also constantly 
used as a periphrasis, e. g., iter facturus, that it is very unreason- 
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able to lay any stress upon the voice. For instance, Mark ii. 
23, we have odov zrovetv, which in classical Greek would be “to 
construct a road,” used manifestly for oddv moveioOas, “iter 
facere,” “to make a journey.” In Mark xy. 1, and iii. 6, we 
have cuunBovXov rrovetv, instead of rovetoPar. In Acts xxiii. 13, 
we have cuvwyociav troveiy instead of moicPas; and Eph. iil. 
11, mpodeow mroveiv, where it is questionable whether zroveiy is 
“to carry into execution,” or is used for roveio Oar, and signifies 
“to entertain [a purpose.]” In Luke xiii. 23, we have zropelay 
roic0ar=tropeverOar, which is avoided on account of dvezro- 
pevero immediately preceding. 

Professor Ellicott does not see what Stier and Dean Alford 
see in the middle voice wovetras, but thinks that the form is ap- 
parently “not so much reflexive as indicative of the zeal and 
energy with which the process is carried on.” It is quite true 
that Dr. Donaldson very justly distinguishes between dpyw and 
dpyouat in the sense “ begin,” by saying that the dey begins 
an action which another carries on, while the dpydpuevos begins 
an action which he carries on himself. But it is not every 
idiomatic phrase, especially in a late period of a language, that 
admits of this exact analysis, which is often only applicable te it 
in its origin, and as accounting for the employment of one voice 
rather than the other. 

The fact is that the verbal criticism of commentators on the 
New Testament is too exclusively directed to single words, while 
idiomatic phrases, which are collectively only equivalent to single 
words, are analyzed, and their respective component parts pressed 
in a manner which is rather pedantic than scholar-like. What 
would be said, if, in commenting upon the expression “ to wage 
war,” a note writer were to enlarge upon the word “ wage,” and 
endeavour to discover some peculiar and remarkable “zeal and 
energy” in the mode of carrying on war, which caused its use in 
any given particular case. But every scholar ought to know 
that troveioAar modepov is simply a periphrasis for todepeir, 
bellum gerere for bellare, and to wage war for the rare or poetical 
expression to war. So here troveioOat ab—now simply = avfdvew, 
or, as in the corresponding passage from the Epistle to the 
Colossians, av&now. 

It is by a similar and equally absurd forcing of the component 
parts of a compound phrase, that the Romanists defend their 
doctrine of penance from Matt. iii. 2. Penitentiam agite is the 
Vulgate translation of peravocire, and a very good translation 
too, seeing that there is no personal verb in Latin to translate it 
by, penitet being only used impersonally. And Pliny Junior, 
(lib. vii. ep. 10), and many other writers of his age, use peni- 
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tentiam agere in the simple sense “to repent.”  Resipiscentia 
is preferred by Lactantius to penitentia, but the latter appears to 
have held its ground in Tertullian and Augustine. The Vulgate 
translator, no doubt, knew that periphrases with hadeo, facio, 
ago, and even agito, were so common in Latin, that no mistake 
ought to have arisen from his idiomatic employment of a com. 
pound phrase, and used what was, according to his judgment, 
the best language at his command. Recent commentators make 
just the same unreasonable fuss about the compound phrase, 
moutra, av&now, that the Romanists do about agite penitentiam 
for petavocire in Matt. iii. 1, only no practical harm follows, 
except that the enemies of Biblical investigations indulge in 
sneers at the hair-splitting and wire-drawing propensities of 
Cambridge critics. Indeed, one of the most important things a 
scholar has to learn, one of the things that most requires a sound 
and discriminating judgment, is, to know when an expression 
ought to be analyzed, and the force of its component parts 
separately ascertained ; and when it ought to be taken as a com. 
pound periphrasis for a single logical idea. 

Lastly, as regards the latter of the two passages upon which 
we are commenting, we must protest against Dean Alford’s 
explanation of rv av—now after avfec—in the very teeth of 
Winer—as an accusative of reference. For this he refers us to 
his commentary on the Ephesians, whereby we suppose he alludes 
to his notes on Philippians i. 11, and Colossians i. 9, where equally 
monstrous grammatical principles are enunciated. This is clearly 
the common cognate object, which is foreign to the idiom of our 
language, and which, therefore, we have in almost every case to 
paraphrase in the best way we can so as to preserve the sense 
and force of the passages in which it occurs. 


EpuestAns v. 15. 


Both Dean Alford and Professor Ellicott follow Winer in ex- 
plaining was of the manner in which the Apostle bids his converts 
axpiBas tepitateiv, to walk, i. e. live, with exactitude or strict- 
ness. There is no grammatical objection to this, but it is surely 
very awkward, to say the least, to define by 7@s an expression 
already defined by axpy8as. If we live and walk, dxpyBds, with 
exactitude, what more have we to look for? or what further limi- 
tation can we want that is in anywise implied in the context? 
We are rather inclined to draw dxpiBds to the similar adverb 
was, and to consider 7a@s dxpiBas as equivalent to tro/a axptPela. 
The translation will then be, “Take heed how exactly, i. ¢., with 
what exactitude ye walk,” etc., which is free from the logical ob- 
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jection urged above, and at the same time satisfies all the require- 
ments of the context. For a somewhat similar use of as with 
another adverb, compare Mark x. 23, where ma@s dvoKodws is 
equivalent to rola SvcKoNia. 


A. H. W. 








REMARKS ON THE PAPAL CANON LAW." 


Tue grand ruling principle on which the canon law is founded 
is—the absolute and supreme power of the Pope over all other 
rulers whatsoever. This is the keynote of the system which 
regulates even the minutest details. Nothing can be more ex- 
press, more full, more decisive on this point, than the language 
of this ancient statute book. It tells us, that “ By divine right 
all men are subject to the Roman Pontiff,”’—that “he holds the 
place of God, and our Lord Jesus Christ on earth, and possesses 
the fulness of power over nations and kingdoms;” and that 
“whilst he judges all, he should be judged by none!” 
Unquestionably these decrees raise the successor of St. Peter 
above all temporal rulers. One of the titles of a papal decree runs 
thus :—‘ The regal power is subordinate to the papal;” and the 
proposition is thus significantly illustrated :—“There are two 





¢ The Canon Law is contained in the Corpus Juris Canonici, first published 
in the time of Pope Gregory XIII., and composed of several parts or collections. 
By far the largest part, is the Decretum, compiled by Gratian in the twelfth cen- 
tury. This is comprised in three parts; the first of which is divided into one 
hundred and one Distinctiones. It treats of law in general, and Canon Law in 
particular, in the first twenty distinctions; and then of the various ranks of the 
clergy, their qualifications, ordination, duties and powers. The second part con- 
sists of thirty-six Cause, and contains the rules and principles of proceeding in 
ecclesiastical courts. The third part consists of five Distinctiones, and treats of 
the consecration of churches, of worship, fasts and festivals, images, etc. 

The Decretum was a remarkable work for its age; but it is very much made 
up of forgeries. The Decretals of Isidore, which constituted the canon law of 
the Church, from the ninth century to the twelfth, as is well known, was a 
shameful imposition. The Decretum of Gratian which took its place contains 
an incredible number of the same forgeries. Of the eighty-four spurious epistles 
of the Popes during the first 400 years after Christ, the Decretum contains sixty- 
five. Of its Canons, 324 are from the so-called epistles of Popes during the first 
four centuries ; and 313 of them are forgeries! Yet the Canon Law says, “The 
Decretal Epistles are to be reckoned among the canonical Scriptures” (Distinct. 
xix., Can. 6). It may be mentioned, that the supremacy of the Pope, is proved 
in the Decretum by three false epistles of Popes, and an interpolation of Cyprian. 
The second part of the Canon Law is the Decretals of Gregory IX.; then follow 
the Seatum, or Sixth Book of Decretals, the Clementines, the Extravagants of 
Pope John; and lastly, the Common Extravagants. But to complete the Canon 
Law, all the acts of the council of Trent, and the bulls of Popes issued since the 
time ef Sixtus 1V. (1484) must be added. 
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great lights in the firmament of heaven—the sun and the moon. 
The sun represents the dominion of the spiritual, the moon that 
of the temporal power. As great as is the difference between 
the sun and the moon, so great is that between the authority of 
the Pope and that of an earthly sovereign.” Even the right to 
dethrone kings, and to give away kingdoms is expressly claimed, 
“ The Pope has power to dethrone an emperor for legitimate rea- 
sons,” says one of the decretals of Gregory IX. Every reader 
of history is aware that this alleged right has been exercised, 
again and again, not only on the continent, but in our own land, 
Nor has the right ever been abjured. Many Protestants imagine 
that these claims are now altogether exploded, and out of date, 
We can assure them that during the last century, certain lessons 
were inserted by Pope Benedict’s command, in the authorized 
breviary of the Romish Church, in which one of the most daring 
assertors of this papal claim is lauded for executing vengeance 
on a refractory monarch: on the 28th of May, every year, the 
following encomium is pronounced on Pope Gregory VII., the 
notorious Hildebrand :—“ He stood like a fearless wrestler against 
the impious attempts of Henry the emperor, and deprived him of 
the communion of the faithful, and of his crown, and released all 
his subjects from their allegiance to him.” 

The natural impression derived from reading this lesson cer- 
tainly is, that to depose an emperor, and to absolve his subjects 
from their allegiance are, in the estimation of the Church of 
Rome, the unquestionable right of the Papal See; and that it 
was a glorious and a divine thing on the part of Pope Gregory 
to have done these, since that Church which canonized him 
makes it a subject of commemoration in the religious service 
wherein she honours him as a saint. 

Another great leading principle, which pervades the whole of 
this medieval document, is the civil immunity of the clergy. Whe- 
ther it be by reason of their connexion with the supreme Pontiff, 
or by virtue of the lofty prerogative of “ creating their Creator,” 
in the mass, or whatever other reason, we will not stay to deter- 
mine; but certain it is that, according to the present canon law, 
the persons, the goods, even the very crimes of the priesthood 
are too sacred to be touched by profane laymen. As a specimen 
of the monstrous injustice and partiality of these laws, we cite 
the following :—‘‘ He who steals the property of the Church is 
to be judged guilty of murder:’—‘‘ No temporal judge has 
any authority over catholic priests :’—‘ No layman can give 
evidence against ecclesiastics :”’—‘ Let no judge dare to seize or 
convict any priest, deacon, or any clergyman or lower officer of 
the Church, without the permission of the bishop.” 
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Such laws as these stand in no need of any comment. Their 
injustice is obvious; and the page of history bears abundant 
evidence of the disastrous effects which they produced, until 
the Reformation imposed some little restraint on the conduct of 
the clergy. “In England alone,” says William of Newbury, a 
churchman himself, “more than a hundred murders were com- 
mitted by the clergy during the reign of Henry II;” and he 
honestly adds, that “having a license to do what they would 
with impunity, they stood in no fear either of God or man.” 
Nor let it be said that these laws decreeing immunity of the 
clergy are a relic of the dark ages, which the Church would never 
think of reviving; for in the first place they stand on record in 
that portion of the canon law (the decretals) which the most 
recent of all canonists expressly declares to have the force of law. 
And, secondly, the concordats lately made by the Holy See with 
Austria, Spain and other kingdoms directly recognize the ex- 
emption of the clergy from trial in civil courts, as the present law 
of the Church. 

We turn over another leaf of the Pope’s statute book, and 
there meets our eye a canon which forbids in the most positive 
manner all freedom of the press, and decrees that no book what- 
ever shall be printed without the approbation of the ecclesiastical 
censor. 

There is nothing to wonder at in this hostility of Rome to a 
free press. All despotisms—religious as well as civil—all systems 
of gross and notorious imposture and falsehood, must hate dis- 
cussion, knowledge and light. Hence we find before the time 
of Luther decrees threatening severe penalties against all who 
presumed to print any work without the license of the Vatican ; 
and this principle has been acted upon to the present day in every 
kingdom where the papal hierarchy possess the power. Even 
the late Pope—Gregory XVI. in an encyclical epistle to the 
faithful, dated August, 1832, styles freedom of the press—“ that 
worst of all liberties—that never-enough-to-be-execrated and 
detestable liberty.” 

With regard to the papal doctrine concerning oaths, we ob- 
serve, first, that the canon law teaches that all oaths opposed to 
the interests of the Church are null and void. And secondly, as 
to all other oaths and promises however sacred, the Pope and 
his bishops possess, we are told, the power to dispense with them. 
The canon law is full of this doctrine. An edition published in 
Rome itself only a few years ago gives utterance to the doctrine 
in the same words in which it was originally promulgated at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century :—“ An oath which is 
contrary to the canon law, or to the liberties of the Church, is 
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unlawful.” And this doctrine about oaths is repeated again and 
again. It is enunciated in every conceivable form, and illustrated 
in the most profuse manner. ‘“ An oath contrary to ecclesiastical 
utility is not binding ;” and why :—“ because such are not to 
be called oaths, but perjuries.”” Again :—‘ He who swears that 
he will not oppose another, may notwithstanding, oppose him in 
matters which concern himself or his church.” 

But it is with reference to those outside her pale, that the 
Romish doctrine of oaths is to be seen in perfection. We give 
~- — of one of the decrees, and the authority on which it is 

ased. 

“Those who are bound by any obligation to heretics are freed 
from all obligation:”—the authority is that of Pope Gregory IX.: 
— Let those who are bound to such as have manifestly fallen 
into heresy, by any compact, no matter however surely it has 
been ratified—learn that they are absolved from all obligations 
of fidelity, authority, or obedience of any kind.” 

It is true this decree was first published by Pope Gregory 
VII.; but what has that to do with the question of the obligatory 
nature of the measure? All we have to ask is simply, whether 
the decree is still recognized as the law of the Church? and to 
this it is sufficient to reply, that it is found in every edition of 
the canon law which has been published from the first time it 
appeared until the present. 

This decree received a terrible illustration at the council of 
Constance—in the fifteenth century, when, to justify the emperor 
Sigismund for breaking the solemn oath which he had given to 
Huss, the assembled bishops passed this canon ;—“ That no faith 
or promise ought to be kept with him, which would be to the 
injury of the Catholic faith, by any law, natural, divine, or 
human.” And as the result, we need not add, the martyr was 
soon after fastened to a stake and burnt alive ! 

Here then we possess plain and unmistakeable evidence as 
to the doctrine of the Church of Rome on the momentous sub- 
ject of oaths. The canon law of the Pope, and the decree of 
a general council, both agree in the inculcation of the doctrine 
that “faith is not to be kept with heretics.” And inasmuch as 
the decree has never been revoked, and no authoritative dis- 
claimer has ever proceeded from the Holy See, it is impossible 
to deny that the present teaching and law of the Church of 
Rome is what it was. 

It can occasion the reader no surprise to hear that this lax 
morality of the Church of Rome respecting oaths pervades the 
whole moral theology of Rome. Unquestionably the highest au- 
thority in that Church, at present, is Saint Alphonsus Liguori, 
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whose Moral Theology is the great text-book of Rome, all over 
the world. As a specimen of his teaching, respecting the obliga- 
tion of an oath, we give the following extract :—When a person 
“swears without the intention of laying himself under an obli- 
gation, but with the intention of fulfilling,” one opinion is that 
“he is not obliged to fulfil it, because such an oath is invalid.” 
“This opinion,” he adds, “is the more probable” —“Such an 
oath is not a true oath, both because it wants the necessary con- 
dition to the nature of a promissory oath, such as the intention 
of binding oneself, etc... A promise made without such an in- 
tention is not really proposed ; therefore the promise being eva- 
nescent, the oath is also such, and is considered as made without 
the intention of swearing, which, as we have seen, is certainly 
null and void. But if no oath exists, there is no obligation of 
fulfilling that oath.” 

So thoroughly have these notions imbued the minds of Roman 
Catholic writers, that a little book published for the instruction 
of children,—‘‘ What every Christian must know and do.” (Dub. 
1856) contains the following :—‘ Oaths—To call God to witness, 
etc.: for example, to swear on the book, or, by the name of God, 
so help me God; but if you do not know that what you say is 
an oath, 07 do not mean to take an oath, then these words are not 
oaths,” (p. 11.) This book is issued at one penny for extensive 
circulation among the poor, is written by Father Furniss, one of 
the Redemptionist Fathers, and has the imprimatur of Paul 
Cullen, the Roman Catholic primate of Ireland. 

The doctrine of oaths here circulated under Dr. Cullen’s au- 
thority, is one which saps and undermines the foundations of all 
civil society. 

A bull of Pope Pius V. in 1556—afterwards inserted in the 
canon law—enjoins: ‘‘ Medical men must swear that they will 
not attend any sick person who refuses to confess to a priest :” 
so that all who differ from Rome as regards auricular confession 
are to be without medical aid, and left to die like brutes. 

The laws enacted by the Church of Rome against Jews are 
deserving of eternal reprobation: yet they are incorporated into 
the canon law, and are still enforced, so far as the power of that 
Church renders it possible. A Christian female, if married to 
a Jew, must leave her husband unless he renounces Judaism 
and is haptized. No one is permitted to eat with a Jew, lodge 
with them, use the same bath with them, call them in to sick 
persons, or receive any medicine from them, on pain of excom- 
munication. No Christian is to enter into the service of Jews, 
and their children are to be taken from them and brought up 
with Christians. 
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One act of the Papacy has recently roused the indignation 
of Europe—the abduction of the Jewish boy Montara. On the 
plea that a nurse had secretly baptized the child, when in danger 
of dying, the Church forcibly seized him, and carried him to 
Rome. In vain have the Catholic powers of Europe protested 
against this act; in vain was a protest presented to the French 
ambassador in London, signed by many hundreds of distin. 
guished persons, including many noblemen, baronets, bishops, 
merchants, and bankers of Great Britain. Rome recognizes 
neither natural feelings, political duties, nor the laws of God or 
man, when they chance to be opposed to her claims. The child 
was baptized: the child is a Christian: the Canon Law requires 
it to be taken out of the hands of unbelievers: such is the irre. 
sistible logic with which the Church meets all remonstrance. 

One more page only of the Canon Law shall be transcribed, 
We refer to the decrees respecting the persecution of heretics, 
It need scarcely be said that this is a sore subject with Roman 
Catholics. The opinions of the age are very strong against all 
compulsion in the case of religion, and nothing would serve so 
powerfully to prejudice men against a church as the impression, 
that it sanctioned persecution for the sake of religion. Accord. 
ingly several of the champions of Popery of late years have 
laboured hard to disabuse the public mind of the belief that the 
Romish Church is essentially an intolerant and a persecuting 
Church. Dr. Milner especially, in his clever but Jesuitical End 
of Controversy, denies the charge altogether. “So far from main- 
taining a claim of persecuting heretics,” says he, ‘‘ Rome posi- 
tively disclaims the power of doing so” (p. 465). 

What will our readers say to this assertion when we tell 
them, that the Canon Law of Rome threatens imprisonment and 
confiscation, tortures and death itself, against all who in the 
estimation of the Church come under the name of heretics? 

As a specimen we mention the following. One decree is 
headed, “ Heretics are to be forced to salvation ;’’ another, “The 
Church rightly persecutes heretics;” further on we read, “ Earthly 
powers are bound to fight against the enemies of the Church:” 
another canon makes it imperative on all bishops to search after 
and imprison heretics, that they may then be punished by the 
proper authorities ; and their power extends to placing them in 
iron fetters and handcufling them if it seem fit. 

But by far the most important canon on the persecution of 
heretics is one of the Fourth Lateran Council. True, it was 
pronounced spurious by the Roman Catholic bishops during the 
agitation of the “Catholic Relief Bill” in 1825, in order to 
escape the odium which it involved; but, unfortunately, they 
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forgot that it was placed in the Canon Law by Pope Gregory IX. 
The principal clauses of this canon—passed by a Pope in general 
council—are: ‘“ We excommunicate and anathematize every 
heresy which exalts itself against this holy and Catholic faith, 
and condemn all heretics, by whatsoever name they may be cen- 
sured.... And let the secular powers, whatever offices they 
discharge, be admonished and induced, and if need be, com- 
pelled by ecclesiastical censure, . . . publicly to set forth an oath 
that they will, bond fide, strive to exterminate from the lands 
subject to their jurisdiction all heretics pointed out by the 
Church.” 

Nothing can be plainer than that we have here a command 
to exterminate all who made themselves troublesome by denying 
the doctrines, or refusing to practise the rites of the Romish 
Church. Not only are princes exhorted to persecute, but it is 
at their peril if they refuse to do so. They are to be compelled 
by ecclesiastical censure, to swear that they will exterminate, to 
the utmost of their power, all heretics from the territories sub- 
ject to their sway. 

From the very moment of its enactment this canon insti- 
gated some at least to deeds of cruelty. Who has not heard of 
the crusades against the Albigenses, the persecution of the Lol- 
lards, the horrors of the Inquisition, the persecutions of the 
Vaudois, and of the Huguenots? 

The Canon Law of Rome being such, its statutes are a dis- 
grace, not only to Christianity, but to civilization. The mis- 
fortune is that it is in a dead language, which none but scholars 
understand, and not all of them care to read. 


W. E. T. 








ON THE DIVINE NATURE." 
Cuarter V.—The Divinity of Christ. 


“ Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me 
for the very works’ sake” (John xiv. 11). 


Ovr conclusions, in regard to the complexity and unity of the 
divine nature, have been reached, without reference to the im- 
portant question of the Divinity of the Saviour; but before 
comparing the results of our reasoning, with the doctrinal parts 
of Scripture, it will be proper to take up that reserved point. 


@ See J. S. L., October, 1861, p. 141. 
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In doing so, we shall reason exclusively from facts, and avoid 
making any mere doctrinal citations. 

The fundamental principle of the Christian religion is the 
authority of its Founder, as the promised Messiah—the Christ 
of God—that authority being established by induction from 
facts. The most prominent of these are his miraculous powers, 
his resurrection from the dead, and his peculiar paternity. 

If there be any truth in the New Testament, Christ was 
endowed with miraculous powers. He raised the dead, per. 
ceived other men’s thoughts, prophesied future events, healed 
diseases, and controlled the elements. The least then that can 
be affirmed of Jesus of Nazareth is, that he was a man on whom 
the Deity had conferred extraordinary powers. His miracles 
indeed do not prove more than this; because similar miracles 
had been wrought by others, endowed with similar powers; and 
although some of those performed by Jesus were of a peculiar 
and striking kind, yet there is nothing which he did, that they 
might not have accomplished. Indeed, the powers exercised 
by the prophets of old, and the disciples and apostles of Jesus, 
so nearly resembled those which were displayed by himself, as to 
render distinction impossible. 

The fact of the resurrection of Jesus, however, is of a totally 
different kind. It is upon the basis of this all-important fact, 
that St. Paul rests the whole evidence of the Christian faith, 
“Tf Christ be not risen,” says he, “then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain.” Notwithstanding all the miracles 
wrought by himself and his disciples, notwithstanding the purity 
of his life and the excellence of his precepts, all would be vain, 
as regards the doctrine preached in his name, if it be not true 
that he rose from the dead. Now, why is this rising from the 
dead so strong and peculiar an evidence? Simply because it 
proves that ‘God hath made that same Jesus, who was crucified, 
both Lord and Christ ” (Acts ii. 36). 

It is remarkable that St. Paul should thus peril the whole of 
the Christian doctrines on the fact of our Lord’s resurrection, 
of which he enumerates the proofs in 1 Cor. xv. 3—8; the last 
being the appearance of the risen Saviour to himself. Before 
this crowning proof, he was doubtless aware of the other previ- 
ously existing evidences, and of the strong array of oral testi- 
mony which could be adduced, to attest the several appearances 
of Christ after his resurrection. All these proofs however he 
had resisted; and he was not convinced of the fact until the 
appearance vouchsafed to himself. His testimony is thus of 
great value, as an addition to that furnished by the narratives of 
the four Evangelists. } 
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It is well to bear in mind, however, that we have good and 
sufficient testimony only, in regard to our Lord’s appearances 
after his resurrection. In this inquiry the Evangelists must be 
viewed simply as historians, and we are not entitled to take for 
granted their inspiration. For our belief in their inspiration 
rests on the evidences of Christ’s resurrection ; insomuch, that 
if the resurrection could not be proved without assuming inspira- 
tion, neither could the inspiration be proved without assuming 
the resurrection. 

Viewing the evangelists simply as historians, then, it is re- 
markable that the whole of their statements relate to what 
occurred after Christ’s resurrection, and not to the act of his 
rising itself. The nearest approach to anything of the kind is 
the description given by St. Matthew, which is, however, not 
supported by the other three evangelists. But even he does not 
affirm that our Lord’s actual emergence from the sepulchre was 
witnessed by any human eye. In examining the evidences of the 
resurrection then, it is needful to restrict ourselves to those 
which refer to our Lord’s appearances after he had risen, without 
attempting to penetrate the secresy in which the act of his 
rising has been veiled. Even as regards these appearances, the 
testimony is of a very peculiar kind; and it is far from an easy 
matter to unravel and reconcile the various evangelical state- 
ments. It is doubtless possible to compile a consistent narra- 
tive out of the accounts given by the sacred historians. But 
even after this has been done, it is needful to help out the narra- 
tive by not a few suppositions. This circumstance renders the 
incidental evidence of St. Paul all the more valuable, and places 
ina more striking point of view his confidence in the truth of 
the fact, as exhibited in his hazarding upon it the entire system 
of Christianity. The incidental allusions to the resurrection 
found in the epistles of the other apostles are for the same reason 
of great value, as cumulative evidence corroborating the gospel 
narratives. 

With reference to his approaching death and resurrection, 
our Saviour himself says, “Therefore doth my Father love me; 
because J lay down my life, that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from me; but I lay it down of myself. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” “This 
commandment (or commission) have I received of my Father.” 
It was in virtue, then, of this power which he claimed—not*to 
have possessed inherently, but to have had committed to him by 
the Father, that Christ rose from the grave. The same spirit 
which had animated his body, during his sojourn upon the earth, ° 
but had entirely withdrawn from it at the moment of his death, 
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did on the third day from that event, in the exercise of this con. 
ferred power, re-enter and re-animate that identical body. This 
fact stands out single and alone, in the history of the world, and 
proves in the clearest manner that Christ was something more 
than man; for “there is no man that hath power over the spirit, 
to retain the spirit ; neither hath he power in the day of death; 
and there is no discharge in that war” (Eccl. viii. 8). 

While it thus appears, that, in the raising of Christ, no in. 
termediate agency was employed, but that as he himself avers, 
he rose in virtue of a power committed to him by the Father; 
it is worthy of note, that his apostles, when they refer to the 
event, always declare, that it was God that raised him from the 
dead. It was not in virtue of any inherent power possessed by 
his human soul, that it was enabled to re-animate his body ; but 
it was in virtue of a superhuman power, conferred by God, and 
resulting from the intimate union subsisting between the human 
soul of Christ, and the divine fountain of life. It is always 
affirmed moreover, that, in thus raising up Christ, God acted as 
the Father, and that it was by his resurrection that Jesus Christ 
was declared to be the Son of God endued with power; see 
Acts xiii. 33; Rom. i. 4. 

There is, however, in the event of Christ’s resurrection more 
than at first meets the eye. The spirit must have re-animated 
the identical body of flesh and bones, which had been suspended 
on the cross ; for it retained the holes pierced by the nails in the 
hands and feet, and even the wound made by the spear in the 
side; yet it lived and walked, and spoke, and tasted food. This 
shewed a sustaining power over the human organism, which no 
human soul alone could exercise. But the spirit, which animated 
the risen body of Christ, would appear to have exercised over it 
a still more peculiar and striking power. For it seems necessary 
to suppose that it could instantaneously resolve that organism 
into its constituent elements, and disperse these in the air; and 
that it could as instantaneously re-assemble them again, so as to 
constitute the same body as before. At least such an inference 
seems fairly deducible from the expressions employed in Luke 
xxiv. 31 and John xx. 19, 26. Now this is still more mani- 
festly a power which no human soul alone could exercise over 
its own body. This then constitutes the evidence on which 
rests our belief, that Jesus was the Christ of God; and it is 
atordingly not surprising, that St. Paul should hold it to be 
the fundamental fact on which the Christian faith is based. 
The spirit then, which animated the body of Christ, in con- 
junction with his human soul, must have been either the divine 
spirit itself, or some created spirit inferior to God, but superior 
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to man; and the question is thus brought within a much nar- 
rower compass. 

There remains to be yet considered the other fact mentioned, 
yiz., the peculiar paternity of Christ. In the origination of a 
mere human being, there is a twofold act of divine power—the 
absolute creation of the mind, and the formation of the body out 
of previously existing materials. The latter is a duplicate pro- 
cess, the human genesis, and the assimilation by which the 
organic being is perfected. Now, the Scriptures indicate that, 
in the case of Christ, there was no human genesis, but a germinal 
origination by an immediate act of divine power. Hence the 
man thus born of a virgin called no man father. The name 
which he himself assumed was the “Son of Man,” indicating 
that he was not the son of any particular individual man, but 
that, being clothed with the nature proper to humanity, he was 
the representative of the whole race. From this fact then, it 
follows, that while Christ was more than man, he was neverthe- 
less a true man, possessing a true human soul. 

In order to account for his resurrection then, are we to sup- 
pose his nature to have been a compound of the angelic and the 
human? Had it been so, the Scriptures would undoubtedly 
have given some intimation to that effect; but the man Christ 
Jesus is nowhere called either an angel, or the son of an angel. 
On the contrary, we find it recorded, that on several occasions 
angels attended on him, and ministered to him as to a superior. 
The angels are in Scripture called the sons of God; and had the 
appellation given to Jesus been merely “‘a Son of God,” or “one 
of the sons of God,” there might have been ground for holding 
that he and the angels had one common nature. But he is called 
by pre-eminence “he Son of God,” and “the only-begotten 
Son of God;” thus clearly indicating, that his nature differed 
essentially from that of any other being. 

The ground is thus further narrowed ; and the only possible 
suppositions that remain are, that the nature associated with 
that of man in the person of Christ, was either a peculiar spi- 
ritual nature superior to the angelic, but inferior to the divine, 
or that it was the divine nature itself. 

It is a rule in philosophy, that of two suppositions whose 
probabilities are nearly balanced, the more simple is to be pre- 
ferred. Now of the two suppositions to which we have been 
reduced, the former is the more complex ; because it involves 
the necessity of supposing the existence of a nature intermediate 
between the divine and the angelic—a necessity which can be 
admitted only upon its being proved that there is an impos- 
sibility in the more simple supposition, that the divine nature 
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itself was in intimate union with human nature in the person of 
Christ. 

That the divine nature may enter into a certain kind of 
union with the human is evidenced by facts. God may be pre- 
sent in the human mind, exerting on it peculiar influences, and 
conferring on it extraordinary powers. Now, if God can be 
present in the human mind in one mode of being, there seems 
to be no abstract reason for thinking it impossible that in an. 
other mode of being he can not only be present in human nature, 
but in actual union with it. 

There are one or two additional facts recorded in the Scrip. 
tures which throw an important light on the question as it now 
stands. Seeing that, during the ministry of Christ, there were 
strong reasons why his true nature should remain concealed, the 
best evidence upon that point may he expected to be found in 
the events which occurred after his resurrection, when his true 
nature became as it were unveiled. After his ascension, there is 
only one instance of Christ’s having made any manifestation of 
himself, and that was to St. Paul. This manifestation was not in 
human form, nor in the form of an angel, but by a visible glory 
and audible voice, resembling those which had been manifested 
to Moses and others. On this occasion, then, Christ manifested 
himself in a manner similar to that in which the Deity had ma- 
nifested himself in former times. This manifestation shews that 
Christ is in some manner connected with the perceptible mode 
of being of the Deity. 

If we take this his manifestation by a visible glory and 
audible voice in connexion with his various appearances after his 
resurrection, but before his ascension, it will be seen that the 
difference was merely in the medium of mauifestation—the risen 
body. In both cases there was an audible voice, declaring the 
person present to be Jesus Christ; but in the one case, all that 
was seen was a brilliant light; in the other it was a material 
body. Now, it is a striking fact, that, during the ministerial 
sojourn of Christ upon the earth, there was one remarkable 
occasion on which those two modes of manifestation became 
united in his person. This was on the mount of transfiguration, 
when his face shone as the sun, and his raiment became white 
as the light. 

Thus we see that the superior nature which was associated 
with the human nature in the person of Christ, assumed four 
distinct modes of manifestation, but all involving a perceptible 
mode of presence :—Ist, the simple human body of the man 
Jesus; 2nd, that body irradiated with a luminous glory ; 38rd, 
that body in an altered condition capable of undergoing an 
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instantaneous dissolution and reassemblage of its constituent 
materials; and 4th, the luminous glory accompanied by an 
audible voice, but without the material body. 

It is chiefly by this last manifestation that we are led to per- 
ceive the identity between the superior nature which, united to 
the human mind of Christ, was embodied in his person, and the 
Logos, which spoke to the prophets of old, and which consti- 
tuted the medium of communication hetween the Deity and his 
intelligent creatures. We thus arrive at the conclusion, that 
the higher nature, which in union with the human mind dwelt 
in the person of Christ, was not a nature intevmediate between 
the human and the divine, but the divine nature itself in its 
— mode of being, called in Scripture the Logos, or 
Word. 

This identity of the higher nature of Christ with the divine 
manifestation by audible voice, may appear at first sight to be 
discountenanced by the fact, that even while Christ was on 
earth, the audible voice was on more than one occasion mani- 
fested as from heaven; but it is not really so. It has already 
been shewn that in the same manner as the indwelling mode of 
being may be manifested in many minds at once, so may the 
perceptible mode of being be manifested in many localities at 
once. It would be unphilosophical to suppose, that whenever 
the perceptible presence was manifested on earth, it was with- 
drawn from every other point of space, or that it could not be 
manifested to various individuals at once in separate localities ; 
consequently, the perceptible presence of the Deity might con- 
tinue to be manifested by an audible voice from heaven, while it 
was, at the same instant, manifested in the person of Christ on 
earth. It is not a little remarkable, moreover, that Christ 
plainly asserts his possessing this property of being present in 
more than one locality at the same time; for he says to Natha- 
niel, “ Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the 
fig-tree, I saw thee,”’—a statement which instantaneously im- 
pressed Nathaniel with the conviction, that he could be no other 
than “the Son of God.” Hence the manifestation by audible 
voice, during the presence of Christ on the earth, proves no 
more than the distinctness of those two modes of manifestation, 
and cannot he regarded as indicating that these were two distinct 
Divine Beings, any more than the audible voice and the lumin- 
ous glory can be regarded as manifestations of two distinct 
Divine Beings. 

One other apparent objection remains. Did not the voice 
from heaven appear to speak of Christ as a distir.ct being from 
the speaker, when it said, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
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am well pleased?” But the difficulty will be removed, if we 
consider this to be spoken of Christ’s human nature only—of 
the man Jesus—not of the superior nature, which was embodied 
in his person. As this point, however, will fall to be more fully 
considered in the sequel, we shall here do no more than indicate 
this explanation, as being the most obvious solution of the dif. 
ficulty. 

We have thus, by a pure induction from the facts recorded 
in the Scriptures, and without resting on any mere doctrinal 
passages, or any particular modes of interpretation, arrived at 
the conclusion that, looking to all these facts, it is impossible 
rightly to conceive of the Deity otherwise than as one, but hay. 
ing three distinct modes of being, possessing separate modes of 
presence and manifestation. Nor can we rightly conceive of 
that superior nature, which subsisted in intimate union with the 
human nature of Christ, otherwise than as Deity in one of 
these modes of being,—possessing all the modes of presence 
and manifestation by which it is characterized. 


Cuapter 6.—Facts and Doctrines compared. 
“ Comparing spiritual things with spiritual.”—1 Cor. ii. 13. 


Havine proved from the mere facts recorded in the Bible, that 
the superior nature associated with the human in the person of 
Christ must have been the divine, it remains for us to determine 
how far the results of the induction which has been pursued 
tally with those deducible from a due consideration of the doe- 
trinal passages of Scripture which bear upon this subject. 

In maintaining the divinity of the superior nature associated 
with humanity in the person of our Saviour, care must be taken 
not to assert for him a godship different, either in kind or degree, 
from that which he claims for himself. Now the terms in which 
Christ asserts his claim are very clear and precise. They in- 
volve no unintelligible propositions; they are no mere assertions 
which he puts forth on his own authority, and for which he 
demands an implicit unquestioning and unreasoning belief. But 
he sets before his disciples certain evidence, and on that evidence 
alone does he require them to believe his averments. He says, 
“Tf I donot the works of my Father, believe me not; but if I 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may 
know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in him” (John 
x. 37, 38). Again, he says to Philip, “ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father, and how sayest thou then, Shew us the 
Father? Believest thou not, that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me? The words that I speak unto you, I speak not 
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of myself, but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works. Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me, or else believe me for the very works’ sake” (John xiv. 
g9—11). 

Thee it will be perceived, that the evidences to which Christ 
appeals are the purity of his life, the excellence of his doctrine, 
and the divine power displayed in his works; and on these evi- 
dences he claims our belief, that the one divine mind was so 
united to his human mind, as to constitute it a medium through 
which the former spoke and acted. He disclaims all power and 
credit for himself—for his human mind, which he denominates 
“the Son ;” and he claims all the glory for the divine mind, 
acting in him and through him; which divine mind he calls 
“the Father.” Thus he says, “ The Son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the Father do; for what things soever 
he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise; for the Father 
loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth ; 
and he will shew him greater works than these, that ye may 
marvel” (John v. 19, 20). In so expressing himself, it is evi- 
dent, that what our Saviour here denominates “ the Son” is not 
a filial Deity, but simply his human mind, of which he affirms, 
that it could do nothing of itself, but that all its workings were 
prompted and produced by the Divine Mind, which he calls 
“the Father,” acting on and through the human mind. 

He reiterates the same truth in the sequel of the same dis- 
course, saying, “I can of mine own self do nothing ; as I hear, 
I judge, and my judgment is just; because I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father which hath sent me” (John. v. 
30). Here it is plain, that he speaks of his human will as dis- 
tinct from the divine will, but deferring to it; and that he de- 
scribes the divine will, not as that of the Son, but as that of 
“the Father.” To the same effect he says, on a subsequent 
memorable occasion, “O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me; nevertheless not as J will, but as Thou wilt ” 
(Matt. xxvi. 89). Here again he plainly speaks of his human 
will—that of the Son, as being distinct from the divine will— 
that of the Father; but of the former as being entirely resigned 
to the latter. Furthermore, with respect to knowledge, Christ 
speaks of the knowledge communicated to the human mind— 
that of the Son, as distinct from the divine knowledge—that of 
the Father, saying, “ But of that day, and that hour, knoweth 
no man—no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father” (Mark xiii. 32). Here it is evident, that 
the divine attribute of omniscience is disclaimed by “the Son” 
—the human mind, and attributed only to “the Father.” Still 
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further, our Saviour speaks of his human soul, as being that of 
“the Son,” and as being distinct from the divine mind, saying, 
“‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death” (Matt. xxvi, 
38) ; and again, “ Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I 
say? Father, save me from this hour ! nay, for this cause came I 
unto this hour” (John xii. 27). Once more, our Saviour speaks 
of his human spirit, as being that of “the Son,” and as distinet 
from the divine spirit, that of “the Father,” saying, imme- 
diately before he expired on the cross, “ Father! into thy hands 
I commend my spirit” (Luke xxiii. 46). 

We thus learn, from Christ’s own lips, that “the Son,” 
viewed as distinct from “the Father,” is a human spirit—a 
human soul, having vo knowledge but such as was communicated 
to him by “the Father ;” uo power but such as was conferred 
by “the Father: as having a human will distinct from the 
divine will of “the Father,” but rendering to it an implicit de- 
ference and obedience. This distinctness of the human spirit 
and will of the Saviour from the divine spirit and will, is by no 
means inconsistent with what he himself avers with tespect to 
the union subsisting between his human mind—“ the Son,” and 
the divine mind—“ the Father.” His claim to divinity amounts 
to no more than this—that ‘the Father,” or divine mind, sub- 
sisted in such intimate union with “the Son,” or human mind, 
that all the Son said or did might be regarded as the word or 
deed of the Father—speaking and acting in and through “the 
Son.” He asserts that the Father dwelt in him, insomuch that 
his body might be regarded as the temple or sanctuary of God 
—a medium of the divine presence (John ii. 19); while his 
human mind was so much in unison with the divine mind and 
character, that he might with truth afiirm, as he does in another 
discourse, “ He that seeth me, seeth him that sent me” (John 
xii. 45); and again, “He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father” (John xiv. 9). Nay, so intimate is this union that he 
says in another place, “I and the Father are one” (John x. 30). 
But that this oneness is wnion, and not identity, he makes very 
clear by subsequently asserting, “ My Father is greater than 1” 
(John xiv. 28). Still farther to remove all doubt on this point, 
he, in the sublime prayer which he addresses to the Father on 
behalf of his disciples, says, “ Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also which shall believe on me through their word ; 
that they all may be one, as thou, Father! art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us: that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou gavest 
me, I have given them ; that they may be one even as we are one: 
Tin them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
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one” (John xvii. 20, 23). These passages render it very plain, 
that the averment of Christ, “I and the Father are one,” does 
not amount to his saying, “I am the Father,” or “I and the 
Father are the same ;” but it means simply, that the union sub- 
sisting between the divine and human minds, in his person, was 
so intimate, as to constitute a perfect oneness of sentiment, feel- 
ing, and desire; so that there was not one point of discord 
between them. It was not identity, but unanimity, in its most 
perfect form. 

If we take the doctrine of the divinity of our Saviour, as 
taught by himself, there will be found in it nothing either to 
shock our understanding, or transcend our belief. All that 
Christ asserts is a simple fact—namely, that the divine mind 
acted in and through him; and as evidence of that fact, he 
appeals to the sublime doctrines which he taught, and to the 
works of beneficence which he wrought—the latter involving a 
power which God alone could confer.“ Now, as no one has ever 
ventured to assert that Jesus Christ was other than perfectly 
good, benevolent and truthful, we must give him credit for the 
assertions which he makes. If we withhold that credit, we stamp 
him as a wicked impostor—setting up a claim to a divine autho- 
rity and power which he did not possess, but for which he ob- 
tained credit among a credulous people, by practising upon their 
credulity. This indeed was the sole accusation which his enemies 
could bring against him; and had there been any other charge, 
we may rest assured it would not have been withheld. 

This is a case in which we can take no middle course, and 
entertain no middle opinion. We must either hold, with the 
Jews, that Christ was an impostor who deceived the people, and 
that he justly suffered the death of a malefactor, or we must 
believe that he was perfectly a just and holy man, who taught 
the most sublime doctrines ever propounded to the human race, 
and who was endowed with miraculous powers, which he wielded 
for the most benevolent ends, and to which he appealed, as evi- 
dences of the Divine authority which he claimed. Any suppo- 
sition, such as that Christ was a good and holy man, but that, in 
claiming to be possessed of Divine power, or to have the Father 
acting in and through him, he was himself labouring under a 








» See also 1 Cor. iii. 8. 

© It is remarkable that this same idea is brought prominently forward in the 
first Christian sermon :—‘ Ye men of Israel! hear these words. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know,” etc. 
Here the apostle Peter plainly declares, that it was God who wrought the mira- 
cles through the instrumentality of the man Jesus—thus shewing in what sense 
he understood the averments made by our Saviour himself. 
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delusion, is excluded ; because he appeals, for evidence in favour 
of his claim, to certain works which he performed, transcending 
human power. Now these works must have been either realities 
or mere deceptive tricks. If they were the latter, then he that 
performed them could not be a good and holy man; for no 
deceiver can be so characterized. But if the works were real, 
then they were unimpeachable evidences of the verity of his claim 
to Divine power ; for they were even by his enemies acknowledged 
to be such as could not be performed by mere human skill. Now 
as all testimony goes to prove that Christ was a perfectly good 
and holy man, the rules of evidence require us to believe that, 
in performing his miraculous cures, he did not practise deception ; 
and we must give credit to his own statement, that he wrought 
his works by virtue of a divine presence acting in and through 
him. 

While we admit his claim, however, to the very fullest extent, 
we are not only not bound, but we are not entitled to go beyond 
this point, and either to imagine to ourselves, or endeavour to 
persuade others to imagine, that the Divinity of Christ was 
altogether different from that which he himself claims. We are 
not permitted to fancy to ourselves a godship of the Son, distinct 
from the godship of the Father; because the Son himself dis- 
claims all such affirming explictly, that there is only one godship, 
—that of the Father (John xvii. 3); that it was this one godship 
that was present in the Son, in intimate union with his human 
mind, and that it was entirely owing to this union that the Son 
was enabled to perform all his works, and to teach all those sub- 
lime doctrines which fell from his lips. 

Thus understood, the godship of our Saviour, viewed as a 
simple fact, is not incomprehensible by the human understanding- 
ing. For it has already been shewn to be necessary to our con- 
ceptions of the Deity, to admit that the Divine mind has more 
than one manner of existence in space. For, while the Deity 
exists throughout all space, universally present, yet it is impos- 
sible to deny to Him the power of being peculiarly and percep- 
tibly present, in a limited portion of space, so as to render His 
presence manifest to the created mind, and to convey to it intel- 
ligible ideas. Now it is quite as conceivable that the Deity 
might thus make himself perceptibly present through the medium 
of a human mind, as through the medium of a luminous glory, or 
an audible voice. In the latter case he would act directly on 
matter ; and by the effects thus produced he would convey certain 
external impressions to the minds of his creatures. In the other 
case he would act directly on mind, and through the medium of 
that mind on external matter. But the peculiar mode of exist- 
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ence in space, thus manifested, would in both cases be the 
same. 

It is impossible for us to form to ourselves any distinct con- 
ception of the manner in which the Divine mind was thus united 
to the human mind of Christ: but our inability to understand 
the mode of union should be no bar to our believing in this 
union as a fact. We do not understand the manner in which 
mind and body are united in our own persons, and how these 
two act and react on each other ; nevertheless we have no hesita- 
tion in admitting the fact upon the evidences of our conscious- 
ness and experience. In like manner, if the evidence of the fact 
be sufficient, we should have no hesitation in admitting the union 
of the Divine and human minds in the person of Christ by rea- 
son of any preconception as to the impossibility of such an union, 
or of our inability to comprehend, how it could be formed or 
subsist. P. 
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Ir is a phenomenon often repeated in the course of history, and 
continually recurring of necessity in certain circumstances, that 
when a sacred writing or tradition is in its natural meaning found 
to be contradictory or inadequate to advanced knowledge or the 
prevailing tendency, effort is at once made so to widen the too 
narrow sacred text by hermeneutic and other artifices, that it may 





« A Review of the Modern Theosophic or Mythological Theology and Exegesis, 
By Doctor Hermann Hupfeld, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Halle. 

The following are the works referred to :— 

T. Chr. K. Hofmann, Weissagung und Erfiillung. Nordlingen, 1844. Der 
Schriftbeweis. 2te Aufl. 1859. 

ich. Baumgarten, Theol. Commentar zum Pentateuch. Kiel, 1844. 

Joh. Heinr. Kurtz, Geschichte des alten Bundes. 2te Aufl. Berlin, 1858. 
Bibel wnd Astronomie. 4te Aufl. 1858. Die Hhen der Stéhne Gottes mit den 
Tichtern der Menschen. Berlin, 1857. Die Sihne Gottes in 1 Mos. vi. 1—4, 
und die siindigenden Engel in 2 Peter ii. 4,5, und Jud 6,7. Mitau, 1858. 

Fr. Delitzsch, Commentar iiber die Genesis. 3te Aufl. Leipzig, 1860. 

* A distinguished Biblical scholar has asked us to admit the following article 
by Professor Hupfeld, of Halle, lately published in Germany, and which has 
been reprinted in a separate form. This article, on the Theosophic and Theolo- 
gical direction of a certain German school of divines, is one of considerable 
ability, and has attracted attention. Though we cannot accept every opinion of 
the author, we think an article of this description calculated to be of great ser- 
tice among ourselves at the present moment. We must be delivered from the 
vhraldom of vague speculations, and also from the uncritical criticism of accom- 
modation.— Eds. J. i L. 
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take in the new views and shield them with its authority. The 
expedient for thus widening the simple literal meaning is in al] 
times and religions partly allegorical interpretation, partly hidden 
tradition, which together produce a mystical sense or secret 
wisdom (yvaous); the privilege at first of narrower esoteric circles 
or distinct schools, then spreading over widening circles, and at 
last becoming the prevailing one. In this way the later Judaism 
has cultivated itself to its characteristic form, in its different 
tendencies leading so far away from the simple Old Testament 
standpoint, and by degrees has settled down in a monstrous litera. 
ture, which, under the title of a commentary or an oral tradi- 
tion, steps to the side of Scripture as its text (wy), and summons 
up the most subtle expedients to fasten upon it. Christianity 
also was originally based upon the Old Testament, then the only 
“ Bible,” and was demonstrated from it according to the current 
hermeneutic principles of Jewish theology. 1t has happened 
similarly in the growth of Mohammedanism and Heathenism, in 
the east and in the west, where no holy books were extant, by 
means of spiritual interpretation and symbolical re-clothing of 
the traditional mythology. In the Christian church this inclina- 
nation makes its appearance periodically stronger, and as if epi- 
demically when the given cause recurs; ¢.e., when the existing 
Bible interpretation no longer satisfies: be it in consequence of 
the influx of new ideas, as in the time of the earlier Greek 
fathers, who applied their philosophic culture to Christianity as 
the Alexandrine Jews did before to Judaism ; or as the result of 
reaction against the prevailing torpidity and barrenness, as among 
the mystics and fanatics who preceded or accompanied the Re- 
formation. Wherever the phenomenon appears, it is the sign of 
an inward strife with what is established; of a need that can 
only be satisfied in a more or less artificial manner. 

Much as these endeavours apparently have in common, there 
is withal a real inner difference uot to he overlooked. On 
the one hand, they prove themselves healthy or organic, i.e., 
corresponding to the laws of natural mental development, de- 
pending upon a real advance in knowledge, and so far, well 
authorized expressions of religious truth-secking ; which indeed 
is mistaken in the means adopted to harmonize itself with the 
sacred text, upon the present stage of intelligence, but which, if 
through these false accommodations it remains true to itself, can 
always ripen with advancing knowledge. On the other hand, 
these endeavours are unmistakeably morbid excrescences and 
aberrations of the religious energy, which, having inwardly de- 
generated, seeks from a merely outward necessity to harmonize 
itself with the sacred text, by means of forced and often false 
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expedients : excrescences that must be called inorganic, because 
grown upon a foreign stock. In order to understand how these 
can not only penetrate into the sphere of sacred things, but con- 
tinually come forth afresh, and keep their ground so pertinaci- 
ously, we must go back to the lowest foundation of the distinction 
between them in the opposition, through production or cultiva- 
tion, of the active impulses or powers to the religious concep- 
tions. 

The real and legitimate source of religious ideas is the Sprrit 
or Gop effectually working in the man. ‘This, as an innate faculty 
of human nature, forms at first only a common capacity of man- 
kind to apprehend God and a divine order, an impulse to seek 
God as its life, and to find in him alone rest and satisfaction. 
As a witness of God and his government felt in the inner man, 
conscience, it begets a general obscure knowledge of God, our 
origin from him, and the higher order to which we belong. Yet 
it is sufficiently clear and strong, like the magnetic needle, to 
direct human life on earth, and significant enough to influence 
the understanding ; and, educated by this in the various earthly 
relations, it may be gradually perfected to a science of divine 
things—theology. On this self-attestation of God in the hearts 
of men, the conviction of Old Testament prophets rested, that 
the heathen world would some day be brought into the kingdom 
of God; and to this the apostles dared to appeal among the 
heathen (as Paul, Acts xvii.). Outward revelation is designed 
only to evolve it, that is, to awaken, to animate, to guide, and to 
perfect it. 

But with this genuine spring there mixes a spurious one, 
ever busy to make turbid and to adulterate what flows from 
the other. This consists of the /ower instincts and propensities 
with which the Spirit of God shares its abode in the soul of 
man; sensuousness, feeling, imagination, and the speculative 
reflection ; these have to interpret the witness of the Divine 
Spirit, to translate it into their language, that it may he received 
by the understanding and work upon the will. They cannot 
however accommodate the voice of God to their nature, nor 
render their passions and inclinations acceptable to the voice of 
God, nor confound it with the voices of “the flesh.” These 
lower faculties have been mainly operative in the manifold forms 
of heathenism, which agree in the following points. Man had 
fallen from the Creator to the creation and to the creature ; 
the pure idea of God witnessed in conscience was supplanted 
by the world with its appearances and powers; the pure holy 
and free First Cause of all was converted into a physical exist- 
ence, subjected to the laws of gradual development, and the 
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strife of contending powers, and divided into a plurality of beings 
—with or without a common head, with or without opposi. 
tion, t.e., dualism; and thus heaven was peopled with a host of 
divinities in graduated ranks. In opposition to this followed the 
revelation of the Mosaic covenant, with the firmest monotheism; 
that is, the idea of the one God as a pure immaterial Spirit and 
a free Will, with a spiritual and imageless worship corresponding 
thereto; with severity and consistency warding off all that 
would exalt itself against God, as well as idolatry and enchant. 
ment (Secvdarpova, recourse to superhuman existences and 
powers out of God). This was requisite to lay a foundation for 
the fuller revelation of the true God and his worship, in opposi- 
tion to the mighty heathenish instinct in men. 

Not only in the groundwork of Old Testament revelation 
in relation to heathenism, but within revelation in the wider 
historic development of religious ideas, we recognize the same 
contrast between the genuine and spurious sources of religion; 
the two different currents that flow through all history down to 
our own day. The Old Testament prophets and poets possess 
an organic culture, flowing from the pure source, and widening 
the foundation laid in Mosaism. They so subdue the realism 
and particularism of the Mosaic law—in itself a bare means of 
tuition for the holy people—that it becomes a spiritual religion, 
a kingdom of God embracing all mankind, and thus a preparatory 
school for Christianity. Linked on to this Jesus and his Apostles 
came, following in the same spirit, but with far wider and loftier 
views ; and if they, conforming to the customs then prevailing, 
strain the sense of the sacred text by allegorical or free inter- 
pretation, that concerns only their means of proof, consequently 
the form merely, which was natural and appropriate to the time, 
and vanishes in the great body of their doctrine. The spi- 
ritualizing and enlarging of Old Testament notions, especially 
among the Grecian Jews in the Apocrypha and Philo, and simi- 
larly in the Greek Fathers, may be traced to the same source 
and current. Though partly owing to the influx of Greek 
philosophy, it must be contemplated as the organic widening of 
the Old Testament basis; because the Greek philosophy itself 
resulted from the same prophetic and kindred effort to surmount 
the narrowness of national beliefs, and to reach the universal 
religion of mankind. 

Out of that spurious religious source an essentially different 
stream flowed ; diverging from the comprehensive development- 
movement on the part of the Prophets, yet forming a counter- 
acting current in the later Judaism. On the one side, this 
assumed only the character of a reaction, indicated in the atten- 
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tion paid to the letter of the law, in the anxious legalizing and 
trust in works, and in the fanatical narrowing of national hopes. 
But on the other side, it appeared in the establishment of a 
theology akin to mythology, directly contrary to the Old Testa- 
ment monotheism, and in the spirit of the Orientals among 
whom the Jewish people lived. This manifested itself in the 
mythological transfiguration of superhuman forms, in the fiction 
and poetry of the Old Testament—which there, however, are but 
the symbols and personifications of divine attributes and opera- 
tions, or of ethical ideas—in personal and even material inter- 
mediate existences or demigods, and in the creation of a graduated 
host of such existences, together with the dualistic division of 
the kingdom of God. It is the consequence of a displacement 
of the central faculty of religion, whose seat is in conscience, 
transferring it to imagination and idle speculation, which creates 
such forms and feeds upon them. ‘This false theology, like a 
tree that squanders its productive power from want of proper 
pruning in spreading excrescences and parasitic growth, shoots 
forth exuberantly in a monstrous apocryphal literature, whether 
Jewish or Christian, in double-slaughtering Gnosticism, in the 
Jewish Kabbalah, and in the Christian theosophy thence de- 
rived. It shoots forth with increasing strength in all times, 
and bewitches the mind ; when the prevailing theology, stiffened 
into dry formalism, promises no satisfaction to deeper and livelier 
spirits, or when, through the weakening of moral motives and 
inward degeneracy, the blunted taste no longer finds the simple 
bread of life palatable, and thinks that it will mount up to the 
haut gout of theosophy. 

Of this character is the theology which has again become 
fashionable among us. How this was possible after all the 
acquisitions of our newer German theology, acknowledged as 
these are by all parties; as for example the principles of gram- 
matical and historical exigesis, historical development in the 
sphere of revelation, the recognition of human elements in the 
Bible, together with the abandonment of the incongruous me- 
chanical theory of inspiration, and so forth—wider things than 
ever the old theosophy ventured to dream of—may at first sight 
appear inconceivable. Yet the causes that always have engen- 
dered theosophy and mythology may be also pointed out in our 
day. There is again a displacement (uerdoracis) of the central 
faculty of religion, in virtue of which all religious energies have 
thrown themselves on the imagination, and wasted themselves in 
idle speculation. Formerly, and still on into the eighteenth 
century, this degeneracy was easier and more excusable; the 
historical ideas and hermeneutic principles, which are a common 
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boon to the new theology, were wanting then; whereas now they 
form wide barriers that must be somehow removed before the 
old mythology can with impunity be revived. In fact, so much 
straining and artifice is required, such denial of sound reason 
and conscience, that the relapse has more than ever a destructive 
character, and is manifest by a rebound towards an earlier one. 
sidedness or excess. 

This rebound is part of the great reaction against the ration. 
alism of last century ; against the abstractions and subtilizations 
into which the understanding—the crude intellectual light—had 
dissolved the form and substance, not only of revelation, but of 
history and poetry generally ; and against the great refrigeration 
and vacuum thus originated in the hearts of men; a reaction 
in which we have for a long time been engaged. We have 
now, by penetrating the living forms of all times and peoples, 
learnt to conquer this abstract bloodless rationalism in poetry 
and history, and have attained a more solid and comprehensive 
judgment. In sacred history and poetry also we have been 
upon a good track since Herder’s time. By a separation of 
the human and national in it, and by the employment of the 
general analogy of legend upon it, we have learned better to 
understand and estimate its concrete forms. These forms— 
holy persons and their words, deeds, and adventures—had been 
till then, according to the literal inspiration theory, looked 
upon only as automata in the hand of God without indi- 
vidual life, and passed before us as misty forms, strange and 
incomprehensible. By rationalism they were dissipated into 
empty shadows of some abstract ideas. Now, however, they 
have received actual life, flesh and hlood as it were, out of ghosts 
become living men, who must have spoken and acted as some 
theologians in this country, and at this present time, think they 
should. But in truth, wherever poetry has a greater or less share 
in the history, or the history itself, regarding times to which no 
tradition reaches, can only be the expression of human thought 
thereon, these forms are in any case products of the national 
mind, which reflects and imprints itself in them. Since we gave 
up that standpoint, and were freed from the tormenting and 
partly unanswerable question, “ Whether and how far that which 
is related must be taken for historical reality ?”’ as well as from 
the continual attempt at a reconciliation with it, undivided atten- 
tion was directed to the ideas and characteristics of the national 
mind reflected therein. The result was an increasing fulness of 
new references and distinctions, the recognition of a significant 
course of training of the people of God; and where all before 
had been only a huge uniform grey of cloudy forms, the grand 
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drama of a divine course of education of humanity was unveiled, 
which is the great acquisition of our time. But this course of 
healing in the nobler faculties was soon again disturbed by the 
preponderance of the lower impulses and propensities which are 
accustomed impatiently to hasten on and to overshoot the mark. 
In general history and poetry the acquired capacity to support 
and prize the strange and concrete under the name of the ro- 
mantic, was transformed into a distorted fancy for the crude, 
proximate, historic forms of the middle age, accompanied by a 
fantastic effort to recall such forms. I say fantastic, because only 
according to one-sided interests, and without regard to the his- 
torical conditions of their life then, as well as that of the present. 
Ghosts were thus called forth instead of living reality. In the 
Biblical department the historic sense, or the effort after histori- 
cal ideas of Biblical antiquity, was confounded by a new change 
ofa different kind. 

The change which next ensued arose from more practical 
motives, and consisted in the effort to re-establish the old Church 
doctrine, and the old ecclesiastical view of the Bible itself and of 
the Jewish tradition; as well as in the endeavour to annihilate 
the results of more recent historical criticism, at least of that 
which affected the origin of the books of Scripture and the 
legendary character of its history; for the Jewish traditions 
and Protestant dogmatic postulates, with regard to the divine 
origin and unchangeableness of the text of Holy Scripture, so 
stubbornly defended by the old orthodox party against the 
earliest criticism, were found of course no longer tenable. 
Hengstenberg particularly, with his school, Keil, Havernick, etc., 
occupies this standpoint, as the old supernaturalists in general 
did before in a more moderate way. 

Another phase of this kind of reaction has recently appeared, 
with the same pretensions to ecclesiastical and particularly Lu- 
theran orthodoxy, and upon the like ground of Jewish and 
Church tradition, regarding the formation of the canon of 
Scripture. It has entered upon the same struggle against the 
more recent criticism and the mythic view of history, but withal 
bears upon its escutcheon the watchwords of modern science, 
speculative and historical. At the head of this system there 
stands as a formal principle the law of organic development, 
according to which history is viewed as a living organism, and 
each particular is consequently susceptible of a double meaning, 
historic or typical. The object and intent of this historical de- 
velopment is the incarnation of God, who in order to the realiza- - 
tion of the world-aim fixed in his eternal purpose, has put his 
inner relation of the everlasting unity in Trinity, that of Father 
VOL, X1V.—NO, XXVIII. BB 
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to Son in the unity of the Spirit, into an inequality, and has 
cast it into an historical process of development. He sets forth 
the Son as the ideal of the world-aim, by creation out of him. 
self in an image, man and the world created for him. The his- 
tory of this gradually advancing incarnation of God by Christ 
is divided into two parts. Up to the time of the historic incar. 
nation, there is the manifestation or appearance of Christ in his 
several relations, partly among the Israelites and partly in the 
heathen world ; so that each element of history is, as it were, a 
ray of Christ, and all converge in him as in a focus. From his 
historic manifestation onwards there is the gradual glorifica- 
tion of his body the Church, or the completion of the humanity 
of God in Christ, and the transformation of the world to be its 
suitable abode, the “ thousand years’ reign ” of the Jews, wherein 
also converted Israel shall at last find its destination, and hu- 
manity shall be taken back into the essence of God; which shall 
be the consummation of all things. The agent or instrument 
of this historic development is the Spirit of God, who has 
fashioned both creation and history, and actively operates in the 
human mind, but who also goes forth in individual manifestations 
divided among a plurality of good and evil spirits, through 
whom, and not by a firmly established order of nature, God 
accomplishes his universal government. All the causes, then, 
and motive-springs of what takes place on earth, lie neither in 
natural laws nor in human will, but in heaven, in the government 
of heavenly spirits ; and the whole is in a certain manner a con- 
tinuous range of wonders. Certain turning-points in history, 
moreover, as the fall of the first man, are the consequences of 
heavenly precedents, of certain catastrophes in the spirit-world, 
of which the later Jewish literature has much to tell, that give 
to all history its direction. History thus draws its events round 
Christology, Demonology, and Eschatology as its poles; about 
Christ as its centre; about the demons with their chief as 
turning-points or impulses to new developments; and about the 
kingdom of glory as its goal. A great divine world-drama is 
thus established, a kind of divina commedia, embracing heaven 
and earth, God and men, the people of God and the heathen, 
this world and the next ; and so widely extended, that not only 
the fables of the heathens, but even their gods, find place in it, 
and far from being mere forms of error, are verified and become 
realities. But how does theology know all this that lies beyond 
all human intuition and experience, and is as little the decla- 
ration of conscience? In a perfectly legitimate and scientific 
manner. Mainly from a certain principle of the present, from 
the Christian consciousness belonging to the subject standing in 
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the Church ; the same source from which Schleiermacher drew 
his theology ; the consciousness, I say, of communion with God 
mediated through the person Jesus; out of which everything 
else flows partly as historical supposition and partly as more distant 
results. It must further of necessity be assumed, that the same 
Holy Spirit who has produced the history has also created a written 
testimony or memorial of the same, and such a witness we find 
in the Holy Scriptures, which, when given to the Church and 
ratified by the witness of the Spirit or inward experience, is 
already of itself and without further proof established, both in 
its genuineness as the work of the Holy Spirit in detail and in 
the whole, and in its integrity or sufficiency for all human needs. 
From this is established the self-exhibition of Christ in history, 
in his many-sided relations to mankind and through all stages of 
development ; to be understood not according to the letter, but 
according to the spirit by allegorical interpretation. 

These are the views of Hormann in Erlangen, stated first 
in outline in his Weissagung und Erfillung, and afterwards in 
systematic form in his Schriftbeweis,—books which have be- 
come symbolical of a numerous party (Baumgarten, Kurtz, 
Delitzsch, Nagelsbach, and many others). The system has its 
roots partly in the old and especially in the new theosophy, but 
partly too without doubt in the soil which was first fructified 
there by Schelling’s activity; in which Protestantism borders 
closely upon Catholicism, and a rich crop of Catholic as well as 
Protestant philosophy and theology has sprung up. The tone 
has long been heard in kindred ways from the same key-note, as 
it now lies authentically expressed in Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Mythology. 

At first sight, the system appears undoubtedly scientific, 
Christian, and ecclesiastically orthodox ; but in reality it is none 
of these. It is not Christian either biblically or ecclesiastically, 
for according to the Bible idea the essence of God is strictly 
unchangeable, and the world is created not out of God, as in 
the heathen pantheistic cosmogony, but dy God, a free opera- 
tion of his will; and the ecclesiastical doctrine recognizes only 
an ante-mundane relation of Father and Son in God, and only 
one historical incarnation of the Son in Christ. But in this 
system God appears not only inwardly but outwardly, in an op- 
position and formal process of development by creation from 
unity to plurality, as in all organized nature, while he developed 
out of himself the Son,—an image representing man and the 
world,—began the process of a gradual incarnation, unfolded his 
Spirit in spirits, and will take back the perfected manhood into 
his essence, by which consequently he shall first attain to the 
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fulness of his Being—“ that God may be all in all.” Thus there 
is a becoming not only of Christ but of God, a conception of 
God and the world, if not pantheistic, yet borrowed from the 
formularies of the pantheistic philosophy, not absolutely dif- 
ferent from Hegelianism, and still less from modern Schellingism, 
This conception of history, moreover, is not scientific, but 
directly the perversion of the real idea of science. For science 
bespeaks an historical development of humanity by the hand of 
God, a divine education of mankind. But in Hofmann’s system 
this is transferred from man, who alone is capable of develop- 
ment and needs education, to the unchangeable absolute God ; 
carried away from earth, the only theatre of history, into the 
unseen heaven, of which nothing is known but by imagination; 
and thus a changeling is substituted for the scientific idea. 

The doctrine of angels or spirits which plays such a con- 
spicuous part in this system has a certain foundation not only in 
the apocryphal Jewish literature, but also in the Bible itself, 
especially the New Testament; and has hitherto assumed a 
place in Biblical and ecclesiastical doctrine; but it has no inde- 
pendent basis, it is only an adjunct to other doctrines. It has 
also been recognized in modern times more and more, that the 
government of these beings has not the significance of a doctrine, 
but only of a popular belief. which is to be derived from the 
universal human craving of the imagination to embody the 
government of God or the powers of nature; that they even in 
the Old Testament do not yet, or at least very faintly, appear 
above this poetical character of mere personifications of divine 
operations, or of the powers of nature in God’s service ; not ex- 
cepting the figure of Satan which does not emerge till late ; and 
that they had not developed themselves into the form in which 
we find them in the Jewish literature and in the New Testament 
till a comparatively late time. This applies particularly to Satan 
and the evil spirits, which in the course of their development 
passed through a series of transitions (which we can fully trace 
in the existing literature,) not without foreign influence. Such 
a result of historical interpretation has lately found recognition 
even with decided super-naturalists and theologians otherwise 
unfavourable to the new criticism, as Steudel’ and Hivernick ; 
and Liicke has shewn how impracticable it is to educe a doctrinal 
significance out of the use which Jesus and his apostles make of 
the popular belief regarding evil spirits, in its fluctuations between 
dogma and parable or symbol. Even Hofmann has not denied 
that the existence, origin and activity of angels, good as well as 
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bad, appears in Scripture not as doctrine, but as a primeval 
popular belief not different from the heathen conceptions, and 
that Satan is mentioned in the Old Testament late and seldom. 
These admissions, however, have not hindered him from ele- 
vating the belief to the rank of a scriptural doctrine, and making 
it an actual element instead of a mere appendage; while he 
conditions all the operations of God in the world to it, and hands 
over to these spirits the entire government of the world. For 
he has in his theory of holy Scripture (according to which it 
constitutes a joint and separate whole) a convenient method of 
using the latest texts as witnesses for the earliest times. Con- 
formably with this he maintains respecting Satan (in opposition 
to the late mention of him), that it must be assumed that he was 
active from the beginning, and is so seldom mentioned because 
by “subsequent intelligence” one might have discovered him in 
the serpent of paradise, Genesis iii., and might therefore have 
“waited for further actual confirmation,” which there was hardly 
occasion for, and which was first introduced historically in the 
temptation of Jesus. For the ante-historical fall of the angels, 
which used to be adopted as an axiom according to the apocry- 
phal Jewish literature, and even without the witness of the New 
Testament, he has even succeeded in exhibiting an explicit New 
Testament evidence; not in the usually quoted declaration of 
Christ, John viii. 44, which he rightly rejects, but in Luke x. 
18, where he hesitates not to take the fall of Satan from heaven 
described by Christ—as no other interpreter hitherto has ven- 
tured to explain it,—in a literal sense as an historical fact of 
which Christ was the witness in his ante-mundane existence! 
Accordingly the popular and even the heathen belief, in its entire 
extent and in its later cultivation, has received through the New 
Testament its doctrinal verification, and Christ has added nothing 
except that he has summed up the operations of the evil spirits, 
physical as well as ethical, under the one Antichristian will of 
Satan, as a kingdom of evil in contrast with the kingdom of 
God. In this reasoning it remains incomprehensible that Satan 
and his company, equally with the good angels, act only in the 
service of God and His kingdom, as powers hindering or aiding 
new developments. This holds good of the Satan of the Old 
Testament, but not of the devil and demons of the New. It 
is moreover irreconcilable with the opposition of God’s king- 
dom and the devil’s, which latter is the incorporation of absolute 
wickedness, as it has been taken hitherto even in theology. In 
fact it is a postulate requisite only for the theory of good and 
evil spirits here advanced. So now the old Gnosticism which 
conditions all God’s workings by such spirits as emanations from 
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himself, and thus keeps him far away from immediate contact 
with the world, is fortunately restored and shewn to be “ agree. 
able to Scripture!” The divine system of the world is given up 
to creatures of the imagination, as energetic demi-gods endowed 
with almighty power, whose poetical origin and symbolic cha. 
racter are exegetically and historically established. Yet in 
popular belief, and in received doctrine, they appeared only in 
extraordinary circumstances, and contributed in some measure 
to the liveliness of the scene. It naturally follows that the 
prayers and efforts of men should be directed to these to make 
them propitious or to avert their evil influence, according to the 
custom of popular religions of all times ; and thus the heathenish 
superstition, devoSarpovia, which the Old Testament so decidedly 
combats, is scientifically grounded and correctly perfected. It 
is hard to understand how the wisdom and rectitude of the divine 
government can consist with the administration of it by such 
instruments as these ; because persons gifted with individual and 
fixed malignant wills must continually cause abitrary inter. 
ferences, and law or natural order is virtually nullified. The 
analogy of good and evil men endowed with freedom, which 
Hofmann adduces, is no proof, inasmuch as the might of these 
spirits is infinitely greater than that of men. Still harder is 
it to understand what room is left for human freedom beside 
these physically working powers. But generally speaking, there 
is no real freedom in this system any more than in actual pan- 
theism. All persons in it are only mock forms, embodiments 
of general ideas and abstract categories. Christ is an incarna- 
tion of the “original world-aim ;” man and humanity together 
with the world, only an embodiment of Christ ; mind is inspired, 
not only by God’s spirit, but also by evil spirits; and natural 
existence is altogether controlled by spirits which, proceeding 
thence, operate also on the mind. All history, as the history 
of the gradual incarnation of Christ, is but a course of appear- 
ances, in which one of the relations of Christ is shadowed forth, 
a biography of persons who do not will for their own sake, but 
have meaning in their words and actions only as unconscious 
types of Christ; and as bubbles, rise from an invisible abyss and 
descend into it again. 

As to the scientific method of the argument, it advances like 
a strong complete phalanx, but its logical sequence is in appear- 
ance only, and lacks real demonstrative force. It is continually 
thwarted and paralyzed by new positions and assumptions con- 
cerning history, made without the shadow of an inner foundation; 
mere oracular sayings with mockery of all historical pragmatism, 
i.e., psychological or natural connexion ; so that in spite of the 
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strong dogmatic tone and concatenation of propositions, it jingles 
on the reader like a continual playing of fantasies or raving. 
That it cannot answer its design of supplying a really historical 
development of revelation, or of biblical ideas and institutions in 
harmony with modern science, is plain on the very face of it, by 
the form in which it appears; namely, an exclusive system of 
doctrine is taken for granted, after which the evidence of Scrip- 
ture harmony follows in particulars. But what makes it quite 
impossible, because nullifying all historical interpretation of 
Scripture, is the Scripture theory of the author, as of the whole 
party; in virtue of which the Bible is treated and handled as a 
compact whole, as the work of one author, the Holy Ghost; so 
that it matters nothing where a Scripture proof lies, the latest 
witnessing for the earliest times, and serving to make up the gaps 
in the evidence. Consequently, all recognition of a progress or 
course of education in ideas and institutions is fundamentally 
excluded. We are again upon the standpoint of the ancients, 
except that they knew how to value it for the sake of the doctrine, 
though not to gain by it as we now-a-days can. We now see 
the work of the invisible Spirit in its depth, who makes these 
simple declarations in utterances or facts, but who has his secret 
reasons for directly manifesting Himself in this or the other text, 
which it is not given to any one to divine, except to them who 
have found the right key to penetrate into the mystery. The 
Scripture evidence, therefore, for the presupposed system is con- 
ducted with every possible expedient of ingenuity and refined 
art; now by allegorical explanation of historic facts and single 
words ; now by taking a figure literally, not according to analogy 
and natural symbolism as general hermeneutics require, but torn 
away from its historical connexion, the sport of the freest associ- 
ation of ideas and gratuitous mock-reasoning, just as is prac- 
tised in the Talmud and the Kabbalah. Often for the sake of 
the theory, Bible statements are directly contradicted, and an 
opposite assertion made ;—e.g., that the serpent was not punished ; 
that the first human birth was not by generation ;—but especially 
a multitude of mythological facts or hypotheses are propped by 
quite absurd premises and gratuitous exegesis. For instance, the 
absence of sex in the first man, as in the heathen fables is proved 
upon the universal ground, @ priori, viz., that he must have 
been created as one because he represented humanity in its unity, 
and was the type of Christ ; and that both sexes could not have 
been created together, else in that case the distinction of sex 
must have been eternal, whereas it is to end at the resurrection, 
and it does not now exist in our relation to God in Christ (Gal. 
iii, 28). It is argued exegetically too from 1 Cor vi. 13, where 
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the restoration of the body without the «ova, that is the pudenda, 
is taught. In like manner, that the creation of the woman out 
of the man must have been connected with the formation of the 
pudenda, because the eating of the fruit which, according to the 
threatening should have brought death immediately to the man 
only, merely opened the eyes of both to see their nakedness, 
Again, that God after the creation established his abode in Para. 
dise, because the cherubim which guard paradise (Genesis iii. 24), 
indicate the presence of God on earth; and because it is said of 
Cain (Gen. iv. 16), “he went out from the presence of Jehovah 
(‘vy x99); that after the deluge He returned to heaven and para. 
dise disappeared, because the burnt-offering of Noah is called 
may from the smoke ascending to God, and because in Psalm xxix, 
10, it is said, ‘He sitteth throned upon the flood ;” that the 
return of God was hoped for from Noah’s blessing upon Japhet 
(Gen. ix. 28); that the angels (Gen. vi. 1), in spite of their in. 
corporealness, were prolific, argued from the generation of Jesus 
by the Holy Ghost; that the pillar of cloud came from heaven, 
and was, in fact, suspended between heaven and earth, because it 
was a representation of God and a type of Christ; and so forth; 
all in perfect rabbinical fashion, which indeed, from of old, has 
been at home in theosophy. The tendency to the mythological 
has so distorted and corrupted the exegetical taste and the per- 
ception of the simple and natural, that the interpretation con- 
tinually falls into the strange and fantastic, and mistakes the 
simplest poetical or ethical meaning. Thus in the profoundest 
part of the Hebrew record (Gen. ii., iii.), the origin of sin and its 
consequences, together with the causes leading to it, are again 
apprehended quite physically, (which even Melancthon re- 
proached the scholastics for, in his Apology); it is argued that 
the forbidden tree derived its name from the noxiousness of its 
fruit, yy x meaning not morally good and evil, but physically 
good and bad; it physically worked upon the sexual organs, and 
so shame was produced. Thus the entire doctrinal value of the 
narrative, by which it stands so high over the myths of the hea- 
then, is altogether nullified. So also the current prophetic 
images of the restoration of nature, which mention its transfor- 
mation and invigoration (especially in Isaiah) are understood in 
a literal sense of an actual renovation of heaven and earth, nay, 
even of the Holy Land, at the end of the world. The absence 
of teaching regarding the life after death, the blessed life, is 
explained by the supposition, that it was not then existent, but 
first began with the resurrection of Christ; and the movements 
of presentiment (Psalm xlix. 73), as the hope of this final deliver- 
ance from death by the Messiah. 
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As the idea of prophecy is taken @ priori altogether as a pos- 
tulate derived from the idea of organic history, and transferred 
without regard to fact to the Old Testament, so also the concep- 
tion of the inspired record as its authentication is determined a 
priori, and its genuineness in all its constituent parts is presup- 
posed and accepted in the mass. The postulate is that God or 
Christ must have authenticated by documents His workings in 
history, and must have entrusted these to the Church in which 
they are. There is no need of any proof—criticism meets with 
a rebuff beforehand as unjustifiable. Yet an experimental ground 
for the maintenance of the notion is urged; namely—mark it 
—De Wette retracted much of late, and Ewald and Hitzig 
differ so often in their views. So Baumgarten reasons; because 
Bertheau, who is also a critic, has contradicted much or does not 
goso far. As if criticism were embodied in a couple of to-day’s 
critics, and were answerable for their shortcomings; or as if it 
were a mischievous game that one might turn aside from himself 
and transfer to another, and push the responsibility from his own 
toother shoulders! And yet in details, in minutenesses, criticism 
is again called into requisition especially against the established 
Messianic interpretation, and a series of Messianic prophecies 
are got rid of on trivial grounds, in places where the Church has 
hitherto sought them ; for instance, all in Genesis, and most in 
the Psalms and in the Prophets ; also in the frequent expression 
mr ww commonly referred to Christ. Generally too, and in con- 
formity with the prevailing tendency, personal inspiration is hu- 
manly limited in its bearing, and prophecy is put more into history 
than into utterances. Otherwise there is no lack of critical and 
exegetical observations in opposition to the customary explanation. 
Hence Hengstenberg‘ reproaches the system, that it is rational- 
istic, and differs from De Wette only in its ecclesiastical veiling and 
the manner of expression! That is the profound category into 
which Hengstenberg casts all that is opposed to himself, although 
he has in his own case sufficiently experienced how easily one may 
fall into it, and how insignificant it has become. Indeed he has a 
broken sword against the main points in the system—the mytho- 
logical Christology, Demonology, and Eschatology—because he 
has himself certain premises in connexion with it. But the fact 
is, this mythological theology is much more supernatural, and a 
much more decided abnegation of sound reason and genuine 
history, than the reaction substituted by Hengstenberg; for it 
has its life altogether in the element of the marvellous, which he 
on the contrary does not admit without various limitations; and 





4 Christology, Second Edition, iii. 2, p. 150 ff. 
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the moral simplicity and severity of the Old Testament mono. 
theism, which his interpretation esteems and renders prominent, 
is for the other become too insipid and vapid, and it therefore 
craves a more piquant fare. Instead of making the right posi- 
tion of conscience towards God and the way of salvation the chief 
thing, it seeks in religion above all things the satisfaction of the 
speculative desire after hidden knowledge, i.e., the secret relations 
of earthly phenomena to heavenly precedents; the same which 
first brought forth the Gnostic iGo ypawédes, the yeveadoyla 
amepdvrot, and so forth (1 Tim. i. 4; iv. 7; Titus i. 13; iii. 9 ff), 
which the Apostle so decidedly combated and for ever con- 
demned. 

To the theology delineated in the foregoing pages belong also 
the writings of Kurtz, which have given immediate occasion 
to the preceding discussion. Judgment has already been pro- 
nounced upon them; yet there is need of a brief description of 
their particular style, and a few instructive examples given of 
this modern handling of Biblical history under the name of 
Biblical belief, in order that we may have a clear idea of it 
generally. 

Kurtz is no independent enquirer, but a partizan who cleverly 
works up for convenient use whatever is put forth by the leaders 
of the party; to which he brings a not unimportant gift and 
facility in popular apologetic book-making. He can exhibit 
clearly and in good order; he can use vigorous and tempting 
piquant expressions which sometimes indeed border upon the 
frivolous, and notwithstanding the unction, betray the rogue; 
he is an adroit dialectician and energetic disputant, who occa- 
sionally does not spare his own party and friends, and is only too 
much inclined to throw off all restraint in the employment of his 
weapons, and putting out of sight all considerations, not only to 
refute, but (with rich supply of double and treble notes of inter- 
rogation and of admiration), even to outrage his opponent. 

This cleverness in fighting and pugilistic disposition has 
shewn itself especially in the two polemic treatises against Keil 
and Hengstenberg, which only the love of such practices and the 
proneness to leave nothing unanswered, and to have the last 
word, could have made possible; and the tone of which against 
Keil particularly—a colleague not only in party but in office— 
goes to the utmost limits of courtesy, and not seldom transgresses 
them. Having before followed the banner of Hengstenberg, he 
has now (like Baumgarten), gone over to Hofmann, whose prin- 
ciples stand at the head of the first work, and whose expressions 
he puts into a popular form, as if “ from the buskin to the sock ;” 
supplying the gaps, smoothing off the corners, adjusting, ete. ; 
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yet not without abandoning and even combating his leader, and 
following his own view, or that of his former master; so that 
his apologetic historical misrepresentations are mixed from both 
sources. Yet he is frequently liberal as well as critical, and goes 
in his avowals to the utmost limits of what is allowed by the 
party standpoint. The inner illiberality and wantonness of -this 
apologetic however, which contends for its object not from 
individual pressure of conviction or of the scientific conscience, 
but upon given conditions, and with calculation of the conse- 
quences of an avowal (e vinculis sermocinatur), shews itself in the 
continual use of political party epithets, “destructive,” “ conser- 
vative,’? and in the copious negotiations and bargains with 
criticism, or with an antagonist for a decision. The continual 
assurance that he then could and would maintain the opinions in 
question, “‘ the worst come to the worst,” at least up to a certain 
point; that he is no longer necessitated to an avowal, or makes 
it with protest against some prejudice concerning it (just as 
lawyers in court deal with each other), indicate the same dis- 
position; in fact, he changes the standpoint of his arguments 
according to the altered position of the witnesses, and in matters 
of truth follows the highest bid. 

Thus he assures us (§ 20), that he is quite secure and at his 
ease about the critical question as to the author of the Penta- 
teuch, since the verification rests upon the divine co-operation ; 
he would himself allow that Ezra might be named as the author 
because he was a divinely-enlightened man; but he is not by 
any means necessitated to this avowal, because the Pentateuch is 
the basis of the whole Old Testament literature, and Christianity 
is the fruit. But then friend Delitzsch’s view of the merely 
partial record of Moses is referred to, and recommended with 
strong inclination to its reception; yet the difference between 
one and mm is invalidated since Delitzsch and others declare all 
pains about it lost; and then he avows that he never concealed 
the difficulties in his earlier writings (though no trace of them 
can be found there). The site of Paradise he is prepared with 
Bertheau to acknowledge to be irreconcileable with geography, 
and to be derived from the then prevailing ignorance ; yet with- 
out prejudice to revelation, whose province was not to anticipate 
geographical knowledge centuries ago; but it has not yet been 
convincingly enough proved ; and other interpretations are pos- 
sible, as that of Reland. Even then again difficulties are found, 
especially that of the stream which divides itself into four arms, 
and at the end it is proposed to take ‘vp collectively, in the sense 
of “ the spring system of the garden.” Especially characteristic 
of his combativeness is the attitude he assumes in the contro- 
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versy about mr yw (i. 144 ff), whether Christ or an angel is to 
be understood. He informs us that, with Hengstenberg, he 
earlier fought very firmly and zealously for the first view, but 
now he confesses that he was in error, and, with Delitzsch, must 
go over to Hofmann; that Hengstenberg’s comparison with 
ayyedos xupiov in the New Testament never fully satisfied him; 
but he has, notwithstanding, so much pleasure in his combative 
art that he still inserts it, and then the view is refuted with the 
same dexterity with which he had defended it. 

Quite different is the tone and manner of Delitzsch, who, 
with overweening fancy and feeling, possesses much suavity of 
language and genuine enthusiasm, but thinks withal that he can 
by means of these fly over or fill up all gaps in argument, and is 
in perfect self-delusion regarding his position as well as his 
critical capacity. He takes many liberties with the sacred text, 
as a son of the house to which Kurtz acts as attorney, but in 
reality there is the same inner servility, the being fettered to the 
old Jewish and ecclesiastical tradition, and to otherwise foregone 
conclusions, which he, indeed, like Hengstenberg, contradicting 
himself, reproaches criticism for, and seeks in vain to authenti- 
cate. And, notwithstanding all the concessions he makes,—for 
instance, the acknowledgment of different documents in the 
Pentateuch, and the employment of the idea of legend in the 
most ancient history ; yet because he has made it straight as the 
“theology of ecclesiastical confessions,” he considers himself all 
the more bound to ward off the consequences, and for the sake 
of maintaining the strict historical veracity of the Pentateuch to 
neutralize it. This servility is glaringly manifest in the argu- 
ments by which he endeavours to avert the results of his conces- 
sions; é. g., that the original document of the Pentateuch must 
have spoken of the fall of the first created, because otherwise the 
victory of Christ over the tempter could not be historical ; that 
the wrestling of Jacob at Jabbok must be an actual fact, because 
it is a divinely wrought type of the agony of Christ in Geth- 
semane; that the offering of Isaac must have belonged to the 
original document, and not to a higher development of the 
religious ideas of the Hebrews, because it is a type of the 
sacrifice of Christ (John iii. 16) ; because also the whole is the 
foundation of New Testament saving truth, that is, according to 
the typical theory of Hofmann! Really one cannot push naiveté, 
to use the smoothest expression, further. 

After this general description of the fencing art of this 
Apologetic, a few examples may now give us a correct idea of its 
spirit. For this the history of the creation is particularly suit- 
able, the contradiction of which by the facts of modern physical 
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science, I mean geology, has already elicited so many attempts at 
reconciliation. The new schools have this in common with each 
other; they with great effort vindicate the character of the 
Biblical narrative as revealed history in opposition to the mythi- 
cal apprehension of it. But individually they by no means so 
treat it; on the contrary, through love of natural science, they 
indulge in the most arbitrary admissions at variance with the 
literal meaning and the spirit of the narrative, by which means 
the explanation becomes an historizing of it. They firmly 
maintain, instead of natural days, great periods of indefinite 
duration, the respective creations of which they make to corre- 
spond with the succession of strata in the earth’s crust, and the 
Sabbath is of course abandoned. Each advances assumptions 
in favour of physical science, especially the work of John Pye 
Smith in England, in this respect possessing a classical reputa- 
tion; while some pious naturalists in Germany (Schubert, 
Wagner, whom Keil follows) hold that the organic remains 
found in the earth were created on the first day, and not destined 
for active life, but only “the play of the powers of nature, mak- 
ing essays at creation ;” and destroyed by the arranging of the 
strata! This is indisputably the wildest and most unscriptural 
view that has ever been devised on this subject. Kurtz (in his 
Bible and Astronomy) looks upon the narrative as a legend of 
remote antiquity, handed down by tradition, and kept pure or 
purified by the Holy Ghost ;? a legend which lies at the basis of 
the creation fables of other nations, but was revealed anew to 
the author in a series of prophetic visions, wherein the objective 
is mixed with the subjective, and the clothing is distinct from 
the thing itself. To this subjective prophetic view the seven 
days or periods of development belong; consequently also the 
Sabbath. Delitzsch energetically opposes it. He protests against 
a prophecy which regards the past, against dividing the subjec- 
tive covering from objective truth, and in confutation of it he 
adduces the Sabbath command (Exod. xx. 31), and the harmony 
of the Scripture narrative, with general cosmogonic tradition ; 
the very points from which Keil argues the subjective view. But 
how does Delitzsch himself explain it? He takes the narrative 
likewise as a legend from the family of the first man, not certainly 
as the expression of the impression made upon him by his 
original view of the world, as Hofmann, but as divine revelation 
to him; because his relation to God presupposed this knowledge, 
which was impossible without revelation. Yet (and here comes 
the bad news) as God did not speak Hebrew, his revelation 





4 Page 16, note 9. 
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must first have been translated into Hebrew, and must have 
undergone a transformation in language, or several transforma- 
tions gradually. Also it would seem it must have undergone a 
transformation in sense, for, says Delitzsch, “ the original text 
was broken up and dispersed by God, and the substance of the 
remaining remembrance passed into a new process of thought and 
expression ;” it was therefore abridged from a much richer ori- 
ginal, as other cosmogonic fables teach, which contain much that 
is wanting in it. The myths of heathenism then contribute to the 
enlargement and correction of revelation! Although, however, 
there is no subjective element of poetry and reflection in it, all 
is objectively true; in spite of all transmutations, “in essentials” 
he holds, it remains the same, and “so much of the true as was 
conducive to piety” was retained. This is now-a-days called 
historical Bible faith, and defence of it against the mythical 
view! The two, Kurtz and Delitasch, are however again one 
(and this time against Hofmann, Schrifibeweis, i., 276) in 
regarding chaos (verse 2) as a re-desolation of the original 
creation by the fallen angels,—an idea allowed to be undemon- 
strable exegetically, but argued out of chapter iii., where Satan 
makes his appearance standing at the head of a kingdom, and 
by inference he must have had necessary influence upon the 
creation. Accordingly, it is inferred by Delitzsch that creation 
was in continual conflict with the devil, as if wrested from him, 
and a triumph over him; and verse 31, “ Behold, it was all very 
good,” is taken as a triumphal expression of this victory. It 
follows further, that the tree of knowledge of good and evil was 
also a creation of the devil ! 

In the history of Cain (Gen. iv.) there are many difficulties 
for the historical apprehension, among which is the question, 
where did Cain get his wife? Delitzsch calls this a scornful 
question of learned and unlearned vulgarity, and conjectures a 
daughter of Adam (chap. v. 4), who accompanied him into ban- 
ishment, or was brought to him later. But (1) chapter v. 4, is 
in another document, the difference of which Delitzsch himself 
acknowledges. (2) No scorn can lie in the question which he 
himself thinks it necessary to answer; for any man of honour 
would think it beneath him to reply to a question prompted by 
vulgar scorn. How many similar inquiries have these apologists 
themselves raised and sought to satisfy! Scorn is felt here only 
because one is in embarrassment to find an answer. In the 
mythic view, on the contrary, the question itself, as well as all 
scorn about it, passes away ; we take the narrative as it is, with- 
out speculating about its causative connexion, well knowing that 
these primeval histories are not thus adjusted; but we hold en- 
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tirely to the significance and doctrine of it. (3) To brand a 
critical question in knowledge, and by no means “savouring of 
the ale bench,” with vulgarity, is a very convenient and common, 
but not equally honourable, method of getting rid of incon- 
venient questions by means of an abusive word; ridiculous 
indeed on the part of an apologist who needs so much sagacity 
and so many thick books to answer such enquiries. He should 
recollect what abuse his predecessors heaped upon questions and 
results of the most serious research universally recognized now. 
The critical or mythical standpoint upon which one would be 
justified in pronouncing this question and its answer, if not 
“vulgar,” yet foolish and ridiculous, would rather be after one 
is convinced by closer examination of the unanswerableness of 
such questions, and of the necessity of separating from the 
oldest mythical histories their poetical halo. That criticism is 
in the true sense of the word “vulgar” («owdv), which, without 
reverence for the sacredness and unimpeachableness of an hon- 
ourable memorial, frivolously shapes for itself the holy text 
according to taste or fashion, and obtrudes upon it self-devised 
views and facts of which no trace is to be found in it, and which 
are in full contradiction with its spirit. Even the “city” that 
Cain built (Gen. iv. 17), at so early a period, is defended against 
“mockers”’ on four or five different grounds, which neutralize 
each other. Ist. Its origin is totally lost in “ mythical” an- 
tiquity (but this analogy upon which criticism relies is, notwith- 
standing, always excluded from the Bible). 2nd. Centuries may 
have already elapsed (time it seems is asked for). 3rd. vy may 
be only in opposition to a shepherd’s tent,—an enclosed place 
and fixed abode (as nearly as possible not a “city”). 4th. It 
was a type of Rome, which also was founded by a fratricide (a 
mere conceit which overleaps all history, and therefore abandons 
the proof of it). 5th. They were men in those ages of Titanic 
strength, who wrestled against the divine curse (and yet, accord- 
ing to No. 3, accomplished so little: and where is Cain called a 
Titan)? This miserable defence of a proportionately insignificant 
point, is characteristic of the scrupulousness and consistency of 
this whole Apologetic; which is quite bewildered in the views it 
ex professo combats, and piles argument upon argument, with- 
out asking what they prove, or how they harmonize with one 
another, 

Another part of the Apologetic concerns the vindication of 
the conduct of the patriarchs against the condemnation of it 
that results from a moral point of view. Kurtz does not hesi- 
tate to condemn the conduct of Abraham in Egypt, and he is 
supported by Hengstenberg, Baumgarten, and even Calvin, who 
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had preceded them with disapprobation. The same judgment is 
also applied to the similar behaviour of the patriarch towards 
Abimelech, which is beset with greater moral difficulties. But 
Jacob’s conduct, as well towards his father and his brother as 
towards Laban, though blamed as deception and breach of faith, 
is yet in the main justified. The behaviour of Rebecca and 
Jacob is argued out as a work of faith, divinely approved and 
blessed ; but, on the contrary, that of Isaac and Esau, as oppo- 
sition to God’s will and even scheming for the heirship,—exactly 
what hitherto we had been wont to accuse Jacob and Rebecca 
of. Even the non-retractation of the blessing, which in the 
realistic view of antiquity was generally considered irrevocable, 
is taken as an indication of the sense Isaac had of his guilt, and 
the pathetic lamentation of Esau is sneered at as mock senti- 
mentality ;—the whole a masterpiece of sophistry and perversion 
of moral principle. The artifice described in Gen. xxx. is ac- 
knowledged effective, blamed as weakness of faith, but found to 
be in the right against Laban. The golden and silver vessels 
stolen from the Egyptians are looked upon as a present extorted 
by higher influence, yet the transaction is considered a “ spoil- 
ing” because it was indemnity for past injustice, and because it 
would have been contrary to divine ‘‘ decorum ”’ for the Israelites 
to leave without booty: it was at the same time a triumph over 
the whole of heathendom, and hence the gold was used after- 
wards both for the sanctuary and for the golden calf! We have 
here every conceivable form of plea, and we may choose which 
we like, for it would be impossible to take all of them together. 
But there is no explanation that satisfies conscience; at least 
only what squares with the case in question and the Divine Omni- 
potence—not reconcilable with universal moral principles. 
There remains to be brought forward an especially cha- 
racteristic example of the mythological spirit of this newest 
Apologetic—the topic of two dissertations of Kurtz—namely, 
the marriage of the sons of God with the daughters of men 
(Gen. vi. 1—4). Here we find in the text something specifi- 
cally mythological—a fleshly mixing of divine and human ex- 
istences, and the generation of giants, half and half beings of 
neither sort; just as in the mythology of heathen nations, 
and even corresponding with the idea of the Greek heroes 
or demigods, according to the definition of Plato (Cratylus, 
Apol.). The conception is otherwise unheard of in the whole 
of the Old Testament, and is altogether foreign to its spirit 
of stern monotheism. For the angels of the Old Testament 
are not physical intermediate beings, but only in a spiritual 
sense “sons of God,” as men only of a higher order and of 
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doubtful personality; and the giants of the Old Testament (in 
all other places) are merely men of higher physical size. But 
the mythological spirit of later Judaism has made physical in- 
termediate beings of them, and has eagerly laid hold of this 
passage—the only favourable one there is—and spun it out to a 
rich legend about the fall of the angels through fleshly lust. 
Thus a second set of evil angels is introduced besides the first 
before the world was, according to the plan of the Persians. 
We find this in a series of apochryphal books; the book of 
Enoch, for example, which is quoted in Jude 6—8, and 
2 Peter ii. 4. With correct moral feeling the later fathers, and 
almost all theologians, repudiated such a meaning and the corre- 
sponding Jewish fables as offensive. Some of them have spoken 
against it in the strongest terms, and explained it as a rude 
superstition ; for instance, Calvin says, “ Commentum de an- 
gelorum concubitu cum mulieribus sua absurditate refellitur, e¢ 
mirum est doctos viros tam crassis et prodigiosis deliriis fuisse 
fascinatos.”” The attempts by another interpretation to remove 
the difficulty, namely, that by “sons of God” are to be under- 
stood pious Sethites, and by “ daughters of men” Cainites, are 
exegetically untenable; and so far the newest and cleverest ex- 
planation in opposition to this (that of Kurtz against Keil) is 
completely sapported. But now, Kurtz with Hofmann and his 
disciples, whose inclination the fable in its literal sense suits, 
seizes it and defends it as an actual historic fact ; so that it is 
still upheld in spite of the weighty opposition of the fathers, the 
Reformers, and all cautious theologians ; and we cannot strongly 
enough express (with Keil) our abhorrence at this base relapse 
into Judaism and Paganism. Regarding the appeal to the au- 
thority of Jude and Peter in the passages quoted, all that is 
needful has already been said. Nor need we add more regard- 
ing the real ground of this fondness for such precedents—this 
appetite after flesh in religion, after a physical fixing of the idea 
of God and of human motives; in a word, after heathenism. 
Hofmann, Kurtz, and Delitzsch refer especially to pagan myths 
in order to confirm the truth of the Biblical legends; nay, they 
even use them to supplement and correct Scripture. The only 
plea by which they endeavour to distinguish the one from the 
other, and thus to save themselves, is the empty and continually 
repeated assumption that the heathenish mythology only dis- 
figured the event, and has misemployed it for the divine worship 
of its established heroes—“ of which let every one hereby be 
warned !” The possibility, already denied by the fathers, of 
such a promiscuous mingling of angels and men, is briefly 
proved, according to Hofmann, by reference to the conception 
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of Jesus by the Holy Ghost; and thus “the mystery of grace” 
meets its direct opposite in “the mystery of iniquity.” 

But Kurtz further assumes that the angels condensed their 
spiritual forms into bodies, and sexually polarized them as the 
first man by sin ; and he dismisses the question as to the possi. 
bility of this as rationalistic! Here is the acme of controversial 
impropriety. First, he devises, for the explanation of an incom. 
prehensible and monstrous theory, a kind of physiology of angels, 
makes this as it were a shrine, and he then censures any doubt, 
for the sake of which that theory had been invented, as a mark 
of a “ weakness for scepticism.” Indeed, if there were no other 
choice except between the old devout explanation of texts and 
this new credulous theology—between Hengstenberg and Hof- 
mann, between Keil and Kurtz—I should unhesitatingly turn to 
the former, and willingly accept the reproach of an arbitrary 
exegesis in order to be able to remain a Christian theologian ! 
But upon the mythical standpoint we are raised above that 
alternative, above all speculations and subtleties regarding the 
history too. We need neither to distort the unmistakeable 
meaning of the text against all hermeneutics, nor to acknow- 
ledge it as historical fact against all analogies of faith. We find 
in the passage before us an old fable of the later (Jehovistic) tradi- 
tion, which here transgresses the Old Testament character. That 
this was possible one may easily understand. The Hebrew record 
of antiquity rests upon the general Asiatic tradition, and has been 
moulded from it with marvellous consistency in harmony with 
the Hebrew monotheistic and theocratic principle. Yet here and 
there it may transgress this principle, as no human manner of 
contemplation is so firmly perfected as never to fall from the 
height of its principle; and it is, on the contrary, only to be 
wondered at that this so seldom has happened. 

It would lead us too far were we to illustrate by further ex- 
amples the character of this modern theology and apologetic,— 
its numberless constrained allegorical and typical explanations of 
the text, mythological insertions, arbitrary hypotheses, argu- 
ments, theoretic deductions, the necessity and absolute perfection 
of certain historical relations argued from a pretended law. 
There is a general disfiguring and falsifying of history, perver- 
sion of the natural connexion, in order to remove at any price 
the innumerable physical and ethical difficulties and contradic- 
tions which the literal meaning offers. The course followed is 
like a path beset with obstacles at every step, which can only be 
removed by the most artificial means. And the object is not 
to defend the dignity of the Holy Scriptures, which is not 
threatened at least by genuine historical criticism, but only to 
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defend certain traditional opinions regarding it. What would 
become of the Holy Scripture if it really required such artifices 
in order to be understood and appreciated? and what sort of 
Scripture belief is that which has to withdraw so far from the 
plain meaning of the word, and to interpolate so much in order 
to make it palatable? The ancients had their simple faith be- 
cause they did not know the contradictory difficulties ; but, now, 
since they have been brought forward from all sides, and the 
apologists themselves, in full consciousness of them—nay, hav- 
ing their standpoint in modern science—carry on their work by 
their means, since the standpoint of defence is quite changed 
through so many concessions to criticism, the unquestioning faith 
of ignorance has lost its inward condition and truth. One may 
be beguiled by it for a time, especially in seasons of reaction, in 
the winds and currents of which the apologists are sailing amid 
the applause of a large approving public, especially ecclesiastical ; 
but at last the delusion must and will retreat, and truth shall 
triumph, perhaps, among many of themselves. But I do not 
retract my former call upon their conscience, though it has only 
been met with scorn; I rely entirely on a higher tribunal that 
goes beyond all human wit and will. 








THE POSITION AND MEANING OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Ir would be bold to assert that the time has arrived for attempt- 
ing a thorough explanation of the hitherto so-much misunder- 
stood book, the Apocalypse of St. John; but that day cannot 
be far distant, and it is our object to contribute something to 
this desirable result. 

We crave the attentive consideration of the reader to the fol- 
lowing facts, firmly convinced, that if he will allow them to have 
their due weight, the issue will be, that he will look at the book 
in a very different light from that in which it has been, hitherto, 
almost universally regarded. 

It cannot but have struck a thoughtful student of the volume 
of Divine Inspiration, that the Apocalypse, as ordinarily inter- 
preted, bears no relation whatever to the rest of the sacred 
documents ; and that this wondrous, closing portion, might be 
even taken away without injury to the rest, or weakening in 
the slightest degree the evidence of the facts proclaimed by the 
apostles. A glance at the books of the New Testament will 
prove this. 
cc 2 
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The gospels establish, in the fullest manner, the claim of 
the Lord Jesus, as Messiah, the Prince (Dan. viii. 25), and 
supply the facts of his life from a.p. 1 to a.p. 38. The Book 
of Acts and the Epistles, which, during the years following, viz., 
4.D. 34 to a.p. 67, proceeded from St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, 
St. James, St. Jude, furnish us with an account of the mission 
of the apostles to all nations throughout the then known world; 
and their success in proclaiming that the Divine Person long 
promised had appeared, and that “the mystery hid from ages 
and from generations had been made manifest”? (Col. i. 26). 

During this interval of time, the apostles went into all the 
world and proclaimed Christianity to every creature (Matt. 
xxviii. 19; Col. i. 6, 23; Rom. x. 18; Matt. xxiv. 14), so effect- 
ually, that during the lifetime of the first preachers, the Gospel, 
announced by the angels, told by the shepherds, rejoiced in 
by Zacharias, Simeon, and Anna, became in the words of St. 
Paul, a great revealed fact, “God, manifested in flesh, justi- 
fied in spirit, seen of His messengers, proclaimed unto the na- 
tions, believed on in the world, received up into glory (1 Tim. 
ili. 16). It was this which St. Peter declared to the Jews 
(Acts ii.), which St. Stephen announced (Acts vii.), which St. 
Philip communicated to the eunuch (Acts viii. 35), and St. 
Peter to Cornelius (Acts x. 34) ; St. Paul proclaimed at Antioch 
(Acts xiii. 16), asserted before Festus and before Agrippa (Acts 
xxv. and xxvi.), and in a.p. 62 at great length, testified to the 
chief of the Jews at Rome (Acts xxviii. 23) 

It was the subject of his two letters to the Thessalonians, 
A.D. 52; of that to the Galatians, a.p. 57; and of those to the 
Corinthians, and that to the Romans, a.p. 58; of that of St. 
James the same year from Jerusalem; and of St. Peter from 
Babylon, in Egypt. To the same effect, four years later (4.p. 
62), St. Paul wrote from Rome to the Ephesians, the Colos- 
sians, to Philemon, and to the Philippians; the year after (a.D. 
63) to the Hebrews; in a.p. 65 to Timothy ; in a.p. 66 to Titus; 
and in A.D. 67 his final epistle to Timothy. These letters thus 
extend over a space of 35 years; and as they make mention of 
the principal cities of Greece, of Italy, and of the East, they 
provide that the proclamation of the facts of Christianity had 
been made throughout the Roman empire. 

It will now be evident, that on the supposition of the Apoca- 
lypse being a prediction of events to take place in the decline 
of the Roman Empire, and during the rise of the European 
nationalities, its contents bear no relation to the establishment 
of Christianity. All the other documents bear a common re- 
lation; the Epistles assume the facts recorded in the Gospels, 
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and the facts of the Gospels are corroborated by the Epistles. 
The historical passages in the Acts, are reflected in the Epistles, 
and the Epistles, are elucidated by the history in the Book of 
Acts. The evident belonging of: these documents to the same 
space of time, and their intimate union with each other, utterly 
excludes the Apocalypse, as ordinarily interpreted, from any 
connection with the rest. 

Further, the connexion of these twenty books with the 
writings of the Old Testament is equally close and equally clear. 
Compare our Lord’s declarations (John v. 39, 46; Luke xxiv. 
26, 44, 46), the words of the disciples (John i. 45), of St. Peter 
(Acts iii. 14), of St. Stephen (Acts vii. 52), of St. Paul (Acts 
xiii, 27, and Acts xxiv. 14) with Deut. xviii. 10; Isa. lx. to Ixvi.: 
Jer. xxiii., Joel, Micah, Obadiah, and Zechariah. 

In agreement with the declaration of the angel (Luke i. 33), 
“He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever,” Zechariah 
recognized in the child Jesus the “horn of salvation in the 
house of David” (i. 69), and Simeon (Luke ii. 32) as “‘ He who was 
to enlighten the Gentiles, and be the glory of his people Israel.” 
The fact that many in Jerusalem “ waited for” “ redemption in,” 
and “the consolation of, Israel” (Luke ii. 25, 38; Mark xv. 43; 
Luke xxiii. 51); that the Samaritans looked for the Messiah 
(John iv. 25), and that the people were held in suspense (John 
x. 24) whether He were the Christ or not; together with their 
salutations in Jerusalem ; shew that the traditions of the nation 
were in accordance with what we read in the sacred books. 

Again, the facts in the gospels and the epistles shew the ful- 
filment of predictions in the Book of Daniel. Between a.v. 1 
and a.p. 33, the seven heptads, or forty-nine years had long 
passed, for prophecy had ceased B.c. 409. Not only so, but also 
the sixty-two heptads, at the close of which, transgression was 
to be restrained ; an end put to the sin-offerings ; reconciliation 
made for iniquity (Isa. lili. 10), and everlasting righteousness 
brought in (Dan. ix. 25; Jer. xxiii. 5; Heb. ix. 12; Rev. xiv. 6), 
were drawing to an end; and, precisely at this juncture, John 
the Baptist appeared, proclaiming that the kingdom of the 
heavens was “at hand;” that the kingdom which was not to be 
transferred like the other kingdoms (Dan. ii. 44) was about to 
be set up; and that He was about to come, “ whose dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, and whose kingdom shall not be de- 
stroyed”’ (Dan. vii. 14). 

During the interval of time covered by the books of the 
Gospels, the Acts and the Epistles, the stone which was cut out 
of a mountain without hands, became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth (Dan. ii. 35); “the mountain of the Lord’s 
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house was established on the top of the hills, and all nations 
flowed unto it” (Isa. ii. 2); the prophecies contained in Isaiah 
lx.—l]xii., in Jeremiah xxiii. 1—7, began to be fulfilled ; and the 
Jews, affirming that by them alone was the Lord rightly wor. 
shipped, ‘‘ cast out their brethren as evil” (Isa. Ixvi. 5; John ix, 
34; xvi. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 15); the foundations of the temple pre- 
dicted by Ezekiel were laid, the structure began to be erected, 
and the healing waters to cleanse all lands; and all the predic. 
tions of the prophets to find their accomplishment ; so that there 
arose an intimate relationship between the Old Testament and 
the New, as close and complete as that subsisting between the 
several parts of the New with each other; every part of both 
portions of revelation mutually depending, entwining, corre- 
sponding and fitting in, and being adapted in a wondrous manner 
to the rest, and the whole established on a basis of historic truth, 
as undoubted as the existence of the human race. 

But, while these mentioned, and others of a kindred character, 
have been fulfilled, there is a class of prophecies of the fulfil- 
ment of which, according to commonly received views, the volume 
says nothing,—prophecies uttered by our Lord Himself (Matt. 
xxiv.; Mark xiii.; Luke xxi.), viz., that in Jerusalem,—the scene 
and centre of almost every event in the Old Testament, where 
David sang, Solomon reigned, which his successors alternately 
polluted and cleansed, which Nebuchadnezzar burned, Jeremiah 
lamented, and Nehemiah rebuilt,—there should not be “left 
one stone upon another that should not be thrown down”? (Matt. 
xxiv. 2). 

It does not appear from the book of Acts or the epistles, that 
the destruction of the Jewish state and polity formed a promi- 
nent part of the teaching of the apostles, but that it was an 
integral part of Christianity is unquestionable. In a.p. 52, 
about twenty years after the resurrection, St. Paul, affirmed it 
(1 Thess. ii. 16) ; St. James also (a.p. 58) foresaw the approach- 
ing destruction of Jerusalem (chap. v. 7, 8, compared with Matt. 
xvi. 28; xxiv. 32); and St. Paul ten years later (a.p. 62) con- 
templated the speedy cessation of the daily sacrifice (Heb. viii. 
13) ; and five years later (a.p. 67), St. Peter, when he was about 
70, regarded the destruction as close at hand; and the same 
year is called by St. John (1 John ii. 18), “ the last hour.” 

That the old covenant was to be superseded by another, was 
predicted by Jeremiah (chap. xxiii. 1—8), and seems to be the 
subject oi the prophecies of Isaiah (chap. Ixiiii—lxvi.), and of 
portions of Joel, Obadiah, and Zechariah. But the clearest of all 
these predictions is that of the prophet Daniel (chap. viii. 24). 
He declares that the Jews should “ be no more his people” (see 
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mar. ver. 26), and that the “ Prince’s future people (i.e., the 
Romans) should destroy the city and temple” (Dan. viii. 25, 26) ; 
and so it took place: “The Lord came with fire, and his cha- 
riots like a whirlwind; and rendered his anger with fury, and 
his rebuke with flames of fire” (Isa. lxvi. 15) ; and it came to 
pass on that generation (in a.p. 67—70) that their worm did not 
die, neither was their fire quenched ; and they became an abhor- 
ring to all flesh (Isa. Ixvi. 24). 

If we turn to the New Testament we shall find something 
exactly parallel. 

... Waiting for the coming (revealing) of the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (1 Cor. i. 7). 

“When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven” (2 
Thess. i. 7). 

“ At the appearing of Jesus Christ ” (1 Peter i. 7). 

“ When his glory shall be revealed ” (1 Peter iv. 13). 

“The revelation of Jesus Christ” (Rey. i. 1). 

“They that are Christ’s, at his coming ” (1 Cor. xv. 23). 

“In the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ at his coming ” 
(1 Thess. ii. 19). 

“The coming of the Lord Jesus Christ with all his (angels)” 
(1 Thess. iii. 19). 

“We which are alive, and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord ” (1 Thess. iv. 15). 

“ Blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (1 
Thess. v. 23). 

“ By (or concerning) the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ” 
(2 Thess. ii. 1). 

“ Shall destroy with the brightness of his coming ” (ii. 8). 

“Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the 
Lord” (James v. 7). 

...“ The coming of the Lord draweth nigh” (ver. 8). 

“The power and coming of the Lord Jesus Christ (2 Peter 
i. 16). 

“Where is the promise of his coming ?” (chap. ili. 4). 

“Not be ashamed before him at his coming” (1 John i. 28). 

Thus the apostles expected this “coming” before that 
generation had passed away (Matt. xxix. 34; Mark xiii. 30; 
Luke xxii. 32), St. Paul earnestly desiring (2 Cor. v. 2, 3) that 
the “coming of the Lord” might overtake him in this life. 

Can it be considered then as at all probable that the divine 
volume of inspiration should contain nothing shewing that these 
declarations and expectations were fulfilled? The Christians of 
that age had been kept in a state of painful suspense for about 
forty years, because there was no intimation in the prophecy 
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of Daniel that the “one heptad” should be separated by an in. 
terval of forty years—the forty years during which the Lord 
bore with that generation (Heb. iv. 1—11), as He had formerly 
with their fathers in the wilderness. (That there was to he 
some interval, is stated by our Lord ; “this gospel of the king. 
dom shall first be proclaimed among all nations, and then shall 
the end come,” Matt. xvi. 28); but their suspense came to an 
end, and as their redemption drew nigh, they looked up and 
lifted up their heads (Luke xxii. 28). Was there then no 
authoritative declaration of the fact that there was, at the ap. 
pointed time, “great distress in the land, and wrath upon this 
people ;” that they “fell by the edge of the sword,” were “led 
away captive into all nations ;” and that “ Jerusalem was trodden 
down of the Gentiles” (Luke xxii. 23, 24)? What! if the book, 
which seems to have no connexion with St. Peter and St. Paul, 
should be an inspired utterance of the events of the “day” of 
the Lord (Rev. i. 10). 

To this conclusion we are irresistibly drawn by the facts of 
the case; and, after what has been adduced, no other is ad- 
missible : and this is the view taken by the Rev. P. S. Desprez, 
in his work on the Apocalypse ;*—a work of extraordinary merit, 
the most original, thorough, and eloquent exposition of the 
Apocalypse in this or any other language. Grotius, Dr. Ham- 
mond, and Bishop Pearce, have, we suppose, as well as the 
writings of Dr. Samuel Lee and Professor Moses Stuart, fur. 
nished the hints which are in this volume expanded into a series 
of eighteen lectures, of great force, clearness, and beauty ; and 
with a warmth, grace, earnestness, and power at once ad- 
mirable and convincing; and, whatever difference of opinion 
there may be, as to particular portions of the book, it cannot be 
doubted that Mr. Desprez has presented us with the true key to 
its interpretation generally. 

Our endeavour to prepare our readers for the perusal of this 
instructive volume would not be complete without endeavouring 
to account for the prevalence of the ordinary interpretation. 

It would appear that what we regard as the true and neces- 
sary interpretation of the Apocalypse was, very generally, early 
lost to the Church; in consequence of which the Book fell 
into neglect, and in the third and fourth centuries many hesi- 
tated to receive it. But the right interpretation seems to have 
never been wholly absent from the Church. Andreas, Bishop of 





* The Apocalypse Fulfilled, in the consummation of the Mosaic Economy and 
the coming of the Son of Man. By the Rev. P. S. Desprez, B.D., Curate of Em- 
manuel, Camberwell. 
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in. Cesarea in Cappadocia, in his Commentary, chap. vi. 16, says, 
ord “John received this revelation under the reign of Vespasian ;” 
erly and on Rev. vi. 12, “ There are not wanting those who apply 
. be this passage to the siege and destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ;” 
ing. and on Rev. vii. 2, he says, “ Although these things happened in 
hall part to Jewish Christians who escaped the evils inflicted on Je- 
an rusalem by the Romans, yet they more probably refer to Anti- 
and christ.” Arethas (a.p. 540), successor to Andreas, says, that 
no “he who gave this revelation to the evangelist declares that those 
ap- Jews which believed (Acts xxi. 20) should not share the destruc- 
this tion inflicted by the Romans. For the ruin brought by the Romans 
led had not yet fallen upon the Jews when this evangelist received 
den these prophecies.” Both these writers say that “others” had 
0k, interpreted the Apocalypse as they have done. To some one of 
aul, these we owe the superscription of the Philoxenian Syriac version 
"of of the Apocalypse, made by Polycarp at the beginning of the 

sixth century, .. . “ which was made to John the evangelist in the 
3 of isle of Patmos, whither he was banished by the emperor Nero.” 
ad- This is the opinion of Grotius, Schleusner, Dr. Hammond, 
rez, Dr. Lightfoot, Sir Isaac Newton, and the late Dr. Samuel Lee. 
rit, The statement of Epiphanius, quoted by Dr. Lardner, that 
the “St. John prophesied in the isle of Patmos in the days of 
im- Claudius,” is either a mistake, or he meant Nero, who, accord- 
the ing to Suetonius, bore the name of Claudius ; and the statement 
ur- of Irenzeus,’ that “the Apocalypse was seen at the close of the 
ries reign of Domitian,’ must be understood either that St. John 
ind himself was seen, or that he also means Nero, who, according 
ad- to Suetonius, bore the name of Domitius Anobarbus; or it is a 
ion mistake of Irenzeus, analogous to his mistake’ that “ Christ 
be lived to be near fifty years of age.” But even if the words of 
‘to Irenzeus could be cleared from their ambiguity, and the similar 

statements of Clement, of Victorinus, and of Jerome, could be 
his proved not to be derived from him, this would avail nothing to- 
ing ward establishing the Domitianic date of the book, against the 

internal evidence in favour of the Neronic. His statement has 
e8- misled commentators in their attempts to explain the book, but 
rly the book itself refuses to be so explained. 
fell The remains of ecclesiastical literature on the Apocalypse are 
S1- very scanty, consisting of the fragments of about twenty authors, 
ave There is nothing whatever in them to shew that they understood 
of the language and figures of the book. The ritual of Judaism 
al ceased to be observed after the destruction of the temple a.p. 70, 
a and allusions to it soon became unintelligible. But no book is 
m- 

> Euseb., Ecc. Hist., iii., 18. © Con. Her., v., 26. 
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so full of this as the Apocalypse; and it is absolutely incre. 
dible that predictions of events in European history should be 
clothed in the language of Levitical ceremonies, the use of 
which had utterly passed away; while nothing could be more 
appropriate in a book, speaking “‘ of the breaking up of a dispen-. 
sation ;—the close of a religion which for two thousand years was 
the only religion vouchsafed to man—a religion established by 
miracles and a thousand manifestations of the Lord.’’4 

The first eleven chapters of the Apocalypse are evidently 
the composition of one perfectly familiar with the ceremonies of 
the Jewish Church. The Person who is seen in the sanctuary 
(chap. i. 10; comp. Dan. x. 15) is clothed in the vesture of the 
priests, whose garments reached down to the foot ; He has the 
linen mitre (ver. 14), He is girded under the breasts with a 
girdle of the purest white. The inferior priests wore a white 
garment in their daily ministrations; but the white robe of the 
high priest was appropriated to the services of the great day of 
atonement. None but a priest could, without breach of the law, 
enter into the sanctuary where the candlestick was placed ; none 
but the high priest could put on this superior mitre and girdle; 
and to him it was permitted only on one solemn day in each year. 
This was such a day; on all others, the courts were filled with 
priests, Levites, and suppliants ; but St. John saw Him alone: 
the divine radiance resting on Him, as a high priest, with naked 
feet (ver. 15), just come out from the most holy place (comp. 
Lev. xvi. 4). 

On this day, the offices of the high priest were many, 
laborious and awful; and he was careful to observe all the 
preparatory appointments to approaching the residence of God’s 
visible glory. 

When he had slain the stated sacrifices, he proceeded to 
burn the incense in the most holy place, and to sprinkle the 
blood between the cherubim. The atonement made (comp. 
Rev. i. 18), he gave notice by sound of the silver trumpet to the 
priests and people without (Rev. iv. 1), who then took their 
places. The ceremonies proper to the scape-goat, the burning 
of sacrifice, the confession of sin, and other duties peculiar to 
the day, followed in their order. The service was concluded by a 
solemn blessing. 

The “seven stars” (Rev. i. 16) correspond to the seven 
lamps of the candlestick. It was placed by Moses (Exod. xl. 21) 
on the south side of the sanctuary The high priest coming out 
of the most holy place, and facing the east, the seven lamps ap- 
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e- peared to be in his right hand (chap. i. 16); looking N.W., he 
be seemed to be ‘‘in the midst” (ver. 13), and also to have them “in 
of his right hand” (ver. 16). 

re The “door” (chap. iv. 1) had respect to the temple, in 
n= the opening of the gates and the drawing up of the vails, and 
as especially to the raising of the second vail for the admission of 
by theark. The “ voice” is that of the high priest. The “ throne ” 


(ver. 2) was the mercy-seat (Eze. i. 27), and the “ lightnings, 
ly thunderings, and voices” (ver. 5) correspond to the manifesta- 
of tions of the divine presence (Exod. xl. 35; 1 Kings viii. 11) ; 
ry the “twenty-four elders” to the heads of the twenty-four 
he courses. Compare “seven” lamps (ver. 5), “seven spirits” 
he (ver. 5), with “seven angels” (viii. 5). The “sea of glass” 
a (ver.6) answered to the brasen sea, and the four living creatures, 


ite each with six wings (comp. Is. vi. 1; Eze. i. 26), to the two 
he cherubim shadowing the mercy-seat ; St. John saw no ark of 
of the covenant, nor altar, because our Lord Himself is at once the 
W, covenant and the sacrifice. The song of the twenty-four elders 
ne (ver. 9) corresponds to the anthems of the Levites (Exod. xl.) 
e; The taking of the prophetic volume in chapter v., corresponded 
ar. to the office of the high priest, in consulting it, and receiving 
ith responses ; the “harps” (ver. 8) to the musical instruments 
e: of the Levites; the four angels (vii. 1) to the keepers of the 
ed four gates of the temple; the other angel (ver. 2) to the high 
Ip. priest entering by the east gate, prepared for the offices of the 
day. 
Ly, The first day of the feast of tabernacles was celebrated by a 
he general procession of the tribes bearing green boughs (Lev. xxiii. 
d’s 40). The first column entered the courts, shouting Hosanna, 
made the compass of the great altar, waving their boughs, and 
to retired by the opposite gate. Having embraced the atone- 
the ment on the tenth day, the persons in the vision were sealed as 
np. the property of God on the fifteenth (comp. Ephe.i.13). Those 
the sealed few from the tribes of Israel could be numbered (Rev. vii 
eir 4), but the numbers of the others could not be expressed. 
ing In chap. viii. 1, the high priest is seen to approach the great 
to altar, having a golden censer in his hand, where, receiving the 
ya quantity of incense proper to the occasion, he bore it with fire 
taken from the altar into the holy place. So soon as the peo- 
en ple saw the smoke issue from the sanctuary, they fell prostrate 
21) in prayer (comp. Rev. viii. 1—4; Luke i. 9, 10). 
out The casting fire into the earth (land) (Rev. viii. 5) corre- 
ap- sponds to the high priest coming from the sanctuary to the altar, 


— taking fire from thence, and giving it to the attendant Levites to 
kindle the wood, prepared without the gates of the temple, for 
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burning the sin-offering proper to the second day of the feast of 
tabernacles. 

The sounding of the first angel (chap. viii. 7) corresponds to 
that time of the morning service when the sacrifice was pre. 
pared for the fire, over which the officidting priest was com. 
manded to sound the silver trumpet (see Lev. xxiii. 36). The 
scene in chap. xi. corresponds to the high priest coming out 
from the holy place, taking from thence the book of the Law, and 
reading it to the people. The cloud reflected light (ver. 1) on 
to the pontifical habit of blue, purple, and scarlet. A portion of 
the Law was read every weekly sabbath ; on this day (the 8th), the 
last section for the year gone out, was read by the high priest, 
and then immediately he began the first section for the year 
come in, that the reading of the Law might make the circle of 
the year, without breach or pause, beginning from the point 
where it ended. The last section began with the thirty-third 
chapter of Deuteronomy ; the first with the first of Genesis, 
The year gone out concluded with the blessing pronounced by 
Moses on the sons of Israel; the year come in opened with the 
record of God the Creator. This significant ending and begin- 
ing was named “ the feast of joy of the law” (comp. chap. xi. 
15—17). He was obliged to read in his loudest voice so as to 
be heard; the trumpet ceased to sound; the sacrifice was laid 
upon the fire; and the sections were read while it was cousuming, 
Acclamations of Hosannah followed, together with songs of 
thanksgiving, accompanied by trumpets and various musical 
instruments. 

The regulation of the temple service required the daily attend- 
ance of seven priests in the courts, though but one ministered. 
To these the seven angels who bore the trumpets correspond. 

The high priest having read the stated sections, and joined 
in the anthems of praise, the service of the temple ended for the 
day: the obligation of the feast was performed ; they were at 
liberty to break up their booths, and return to their dwellings. 

With the services of the morrow, when the “seventh angel 
shall begin to sound,” the dedication of the new témple was to 
be finished. On the fourteenth and last day of the feast of taber- 
nacles, the sanctification of the temple was completed, it was ren- 
dered fit for the prescribed forms of service, and all things were 
prepared for solemn, continual, universal worship (comp. xi. 19). 
The temple is now opened to all the sons of men, the mountain 
of the Lord’s house is established on the top of the mountains, 
and all nations flow unto it. 

Is it possible to resist the conclusion, that, in these eleven 
chapters of the Apocalypse, the subject is the Jewish and 
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Christian Churches, and not events in political and material 
Christendom? It is perfectly incredible that pictures full of 
allusions to the Jewish ceremonial service, can have been in- 
tended by St. John to set forth the history of Mohammed or 
the Pope; when the book itself affirms that it refers solely to 
things which were “shortly to come to pass.” “Our Lord 
appears,” says Mr. Desprez (p. 36), “to St. John, and directs 
him to tell the churches that He is about to come immediately, 
and then details the object and nature of his coming: this is 
the key to the whole book.” ‘The grandeur of the Apocalyptic 
symbols (p. 159) is not overstrained. The coming of Christ, the 
gathering of the elect, and the desolation of the once-favoured 
people, is a theme worthy of its magnificent descriptions: the 
subject is the grandest which has rolled along the stream of 
time (Josephus, Preface); and the evidence of its truth, is the 
Jew as he is at this day,—a never-dying witness that his temple, 
his city, his nation, his religion, have perished, never to be 
restored.” ‘The true tabernacle” (p. 237) will yet be thronged 
by spiritual worshippers, and its altar will abound with the spiritual 
sacrifices of the Israel of God; but the earthly tabernacle, “ the 
pattern of things in the heavens,” shall never be rebuilt. “It 
is,” says Mr. Desprez (p. 206), “a thoroughly ascertained and 
most deplorable reality, that no small portion of the aggregate 
of our fellow-Christians are taking it for granted, that in giving 
ear to visionary conjectures respecting a personal reign of Christ 
on earth, and the splendours of a millennial paradise, they are 
being instructed in the things which belong to their everlasting 
peace.” 

“ Nothing can be more evident (p. 429) than that our Lord’s 
disciples implicitly believed the declarations which He had made 
respecting his advent during the life-time of their then existing 
generation. . . . They never dreamed of thousands of years inter- 
vening between his first and second coming, . . . never spoke of 
this coming, in connexion with the return of the Jews to their 
own land,...or of a personal reign of Christ on earth, but 
with the destruction of the Jewish people;” and this took 
place (p. 305), “not only Jerusalem and the temple, but the 
dispensation became a wreck; and upon this wreck, arose that 
superb, that everlasting kingdom, stretching away from land 
to land, and from sea to sea, which, like the light and air, is 
to infold all nations in its universal embrace, and to cover all 
nations with its ever-increasing shade. No end, no diminution 
of its glory, no curtailment, no lessening of its grandeur, awaits 
that kingdom,—no new kingdom shall arise on its everlasting 
foundations.” ‘It will be for those,” says Mr. Desprez (p. 355), 
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“who examine this volume, to say how far it is a correct inter. 
pretation of the book; it clings from first to last to the great 
truth, revealed in the preface, and at the close of the Apocalypse, 
that THE PROPHECY RELATES TO IMMEDIATE EVENTS: and there. 
fore it does not look in the distant future for the accomplishment 
of that which the Spirit of God declared must shortly come to 
pass.” “A more momentous subject,” says Mr. Desprez (p. 398), 
{than the true character of the second coming] “ both in itself 
and in its consequences, does not exist in the whole range of 
theology. If [the views here advanced are] true, the belief in 
an advent yet to take place must be erroneous; if false, they 
ought to be refuted, and their incompatibility with the general 
tenor of God’s holy Word demonstrated. If true [the views 
advocated] ought not to be held in silence; if false, no punish- 
ment is too great for so daring an innovation. If Christ has 
come the second time, He cannot come again ; and if his kingdom 
is — set up, it is folly to look for the establishment of an- 
other.” 


N. 








ARIOCH AND BELSHAZZAR. 


1. Ir will doubtless appear strange that we should combine in 
the title of our paper the names of one of the earliest and of 
the very latest kings of Chaldea who are mentioned in the Bible. 
Our reason for doing so is, that we believe both names to be re- 
corded in the same cuneatic inscription; the one, as that of the 
original builder of the temple which the author of the inscrip- 
tion restored; the other, as that of the eldest son of the author 
of the inscription, for whom he addresses a prayer to the god of 
the temple. With respect to the latter of the two names we 
believe there is no difference of opinion; but we have a good 
deal to say, which will be new to most of our readers, respecting 
him and the other kings who followed Nebuchadnezzar. In 
identifying the builder of the temple with Arioch we suspect 
that we stand alone, though it is several years since we first 
announced this identification. 

2. The inscription in which we find the two names is that 
on the cylinders of Nabonadius, brought from the temple of Shin, 
at Mugheir, and now in the British Museum. We will begin 
with explaining the mode in which we represent proper names 
and words found in cuneatic characters. If we have occasion to 
use a name which occurs in the English Bible, or which is a 
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transcription of a Greek name occurring in Ptolemy’s canon, 
Herodotus or Josephus, or which is now in use among the in- 
habitants of the country, we use the ordinary Roman character ; 
as in the instances of Belshazzar, Nabonadius, Mugheir. On 
the other hand, we use italics where we represent words or sylla- 
bles found in cuneatic characters. When the value of each 
character has to be given separately, we interpose dots ; but in 
general we prefer representing entire words. Of the twenty-two 
Hebrew letters, we represent fourteen by the ordinary letters 
bg, 4, v, z, y, k,l, m,n, p, r,s, and ¢. For the other eight we 
use combinations of h; and, in order to guard against the pos- 
sibility of mistake, this letter is never used alone, and always 
follows the letter or sign with which it is combined. The eight 
combinations, arranged iu the order of the Hebrew alphabet, are 
’h, ‘h, kh, dh, sh, nh, zh, and gh. Thus, the name given above, 
Shin, will be understood to represent jp, the first element in the 
name of Sennacherib. If a portion of a word only be in italics, 
and the remaining letter or letters be Roman, it is to be under- 
stood that an uncertainty exists in our judgment as to the 
Hebrew letter which is so represented. For the sake of brevity, 
we use at the beginning of words a, i, and u, for ’ha, yi, and vu. 
The nunnation which is sometimes met with at the end of nouns 
is expressed by — over the final vowel. We desire that this 
mode of transliterating the Semitic alphabet should be con- 
sidered as purely conventional. It by no means represents our 
own views as to the proper pronunciation of the letters; but it 
seems to us a better mode of supplying representatives for those 
letters which have no English equivalents than the introduction 
of new characters, or the application of diacritical points to the 
old ones. 

3. Having made these preliminary remarks, we proceed to 
consider the royal names which occur in the inscription, which 
will be found in plate 68 of the collection of cuneatic inscrip- 
tions, recently published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The first line contains the name of the author of the inscription, 
who is called by Ptolemy, in his canon, Nabonadius; by Josephus, 
in the fragment of Berosus which he cites, Nabonnedus ; and 
by Herodotus, Labynetus. In the Persie cuneiform inscription, 
at Behistun, the name is Nabunita. In the so-called Seythic 
version it is Nabbunida; there being, however, in this writing 
no mode of distinguishing between d and ¢ in the last syllable. 
The name will be found written in Babylonian characters at full 
length in the first line of the short inscriptions of plate 68, 
numbered 3 and 4. It consists of two elements, Nabi’ hu-na‘ hid, 
“Nebo is glorious.” 
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4. The two elements of which the name, as thus written, is 
composed, are both written in strict conformity with Assyrian 
etymology. The root of the first element is x» enunciavit. It 
is the regular nomen agentis, not in construction, as this form is 
generally found, but with the case-ending of the nominative, and 
with the nunnation added, because it is used definitely. It sig. 
nifies “the proclaimer,” and this Babylonian deity has always 
been identified with “the herald Mercury.” Although, however, 
the etymological spelling of the name of this god is always pre- 
served, when a name of a totally different origin is not substi- 
tuted for it, we have good reason to think that it was not thus 
pronounced. It appears from Assyrian tablets in the British 
Museum, that the contracted form Nadu was in general use, 
Of this contracted form the Biblical Nebo is as close a repre. 
sentative as we could expect to meet with. It is also what the 
first part of the transcriptions given in § 3 was intended to 
represent. The liquids J, n, and r, were very apt to be con- 
founded by the Assyrians and Babylonians; and in comparing 
their language with the other Semitic languages, frequent in- 
stances will be met with in which one of these letters is used in 
Assyrian, and a different one in Hebrew or Aramaic. Thus, 
Laby represents Nadu. 

5. The second element in the name is na‘hid, the third per- 
son singular of the rvot + in the tense which we have called the 
continuative, used when a permanent state or condition has to be 
expressed, while the tenses with preformatives denote transient 
action. It seems at first as if the third person of the continua- 
tive was identical in form with the masculine singular of the 
nomen agentis. The form of each is pakil, using the typical 
root +». There is, however, a material difference between the 
two forms. In the nomen agentis both vowels are protracted, 
and therefore immutable. It answers to the Hebrew ‘x, and the 


corresponding Arabic form would be Js: The i is retained 


. ‘ 
through all the changes of termination of which the noun 
admits, and the a keeps its place, whatever be the letters of the 
root. In the continuative, on the contrary, neither vowel is 
immutable ; and therefore we may presume that neither is pro- 
tracted. In the declension of the continuative the forms of the 
third person singular feminine, paklat, of the third person plural, 
masculine and feminine, paklu and pakla, and of the first person 
singular, paklaku, all drop the i; and when the first radical is 
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, the a at the beginning disappears. The root 2» gives uzhbaku, 
“I remain stationary.” The nomen ayentis of this verb would 
be vazhié, the first syllable being expressed by YY. The usual 
value of this character is a or ‘ha, but it appears to represent 
also nha, ya, and va, unless indeed we can suppose that a, that 
is, ’ha, was substituted for the two latter combinations. We 
always, it will be observed, express) by v; but at the beginning 
of a word, or between two vowels, we suppose it to have been 
pronounced as our w. 

6. Having treated fully of this king’s name, as expressed in 
what may be called the Semitic manner, we proceed to consider 
the variations of it which are met with in different inscriptions. 
These respect both elements. As to the first element, the name 
of the god is most frequently written Ak. This we take to have 
been his proper name, for which the Assyrian noun, denoting 
his peculiar office, or rather a contracted form of this noun, was 
usually substituted. It has also been supposed that he was 
called Pa; but this we consider to be a mistake. We suppose 
that in the group >> <= the first character is not a determina- 
tive (as it is when prefixed to Nabu and Ak), but a portion of the 
name, or rather title. We read An pa; and suppose these to 
be two words of the Accadian or old Chaldean language, signi- 
fying “ the god of power, or authority,” just as gis pa is “the 
wood of power, or authority,” that is, “ the sceptre.” 

7. For the latter part of the name, there are also two equi- 
valents in use. One of these will be found in line 19 of the 
second column of our present inscription, and also in the Be- 
histun Babylonian inscription. It is the character which ordi- 
narily represents 7. The fact is certain that this represents 
na‘hid ; and the reason why it does so we must suppose to be 
that this syllable, or some other syllable as yet unknown, which 
the character also represented, signified “is glorious” in the 
Accadian language. 

8. The other equivalent for na‘hid is found, among other 
places, in the first line of this inscription. It consists of the 
two Accadian words iv tuk, which signify “ has glory,” the former 
of the two words being the noun. Both these Accadian words 
are met with in other contexts. The former occurs in the agglu- 
tinated adjective iv-ga, “ glorious” (glory-full), which is inter- 
changed with na‘hdu as an epithet of rubu, “prince ;” and is 
analogous to kal-ga, “powerful,” where the Accadian and 
English elements exactly correspond. The latter element appears 
in the standard inscription at Nimrad, pl. 1, 1. 2, where we have 
this passage, “who, in dependence on Assur his lord, went forth 
VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVIII. DD 
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repeatedly, and among the kings of the four regions sanin la’ha 
(tuk) ‘hu—had not a rival, or adversary.” At first sight, this 
passage does not seem to have any bearing on what we adduce 
it as proving ; but a little explanation will make the matter clear, 

9. The first word in this clause is a nomen agentis in the 
accusative indefinite, which is the same form that is used in con- 
struction. If a definite adversary were spoken of we should 
have had sanina ; and this might have been used without the 
nunnation for the indefinite form. Thus, we have in the follow. 
ing line, where the construction is parallel, makhira. The two 
verbal nouns are nearly synonymous. The primary sense of the 
root mm seems to us to be “face.” As a noun, it signifies “ pre. 
sence ;”” as a preposition, “before ;” and as a verb, either “to 
confront,” as in battle (cf. 2 Kings xiv. 8), or, more frequently, 
“to receive personally” a tribute, or present. jw we are dis- 
posed to connect with sin, “atooth.” Its primary meaning as 
a verb would then be “to meet in opposition,” as the teeth of 
the upper and lower jaws do. However this may be, the mean- 
ing of the root is completely established by a passage on the 
Tiglath Pileser cylinder, col. i., 55, where the king says, “ With 
a sixty of kings altanan—I contended, and imposed upon them 
tribute,” etc. The verb here used is from the root }w in the 
form aptakal; st being, as a general rule, changed by the Assy- 
rians either into J or into sh. In our paper on the Assyrian 
verbs,’ we considered this form to be a tense of the conjugation 
kal, which we called the second aorist. We now think that it is 
the first aorist of a new conjugation, which properly denotes 
iteration of the action expressed by the verb in kal. The differ- 
ence between this form and that of the aorist of kal is, however, 
in many instances scarcely, if at all, sensible. In the present 
instance, to contend in war implies repeated opposition, and the 
frequentative of kal is therefore properly used. We may here 
remark that not only the first but the second, third and fifth 
conjugations admit frequentatives, formed in a similar manner 
by the addition of a dental to the root or to the preformative. 
We need scarcely observe that Ja’ha, often contracted to Ja, is 
the negative adverb, used when a negative assertion is made 
absolutely. 

10. But it is for the sake of the verb which terminates this 
sentence that we have adduced it. In the variants of the 
standard inscription isu‘hu is substituted for (tuk)‘hu; and this 
form is also used in the Tiglath Pileser inscription, i. 44. In 
all these instances, the verb is in the third person singular, the 
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nominative being a relative pronoun, through the influence of 
which w is added to the root. On the other hand, in this last 
inscription, i., 58, where the king speaks of his actions in the 
first person, we have makhira (in a variant, sanina) la’ha isa‘haku 
—“an adversary I have not.” From this last form it is evident 
that i is not a preformative of the third person. It represents the 
first radical yod. As in a verb in “w we had uzhbaku, the pa of 
the first syllable becoming uw, so here we have it becoming 7 in a 
verb in“. Our present verb is, however, doubly imperfect. It 
is defective in “n> as well as in “». Now it is characteristic of 
verbs of this sort that a short vowel before the last radical is 
assimilated to a vowel that may follow it. In regular verbs this 
would not be the case; it would either be retained or dropped 
altogether. Thus from the simple third person masculine sin- 
gular pakil, we should have after a relative pakilu, and in the 
first person singular paklaku. In verbs in "n) the ¢ is assimilated 
in the two last instances; we should have isi‘h, isu‘hu, isa‘haku. 

11. The Assyrian root signifying “to have” is thus m~; and 
the Accadian root tuk has this same sense. This follows from 
the equivalence of isu‘hu and tuk. ‘hu, according to a law which 
we discovered in 1854. In The Journal of Sacred Literature, 
for October, 1855,° we explained it in these words. We make no 
change except in omitting certain numbers by which we desig- 
nated characters ; substituting for them either the characters 
themselves or their phonetic values. ‘ We may as well digress 
here to explain the nature of these monograms which occur 
pretty frequently in the inscriptions from the north-west palace 
at Nimrid, and occasionally in others. A certain character, 
which had for the most part one or more syllabic values, repre- 
sented also a root. It was sometimes used for it alone, but a 
character was often added to it for the purpose of indicating the 
tense or other form of the root. To give one example out of 
many, 4* in addition to its syllabic values, represented the root 
™. If ud were added to it, it was to be read as some form of 
the aorist in kal, which the context would define. If ad were 
added, it was to be read aktashad, or some form of that tense or 
of the present. If ¢i, or, as we believe, ¢u were added, it was to 
be read as kishitti or kishittu. The former of these two words 
is certainly to be read as we have written it ; for it is so trans- 
cribed in inscriptions to the same purport ; it means “ acquisi- 
tions.” The latter means “ mines,” being followed by the words 
for “silver” and “ salt” (Obel., 106, 107), and this may very 
well be the same word. Some of these monograms, we must 
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add, express two words. It is expressly stated in the tablet that 
we have been quoting that v denotes both }28 and 3s; (gar)ny 
is indeed interchanged with shaknu in different copies of the 
same inscription, as is (gar)un with ishkunu.” <A year anda 
quarter before we wrote this, in a manuscript which we deli- 
vered to the Trustees of the British Museum, and which will be 
found numbered 22,097 in the catalogue of additional manu. 
scripts, vol. ii., p. 1, we transcribed Ves] (in line 47 of p. 
18, in the British Museum Inscriptions lately published), literally 
(gar)nu (kur)ud, by shaknu, akshud ; and so in other instances, 
At this time, we expressed w by sh and p by s; the reverse of 
what we now do. It appears from this that the discovery of the 
nature of phonetic complements to the characters which repre- 
sent roots, as well as of the fact that there are characters which 
represent roots were made by us. We do not claim the dis. 
eovery that the syllabic values of the characters which repre- 
sented the roots were the equivalent roots in the Accadian or 
old Chaldean language. This we believe to have been made by 
Sir H. Rawlinson. All these discoveries are, however, claimed 
by Dr. Oppert, though the first paper of his which contains any 
reference to them is not dated till December 4th, 1855, and was 
not published for several months after. Indeed, Dr. Oppert is 
so far from having perceived the nature of éuk as an Accadian 
or (as he terms it) Casdo-Scythic root, to which ‘hu was appended 
as a complement, that he has converted the two Accadian words 
iv, tuk, gloriam habet, into an imaginary Semitic word “im- 
touk ;”? that is, imtugh, “is sweet.’ He supposes that Nabou- 
imtouk reigned during the last revolt of the Babylonians from 
Darius, between 508 and 488 B.c. This, however, is in plain 
opposition to the testimony of Herodotus, who places the con- 
quest of Babylon before the expedition of Darius to Scythia, 
which preceded by many years the first expedition against Greece. 
This last was in 494 B.c.; and yet these are dates of the sit- 
teenth year of the supposed Nabouimtouk. The king to whose 
reign these dates belong may not have been Nabu-na‘hid, the 
last king of Babylon, the author of our present inscription ; but 
that he lived not later than he, and that he bore the name of 
Nabuna‘hid are facts which appear to us to be perfectly esta- 
blished. We will return to this subject in § 26. 

12. We now proceed to consider the names which occur on 
the cylinders from Mugheir, beginning with that of the king’s 
son. This consists of three characters, exclusive of two deter- 
minatives which are not sounded, with which the name com- 
mences. It will be found in line 24 of the second column of 
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the first inscription in page 68. The first determinative is a 
vertical wedge, which is prefixed to names of men. The second 
js prefixed to divine names, and it is here combined with the 
following character into a monogram, as is very often the case 
when it precedes this and some other characters. This mono- 
gram and the two following characters denote as many words. 
We read them Binhlu-sar-yuzhur, which we suppose to signify 
“Bel has formed a king.” Of this name the biblical Belshazzar 
is an abbreviation. 

13. The first name is an appellative, signifying “the lord;” but 
it was popularly used to designate a particular god; and the 
name Bel or Baal, as used in the Bible, is its representative. In 
like manner, Binhiltu, “the lady” was a popular designation 
of a goddess of which Beltis is a representative. Each of these 
is represented by a character, the syllabic value of which would 
be the Accadian word for “lord” or “lady.” The latter is 
nin; the former we read doubtingly ’hin. These titles are, how- 
ever, seldom used alone. A word usually follows denoting that 
of which this god and goddess were specially the lord and lady. 
Its syllabic value is ghit. In the inscription plate 1, No.8 of 
the new British Museum inscriptions, we have at the beginning 
Nin-ghit nin-ani, “The lady of blood (or slaughter) his lady.” 
“His” is expressed in Accadian by the suffix ni after a vowel, 
and ani after a consonant. 

14. We are inclined to think that ghiti was used as an As- 
syrian genitive, the Accadian noun being adopted by the Semites. 
If so, the name of this goddess would be in Assyrian Binhlit- 
ghiti, and that of the god Binhil-ghiti. If this be the fact, we 
should certainly connect with it the aorist of the fifth conjuga- 
tion *husamghit, “I caused to bleed to death, that is, “I 
slaughtered,” specially applied to killing with arrows; and also 
the corresponding infinitive of the sixth conjugation sumghut, 
“the being caused to bleed.” It is true that initial m is not 
dropped in forming the derivatives of roots; but the root may 
be mm, mgh being sometimes used for ngh or ghgh; as in the 
case of Nhamgharuna for yy, where the p should have dagesh. 
Whether the first radical be » or >, there is, we believe, no trace 
of this root in any other Semitic language ; and it is, therefore, 
the more probable that it was adopted by the Assyrians from 
their Turanian neighbours. 

15. However this may be, we are persuaded that another 
genitive was used by the Assyrians as a translation of the Acca- 
dian ghit. On the cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar, the inscription 
ou which was published by Grotefend, col. 2, 1. 48, we have 
Binhil zharbi (see p. 65 of the recent British Museum inscrip- 
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tions), which we take to be the title of the god before us. ‘ihe 
root xx, “to redden,” is pretty common in Assyrian inscrip. 
tions; it is used in such expressions as “ with their blood the 
waters (or as the case may be) I reddened, azhrub.” The root 
is found in Hebrew, and the sense of redness suits it fully as 
well as that of burning, which the authorized translators have 
given it. Some cuneatic translators also have confounded azhrub 
with asrup. 

16. Instead of Binhlit zharbi (or zhirbi, which would be 
equally proper) the goddess of slaughter was called Zharbanitu 
or Zhirbanitu. This is the nominative singular feminine of an 
adjective, the crude form of which would end in an, an addition 
which implies when the derivative is an adjective, “ full of,” and 
when it is a substantive, “a collection of.’ From zharab or 
zhirib, “blood,” we have zharban or zhirban, “ full of blood, 
bloody ; from abub, “ripe corn,” we have abuban, “a parcel of 
ripe corn.” In the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
(vol. xxiii, Pol. Lit., p. 417), we gave this explanation of the 
name, leaving it an open question what the primitive noun 
zharab signified. It had previously been supposed that the 
name consisted of two words, of which the former was zir (ra- 
ther zirinh) “seed,” that the title applied to Bel himself, and 
not to his wife, and that it was in some manner connected with 
Zoroaster! These fancies, we presume, have been abandoned 
before this. 

17. Hitherto we have been speaking only of the titles of these 
deities; we must now speak of their names. As Nabi’hu, “the 
proclaimer,” had a name Ak; so Binhlu, “the Lord,” or dis- 
tinctively Binhil ghiti or zharbi, “the lord of bloodshed,” had a 
name, which we believe to have been Dagan. We adopt this 
name from Dr. Oppert, but we must reject the compound name 
Bel-Dagon which he gives him as inconsistent with the Assyrian 
idiom. The name of his wife was Ri, which has been identified, 
and we think with much probability, with the Rhea of the Greeks. 
We believe this identification is due to Mr. Fox Talbot. She had 
several other titles also, connected with other of her attributes, 
and was known as the goddess of Arbela, being thus distinguished 
from Istar, who was emphatically “the goddess,” “the lady,” 
who presided over Nineveh. 

18. The second element in the name of Belshazzar is sar, 
“a king.’ We write the first letter of this name s, because it 
is represented by w in this name and in that of Nergal-sharezer. 
It appears to me that these are more reliable grounds for deter- 
mining it than the Hebrew spelling of the proper name Sargon. 
There could be no reason for changing p into wv, and it is exceed- 
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ingly improbable that such a change should be made accidentally. 
We have, however, every reason to believe that, after the sound 
of p had passed from sk (whence the Greek £, which represents 
this Semitic letter both in figure and in its position in the 
alphabet) to simple s,—a change which took place a good while 
before the Babylonish captivity,—some recensor of the spelling 
of the Hebrew words in the Bible substituted p for x, when the 
latter was pronounced in the mode which was afterwards indicated 
by the Masoretic pointing ». Hence arises the p in such proper 
names as pony, ovine, and pmo, and in such appellatives of foreign 
origin as po and on, 

19. The third element of the name, which occurs with the 
syllabic value sis in the inscription on Lord Aberdeen’s stone, 
(iv. 22 and 34) must be read yuzhur. It is the last element in 
the names of Nebuchadnezzar and of his father, occurring on 
many of the Babylonian bricks; while on others of the bricks, 
and in the great inscription formerly at the India House, it is 
written with syllabic characters which admit no other reading 
than the foregoing. Now this word is the third person singular 
of the verb » regularly formed ; and it can come from no other 
verb of any form, or in any conjugation. The same tense of 
~, from which Sir H. Rawlinson and Doctor Oppert affirm that 
it should be deduced, would be izhzhur; the imperative of this 
verb, which some have fancied it to be, would be nazhir. The 
three imperative forms, pakil, napkil, and supkil, belonging to 
the first, second, and fifth conjugations respectively, are well 
established, and no other form should be admitted without the 
strongest evidence. 

20. We have next to consider the signification of this last 
element. Now there is a very simple process of reasoning, which 
determines it with a very high degree of probability. The word 
comes from the root x; consistently with the rules of grammar, 
it can come from nothing else. The of other Semitic languages 
at the beginning of a root is invariably » in Hebrew. Hence the 
corresponding Hebrew root is »; and the meaning of this, “to 
form,” makes as good sense as could possibly be desired. The 
present name would be “ Bel has formed a king;” the name 
Nergal-sharezer would be of like import. It is not a name 
which would be given to a private individual; but the person of 
this name who reigned was the son of a king, as appears from 
his inscription; and we have no reason to suppose that the 
person of this name mentioned by Jeremiah (xxxix. 3.) was 
other than the same individual; he is spoken of as first of the 
princes of the king of Babylon. His father was probably a 
brother of Nebuchadnezzar whom Nabopolassar admitted to a 
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share of the kingdom during his life time, but who died before 
him, when Nebuchadnezzar took his place; and as nephew and 
son-in-law of the king he would rank next after his own son, 
The name Nabu-pal-yuzhur would be “ Nebo has formed a son.” 
This name might be given to a private individual, as this king 
was till he usurped the government. The meaning of Nebuchad. 
nezzar, Nabu-kudur-yuzhur, we suspect to be “ Nebo has formed 
a soldier, or a warrior.” The last word, the second element in 
the Babylonian name, is of doubtful signification; but we see 
reasons, independent of this name, for assigning it this significa. 
tion. Upon these, however, we will not now enter. 

21. It must be admitted that there is strong presumptive 
evidence in what we have just adduced, in favour of translating 
the last character “has formed.” We will now consider the 
counter-evidence in favour of translating it “defend,” or “has 
defended.” So far as we are aware, it is comprised in a state- 
ment made in a philological tablet in the British Museum, num- 
bered K 110. We have not a facsimile copy of this inscription, 
but we have notes of its contents; and where there is a doubt 
we will take the reading that most favours the views of our 
adversaries. We admit then that the present character stands 
between a pair of groups, one of which must be read sis, and 
the other akhu. The latter is the Assyrian noun for “ brother ;” 
the former is its Accadian equivalent, and the syllabic value of 
the middle character. As to these points there can be no ques- 
tion. Under this line is another in which the same character is 
found between two other groups. Under sis is nhuru, and under 
akhu is nazharu. It seems a fair inference, when we take into 
account that the form pakalu is that of the nomen actionis, that 
the character before us expressed a verb as well as a noun; and 
if we read nazharu, which we may do, though the second radical 
might with equal propriety be taken for 1, we have for the trans- 
lation “ protecting.” It would seem most natural to consider 
the word which is under sis as an Accadian verb; but we rather 
think that it is another Semitic nomen actionis, sis being in 
Accadian both verb and noun. The root may be -y, which, 
judging from the Hebrew, might signify “watching ;” but the 
first consonant is uncertain. It may be any other of the weak 
letters, x, 7, 1, or’; and indeed it is not impossible, though 
scarcely probable, that we ought to read samaru, ‘“ guarding.” 

22. We do not, therefore, deny that the character before us 
may mean “ to protect ;” but we deny that it does so in a case 
like the present, where we know that its Semitic value was 
yuzhur from w». The explanations given in the philological 
tablets are by no means exhaustive. Even if we were sure that 
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the Semitic equivalents of the Accadian word sis were exhausted 
by the Assyrian noun signifying “ brother,” and verbs signifying 
“defending” or “ watching ;” it would by no means follow that 
there were not other Accadian words, having different Assyrian 
equivalents, for which the character might also stand. Supposing 
that the character properly represented “brother,” it might 
suggest the idea of a rival and adversary, as well as that of a 
protector. It is probable that there was some ideographic con- 
nexion between the Hebrew roots of which the immutable part 
consists of the letters x and >. Gesenius deduces the significative 
formavit, which the root .» most usually has, from pressit, its 
primary signification, which it had in common with wz and re. 
We will not attempt to explain the connection of these roots, 
but we think enough has been said to shew that the arguments 
which seem to prove that the last character in this word sig- 
nified “‘ has formed,” are by no means set aside by the evidence 
which tends to shew that the character, being read differently 
from what it is here, might signify “to guard, or protect.” 

23. Having now discussed the name of Belshazzar as fully 
as we think it necessary, we proceed to consider the passage in the 
inscription in which he is mentioned. He is not styled king 
there, nor is there anything which implies that he was more 
than the heir-apparent to the crown. At this time, however, 
he was probably very young. The evidence that he was king in 
conjunction with his father exists only in the book of Daniel, 
the statements in which it enables us to reconcile with those of 
Berosus, and with the succession in Ptolemy’s Canon. We 
have three facts established by the Cuneatic inscriptions and in 
accordance with profane history, lst. Nabonadius, Nadbu-na‘hid, 
was king of Babylon till the conquest of the city by Cyrus. 2. 
His eldest son was named Belshazzar, Binhlu-sar-yuzhur. 3. 
The impostors in the time of Darius, who headed the Babylonian 
revolts, styled themselves Nebuchadnezzar, Nabu-kudur-yuzhur, 
son of Nabu-na‘hid. This last fact leads by fair inference to 
two others. 4. Belshazzar, the eldest son of Nabu-na‘hid, died 
in so public and notorious a manner, that no impostor could 
pretend to be he. 5. Nabu-na‘hid, having called his younger 
son Nebuchadnezzar, and not being himself a member of the 
family of that king, was in all probability married to his daughter. 
An usurper would not be likely to perpetuate the name of a 
king whose descendants he had dethroned, and with whom he 
had himself no connexion. The daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the widow of Neriglissar, would be very likely to be married 


. by Nabu-na‘hid ; and this would explain all the family history, 


so far as we have it in the inscriptions, and in profane history. 
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24. Nabu-na‘hid, on coming to the throne of Babylon, in 
556 B.c., married Nitocris, the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
by whom he had at least two sons, the eldest Belshazzar, who 
died in some notorious manner, at the close of his father’s reign 
or shortly after, and Nebuchadnezzar, a younger son, who sur- 
vived, or was supposed to have done so. When Cyrus took 
Babylon, in 539 B.c., Nabu-na‘hid was in Borsippa, where he 
submitted to the conqueror, and was allowed to retire to a dis- 
tant principality. If Herodotus, however, is to be believed, 
there was a king of Babylon, a son of Nitocris, in the city when 
it was taken on the day of festivity. Herodotus tells us that 
the city was taken, but says nothing of the fate of its king. 
It is true that Herodotus says that the son of Nitocris was 
named, as his father, Labynetus, evidently a corruption of 
Nabuna‘hid ; but he makes many mistakes in treating of Baby- 
lonian affairs, and he may have erred in this matter of the name 
without his whole statement being false. 

25. In order to reconcile the above statements with what we 
read in the book of Daniel, we have only to suppose that when 
his eldest son Belshazzar attained the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
his father gave him the title of king, and allowed him the use 
of the palace at Babylon. As his mother was of the blood- 
royal, while his father was not, and as her eldest son would be 
considered by many of the Babylonians the legitimate sovereign, 
it is by no means unlikely that Belshazzar would be acknow- 
ledged king as soon as he attained a suitable age. His father 
may, indeed, have been compelled to admit him to a share in the 
royal title and to the actual sovereignty of the city. And if so, 
and if he were notoriously killed at the capture of the city, the 
fact of none of the impostors having pretended to be he is fully 
accounted for. While, therefore, this inscription does not, as 
some have represented it to do, directly establish the fact of 
Belshazzar having been king of Babylon, it certainly, in conjunc- 
tion with other profane documents, renders this fact an exceed- 
ingly probable one,—one, the assumption of which in the narra- 
tive in the book of Daniel by no means discredits that narrative. 

26. A more serious difficulty occurs in reference to the date 
in Dan. viii. 1. According to the view here put forward, Bel- 
shazzar could not have been more than sixteen years old at the 
time when Babylon was taken. It is not very probable, though 
it is certainly possible, that he was given the royal title at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen. It is much more likely that this 
took place very shortly before the capture of the city. Besides, 
if the year 539 B.c. were the third of Belshazzar, the year 541 
B.c. must have been his first; and yet Ptolemy, in his canon, 
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reckons the whole seventeen years which preceded 538 B.c. as 
years of Nabonadius; and there are also two tablets in the 
British Museum, which (apparently at least) bear date in the 
16th year of Nabuna‘hid. It seems strange, and it appears to 
us, we admit, unaccountable, that if Belshazzar were then king, 
in conjunction with his father, he should not be named with 
him on these tablets. 

27. There are two modes of getting over this difficulty. 
What at first appeared to us the only one, is to assume that 
the king in whose sixteenth year these tablets are dated, was 
not the Nabonadius of the canon, but another king who bore 
the same name ;—in other words, that the Nabopolassar of the 
canon was also called Nabuna‘hid. There is something to be 
said in favour of this interpretation, independently of its re- 
moving a biblical difficulty. Herodotus gives the name of 
Labynetus, which is manifestly Nabu-nahid, not only to the king 
of Babylon who married Nitocris, and to her son, but also to 
the king who reigned at the close of the war between the Medes 
and Lydians, and who mediated between them. The works 
which Herodotus ascribes to Nitocris are, as we are credibly in- 
formed, proved by the inscriptions on their bricks to have been 
executed by Nabuna‘hid, who must therefore have been the 
husband of Nitocris, and not her son. He was not son of a 
king; and if he were not the husband of Nitocris, Nebuchad- 
nezzar must have been so. Nabonadius was not her son by 
him, and as he did not die till 561 s.c., while Nabonadius came 
to the throne in 556 B.c., he could not have been her son by 
any one else. Nitocris was, as we suppose, the daughter of Nebu- 
chadnezzar by a wife of the Egyptian royal family, whom he 
took when he overran that country, or who was given to him 
previously. We know from the Egyptian inscriptions that this 
name was borne by more than one princess of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty. Herodotus then would have spoken correctly if he 
meant Nabuna‘hid by the Labynetus of whom Nitocris was the 
wife ; and it is quite clear that he could not have been the Laby- 
netus who reigned at the close of the Medo-Lydian war. Some 
other more ancient king must consequently have borne this 
name; and who so likely as Nabopolassar? Being unexpectedly 
called to the throne, it is more likely that on his accession he 
should assume a new name than that a king who succeeded his 
father should have a second name. We are not aware that the 
name of Nabopolassar, which occurs so frequently in the in- 
scriptions of his son, has been met with in any inscription of 
his own. If this king had any inscribed monuments, they must 
bear a different name from that by which he was called by his 
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son, and by subsequent historians; and the only spare name, if 
we may so speak, is Nabuna‘hid. We find it very hard to believe 
that the tablets in the British Museum, dated in the seventh 
and sixteenth years of Nabuna‘hid belong to the same reign as 
that of the ninth year. The former we attributed in 1854 to the 
Nabopolassar of the canon, the latter to Nabonadius; and 
though the reasons which we then adduced were not such as we 
would now stand by, we still think that the conclusion at which 
we arrived was correct. 

28. The other way of overcoming the difficulty respecting 
the biblical date of the third year of Belshazzar is to suppose 
that Belshazzar is a corrupt reading for Nergalshazzar, which 
would be according to analogy, the biblical mode of writing the 
name of the king to whom the canon of Ptolemy assigns four 
years, 559 to 556 B.c. Considering the number of transcrip- 
tions which must have intervened between the sacred auto- 
graph and our present text, this corruption does not appear 
impossible; and few will doubt that parallels to it are to be 
found in the historical books of the Bible. Still we prefer the 
other mode of accounting for the difficulty, having no faith 
whatever in the astronomical calculations, which are supposed 
to indicate that the Lydian war was not terminated till 585 B.c. 

29. We have said that the mention of his son Belshazzar in 
this inscription occurs in a prayer. We will give the material 
part of it, as transcribed by us and translated. The passage 
begins in Col. ii., line 21,— 


Sunhziba-nni-va 22,  baladhu yumu rukhghuti 28, 


Save thou me and (as to) posterity, distant days 
ana sv hrikti swhrkam; 24, u sa Binhlu-sar-yuzhur 
to an extending extend thou. Also, asto Belshazzar 


25, ablu rvhsti = 26, zhit lubbbiya 27, pulukhii 
the son, the beginning of the issue of my heart, on the worship 


2 
*hilutika rabiti 28, lubbus suskin-va 29, aya, ete. 
of thy great godhead his heart make to abide, and _let not 


A few explanatory notes follow. The first syllable of the first word 
is su, nothing more being implied. The form, however, being 
supkila before an affix, the first radical has to be supplied, and 
the root x» “to leave,” and in the fifth and sixth conjugation, 
“to save” and “ to be saved,” is easily recognized ; ana sunhzub 
napsa@ hatisunu “for the being saved of their lives,” that is, “that 
their lives might be saved,” occurs in the Tiglath Pileser inscrip- 
tion iii. 15, 16; and similar expressions are common (compare 
§ 14). On the same principle that we might supply mA in this 
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word, we supply ’/ after si and su in line 23; but in the latter 
instance perhaps we ought not to do so; for, while the nh is a 
substantial sound, doubling the consonant before i, and thus 
rendering its elision impossible; the *h had, at the time when 
this inscription was written, become a mere nullity, so that the 
iis elided as after a single consonant. In this word, the addi- 
tion of the augment of regimen, a, before the pronominal affix, 
the duplication of its initial consonant, and the addition of the 
copulative enclitic va to the affix, are all fully explained in our 
essay on the Assyrian Verb, in the three first volumes of the 
present series of The Journal of Sacred Literature. 

30. The twenty-second line offers some difficulties. Baladhu 
is a noun, signifying family or posterity, either properly or 
through metonomy. As it signifies in Arabic a great house or 
palace, it is not unlikely that this is its proper signification in 
Assyrian; but Nebuchadnezzar praying for his successor to 
Marduk, says, “and may one of my family (sa baladhiya) who 
is well disposed towards thee (sa nhilika dha’habu) exercise that 
glorious pre-eminence,” Great Inscription, i., 72; ii., 1,2. This 
word is in the nominative singular absolute. The next word begins 
with a character which represents the sun, and was we believe 
pronounced tam, which would be the Accadian name of that 
luminary. In Assyrian it is used with the complementary cha- 
racters su and si, and should then be pronounced samsu and 
samsi; compare § 11. In this word it is often replaced by the 
syllabic sign for sam. The same character is aften followed by 
um, mu, and mi, with the signification ‘ day ;”’ and these must, 
we think, be read yum, yumu, and yumi; but, as we have never 
found them written with the syllabic sign for yu, this is not 
absolutely certain; u, ’hu, and yu, were expressed alike; and 
thus the first and third persons of the aorist were confounded in 
those forms where the vowel of the preformative was wu. Dr. 
Oppert pretends that this character had the syllabic value yu, as 
well as ud and tam; but this seems to us inconsistent with the 
fact just stated; for if so, it would certainly have been used to 
distinguish the third person singular from the first. We are not 
aware that it occurs in any word but that for “day,” where the 
syllabic value yw would be admissible. Yumu is the accusative 
plural; rukhguti is an adjective agreeing with it. Ru is written 
for the first syllable, but we supply kA, the root being known to 


31. In line 23, we have the gerund, that is the nomen actionis 
with a preposition used along with the verb. This was a common 
idiom to express intensity of meaning, “extend to an extending,” 
that is, “greatly extend.” The infinitive and imperative are 
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both of the fifth conjugation; the forms being sipki/ and supkil; 
and supkul, as we said before, being the infinitive of the sixth, 
The root is pr, “to be long ;” and the forms are modified by the 
nature of the first radical, which may be considered to vanish, 
as it was not sounded (see § 29). Some have derived these 
words from pe, “to give;” but though the former might come 
from it, the jt could not, the first vowel in the imperative of 
kal being alway a. Besides, “giving” does not admit of de- 
grees; so that the expression, “ give for a giving,” would be 
unsuitable. In other inscriptions the number of objects to this 
verb is considerable. We will quote the corresponding passage in 
the Birs Nimrid inscription ; and without comment we will give 
our own reading of it, and the translations of Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Dr. Oppert, Mr. Fox Talbot, and ourselves. The three last 
purport to be literal, and it is easy to tell what each word is 
supposed to signify; but in Sir Henry’s, only a few words seem 
to have been known, or supposed to be known, and the gaps 
between them are filled up by conjecture. The original will be 
found in the new collection of Cuneatic Inscriptions, p. 51, No. 
I., Col. ii., line 20—22; and the three translations other than 
our own will be found in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. xviii., pp. 32, 52, and 42. 


baladha da‘hira, sibinh littéti, 
R. may it last through the seven ages; 
O. arace in distant times, the sevenfold multiplication of births 
T. plenty of years, an illustrious rogeny 
H. a house (or family) long-lasting, abundance of tributes. 
kun subti (?) labar pali sumghutu —na- 
R. may the stability of my throne, and the antiquity of my empire, secure against stran- 
O. thesolidity of the throne, the victory of the sword, the annhilation of re- 
z. a firm throne and a prolonged life, a triumph over fo- 
H. stedfastness of the throne, continuance of regnal years slaughterings of ad- 
kiri, kasada ma’hda ayabi, ana s’hrikti swhrkam. 
R. gers, and triumphant over many foes, continue to the end of time. 
oO. bels, the conquest of the countries of the enemies for ever grant me, 
T. reign nations, and a great victory over my enemies, to overflowing grant thou me. 
H. versaries, the copious taking captive of enemies, to an extending extend thou. 


32. There is one difficulty connected with the last word in 
line 23 to which we have not yet adverted ; and we own that we 
cannot clear it up to our satisfaction. Why sw’hrkam, or (as it 
ought perhaps to be read) sw’Arkd, and not swhrik, the regular 
form of the imperative? Mr. Fox Talbot, and apparently Dr. 
Oppert, have supposed that this addition implied “to me.” If 
the language of the inscriptions were an Indo-European one, 
this explanation would be satisfactory; but in a Semitic lan- 
guage, it seems to us inadmissible. Can this am be an affix 
of the third person plural, referring to all the infinitives which 
precede the verb? If these infinitives or nomina actionis had 
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been in the nominative absolute, this explanation might be ad- 
mitted, for there is such an affix in Hebrew, and an affix in that 
case would be required. As, however, the objects of the verb 
are in the accusative, this does not seem a proper explanation. 
It seems more likely that the augment @ was added to the im- 
perative when great emphasis was intended ; and indeed we have 
met with other instances which seem parallel to this. In the 
great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, i., 69, we have from the 
root om in the imperative of the third conjugation surikhimavva 
(form supikkil, with duplication of the second radical dispensed 
with on account of the guttural). The va at the end is the 
copulative enclitic “and,” connecting this clause with that which 
follows; but the a which precedes it, and which must have been 
accented from its causing the duplication of the v, seems ana- 
logous to the augment in sw’Arkam. Another instance occurs in 
the next clause, line 61, where we have subsa‘ha, “cause to 
exist,” from mwa, “to exist,” the derivatives of which are pretty 
common. Here the augment @ is added, and the preceding 
vowel assimilated to it (see § 10). As there laid down, the con- 
tinuative of this verb would be in the third person plural 
basu‘hu, which we meet with preceded by the pronoun mala, “as 
many as exist.” Dr. Oppert, by a strange misconception, gives 
it the direct contrary signification. 

33. And this leads to the explanation of the form of the 
imperative of the fifth conjugation, which is rather anomalous. 
In the third conjugation, the forms of the second person of the 
aorist, the second person of the imperative and the nomen agentis 
are analogous to each other, and nearly so tothe Hebrew. They 
are tupa(or t)kkil, supakkil, mupakkil. In Hebrew they would be 
gon, 528, and ‘2x9; the Assyrian w represents :, pronounced as the 
indistinct vowel, which begins and ends “ America ;” so does the 
Arabic u also. The preformative s of the Assyrian first becomes 
‘hin Hebrew and Arabic, and the preformative 4 or ‘hu is then 
dropped. In the fifth conjugation, the analogy fails, the forms in 
Assyrian being tusapkil supkil, instead of susapkil, and musapkil. 
The Hebrew has tapkil, ‘hapkil, and mapkil, in all which the first 
syllable is evidently contracted from te‘hap, ‘he‘hap, and me‘hap. 
The explanation that we would give of the form supkil is this. 
The original s at the commencement of the pronouns of the 
third person, of the fifth and sixth conjugations, and of the 
imperative mood of the third and fifth conjugations, always 
becomes ‘A or ’4 in Hebrew and Arabic. In Aramaic it is often 
retained as a conjugational preformative; /apkil, for te’hapkil, and 
tesapkil being both in use. In Assyrian the s is most commonly 
retained in the aorist ; in regular verbs it seldom, if ever, passes 
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into a breathing; but yusdhid and yudhidb are both used as 
causatives of the root 2; and though we have considered the 
latter to be an irregular form of the third conjugation, we are 
by no means sure that we were right in doing so. Dr. Oppert 
refers this to his conjugative aphel, a variant of shaphel, our 
fifth ; and the Arabian grammarians take the same view of an 
analogous form, referring yubinh to the fourth conjugation, in. 
stead of the second (De Sacy, vol. i., p. 245). Properly, then, 
supkil is the imperative of aphel, contracted from su‘h(or ’h)apkil; 
but it is used for the regular form of the fifth conjugation, to 
prevent the concurrence of sibilants in two adjoining syllables, 
of which neither is radical. 

34. Of the two words in line 25 we cannot say that we feel 
perfect confidence as to how either should be read. The former 
is the Accadian word for “child,” and specially, though not 
exclusively, son, and we believe it was pronounced tur, though 
the first letter may be some other dental. The corresponding 
Assyrian word is in the nominative adlu ; in construction this 
becomes bal, which may also be used for the indefinite accusa- 
tive, the short initial a being dropped. Rv’Astu, if that be the 
true reading, is a noun in apposition to ablu, and in the definite 
form of the nominative; it certainly cannot be an adjective. 
Although a definite noun before a genitive may retain its case- 
ending, it is then generally followed by sa; but this is a nicety 
of grammar which, at the period of decadence when this inscrip- 
tion was written, may have been neglected. We must at pre- 
sent suppose that it was so; though we should very gladly learn 
that the Accadian root sak had some other Assyrian equivalent 
than ri’hs, of which the last radical was ¢, in which case the 
second word would be an adjective. Zhit ought perhaps to be 
read zhv’hit. The root is xx, and it is the nomen actionis, in the 
feminine in construction. The regular form is piklit ; and whe- 
ther zhit or zhi’hit best represents this, when the first radical 
disappears, and the second may quiesce, is, it seems to us, @ 
difficult question to decide. ‘The issue of my heart” is “my 
own issue,” heart being used for self. 

35. Pulukhii is the genitive case of the verbal noun pulkhat, 
in the definite form; the genitive that follows it is defined by 
the pronoun ka; the noun is ’hilut, a derivative of ’hil, “ god.” 
These words and the adjective offer no difficulty ; they are an 
indirect regimen of the verb that follows, the direct regimen of 
which is /ubbus, “ his heart,” for duwbbu-su, which seems plural. 
The verb suskin is the imperative of the fifth conjugation, or its 
substitute as just explained, from jw. The copulative enclitic 
follows, and then aya, which may be considered as forming 
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the deprecative tense, being used with the aorist precisely as 
lu and li, the formatives of the precative are used. Of the verb 
which follows, and of the conclusion of the inscription, we 
confess that we do not know the meaning. The verb we read 
irsa‘ha, but the third radical is uncertain. Without the aug- 
ment it would be irsi, but on account of its preceding its 
regimen the a@ is added. The root can scarcely be anything 
but xm or mm, and we should conjecture that it signified 
“to yield;” the noun which follows is perhaps khidhihii, 
“sin.” A line follows this of which we cannot even conjecture 
the meaning. We have thought it right to give what informa- 
tion we could as to this portion of the inscription, so as to guard 
against any misconception. Belshazzar was the eldest son of 
Nabonadius, and might have been taken into partnership in the 
kingdom, or on the strength of his birthright as descended from 
Nebuchadnezzar, he may have reigned as sole king for a few 
months; but this inscription does not state or imply that he 
was or did so. 

36. We now proceed to consider the name which we sup- 
pose to be Arioch. This name is in Hebrew characters 7x; and 
if the word so pointed should be transcribed into Assyrian accord- 
ing to the recognized correspondences of Masoretic and Assyrian 
vowels, we should have ’Huriyak. The first person of the aorist 
of the third conjugation, which begins with x in Hebrew, begins 
with ’hu in Assyrian. The proper name vpy is in Assyrian, with 
the case ending of the genitive *Hurardhi ; and, what is more to 
the point, the Hebrew word for “lion,” which consists of the 
two first syllables of this name, is in the Assyrian nominative 
*huru. Now it admits no question that the name of the king 
who built the temple of Shin at Mugheir, and which is mentioned 
in line 8 of the first column of the inscription before us, begins 
with the monogram for “ lion,” the conventional representation 
of that animal. In the tablet in the British Museum, numbered 
K 144, there are four values given to this character, ’huru, As- 
syrian ; dig, Accadian, as we suppose, but connected with the 
Indo-European forms; tas, connected with the Egyptian tasm, 
an animal of the cat kind (as sus “a horse ” is connected with 
sasm); and libbu, which is also Semitic, connected with wx. 
The king’s name in our inscription consists of this word and 
the name of a god. It must mean “ such a god is a lion,”— 
strong and terrible as a lion; and this would be expressed by 
*Huri, followed by the name of the god. The one thing, there- 
fore, that is needed in order to establish our position is to shew 
that the god here mentioned was Ak, which we have shewn in 
§6 to have been the name of the god who was entitled Nadi’hu, 
VOL. XIV.—NO, XXVIII. EE 
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“the proclaimer.” If this identification can be established, the 
identification of the king follows as a matter of course. 

37. To establish the identification of the divine names we 
reason thus. In the Babylonian inscriptions of the sixth and 
seventh centuries before Christ, and in those of the Achzmenian 
kings, the syllable ak is expressed by characters which have 
manifestly a common origin. From the form of the character 
which follows the star on the bricks of Nebuchadnezzar, and in 
those of Nabuna‘hid, numbered 2, 6, and 7 in the sixty-eighth 
plate of cuneiform inscriptions, all the other Babylonian forms 
may be deduced; and so can those of the second kind of Ache. 
menian writing. But, as it appears to us, it is impossible to 
trace the characters for ak which are used in the Assyrian 
inscriptions of different ages to this same archetype. And yet, 
as it is generally admitted to have been proved that cuneatic 
writing had its origin in Chaldea, and that the style of writing 
used on the Chaldean bricks was the earliest that was used, the 
Assyrian forms of ak must have had an archetype in the style 
used on these bricks. Now we think it will be obvious to any 
one who studies the forms of the characters that the character 
which follows the star in the name of the king, whose bricks 
are found at Mugheir (plate 1 of the inscriptions) is just such 
an archetype asis required. The cursive Assyrian forms are easily 
derived from it ; and, while this is the case, the charaeter for ak 
which was used on the later Babylonian bricks is not to be 
found on these early Chaldean bricks. From this we argue that 
this character represented ak, and that when preceded by the 
star it denoted the god Ak. 

38. But there is an obvious objection to this, which it is 
necessary to remove. If the last character in the king’s name 
on the bricks of the original builder of the temple at Mugheir, 
denoted ak, why did not Nabuna‘hid substitute for it the Baby- 
lonian character for ak? Why did he represent it by a cha- 
racter which, though differing from the Assyrian character for 
ak, only by the omission of a single horizontal wedge, is altoge- 
ther unlike the Babylonian character for it, and which, moreover, 
has in both Assyrian and Babylonian a different value ; being 
not a syllabic character, but an ideograph, which, joined with Y¥ 
“water,” expressed “a river, or lake?” It probably denoted 
“confined ;” but so far as we are aware, it is only used in that 
group, and in this inscription of Nadbuna‘hid. Imaginative 
persons will easily find reasons why some god should be desig- 
nated as “the confined god;” but if any god were really so 
designated, we should find the designation in some other inscrip- 
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tion. Still it will be objected—can we suppose it possible that 
Nabuna‘hid, and the learned men whom he would no doubt have 
consulted, should not know the proper equivalent in their ordi- 
nary mode of writing to the archaic character that they met 
with on the bricks? It appears to us to be not only possible, 
but highly probable that they did not know it. Between the 
time when this temple was first built and the time of its restora- 
tion, above a thousand years, at the very lowest computation, 
must have elapsed. Tradition could not have preserved the 
name of the original builder for so long a period; and there 
were no records. Instead of the interval which elapsed being 
exactly stated, as it was in the Tiglath Pileser inscription, no 
estimate of its duration is given, but the king clearly intimates 
that he was completely ignorant of everything but what he 
learned from the bricks of the original builder and his son. In 
the fifth line of the first column, he describes the temple “which 
(he says, line 8—11) a king of y had made but had not com- 
pleted, his son z completed its deficiency” (?) Then in line 12, 
he begins a parenthetic statement; ‘‘ By the inscriptions of x 
and his son z, I found out that z had built this temple but had 
not completed it, and that z his son had completed its defi- 
ciency.” Then in line 19, he begins to speak of its decay and of 
his own restoration of it. From this it is plain that Nabuna‘hid 
had no information as to the original builders of the temple, 
other than what we now possess. In the volume of inscriptions, 
plates 1 and 2, we have copies of the bricks inscribed with the 
names of these two kings, and there is no reason to suppose that 
Nabuna‘hid had any other data. On the contrary, we have the 
knowledge of an important fact, of which he was ignorant ;— 
the Assyrian form of the character for Ak, which is the clue to 
the interpretation of the Archaic character on the bricks of the 
father. In the time of Nadbuna‘hid, the Assyrian empire had 
been overturned for more than eighty years; the palaces which 
contained inscriptions in that character on their walls had been 
overthrown, and the inscriptions were buried in that state, in 
which they lay for twenty-four centuries and a half, till dis- 
interred by M. Botta and Mr. Layard. It is, therefore, we re- 
peat, highly probable that the most learned men about Nadu- 
na‘hid should have been mistaken in the reading of these an- 
cient proper names, and that they should have, in copying them 
into a different character, mistaken the proper equivalents to 
characters which were no longer in use. 

39. We therefore protest against the spelling of the names of 
these kings in the inscription of Nabuna‘hid being taken as con- 
clusive evidence of the proper mode of spelling them. We 
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appeal to the spelling on their own bricks. We appeal to any 
candid and competent judge to compare the last character in the 
name of the king who is first mentioned, with the Assyrian form 
of the character for ak, and to say if it be not more evidently 
the archetype of it than one half of the characters on these 
ancient bricks are of the forms of the same characters used in 
the cursive inscriptions. On this ground we rest our conviction 
that the last element in the name is 4k, the god called Nebo; 
and consequently that the king’s name is the Biblical Arioch, 
Whether he was the same king of that name, who was cotem- 
porary with the patriarch Abraham is another question, which it 
may be difficult to determine. The names of the Biblical cities 
of Chaldea have all been identified by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
with modern sites, and he makes Mugheir to be Ur of the 
Chaldees. It seems to have been the capital city of Arioch, 
though his bricks are found elsewhere. We cannot read the 
Chaldee name of the city; but we do not believe it to be the 
Biblical Ur. Indeed, we have very little faith in any of the 
alleged identifications of these cities. Nineveh, Calah, and 
Babylon must be considered as absolutely determined; but a 
doubt seems to hang over all the rest. Into the chronological 
question, raised by the supposed synchronism of the builder of 
the temple at Mugheir and Abraham, we will not enter. In our 
judgment, however, it offers no difficulties whatsoever. 
E. H. 








RECOLLECTIONS, EARLY AND LATE, OF JOSHUA WATSON. 


Havine read attentively Archdeacon Churton’s life of Mr. 
Watson, I can bear testimony to the general truth and accuracy 
with which he has depicted the character not only of that emi- 
nent ‘ surveyor-general” of our Church institutions for more 
than forty years (1810—1850), but also of the various able and 
excellent associates with whom he acted.* There is, however, 
a little episode in Mr. Watson’s life, which, perhaps, no man 
now living can so well relate as one who became acquainted with 





@ There is a slight error (vol. i., p..174) respecting Mr. James Cumming, who was 
not “an East Indian Director,” but the senior clerk at the Board of Control. He 
was a man much respected for his sound judgment, and was the editor of a new and 
revised edition of Feltham’s Resolves. It fell to him to indoctrinate every new minister 
who succeeded as president of the Board; and I well remember his telling me he 
had been engaged that morning in indoctrinating Mr. Canning. 
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him so long ago as 1811. In that year, 1 became minister and 
proprietor of Laura Chapel, Bath, which was then in its zenith 
of fashionable resort. My predecessor, a very accomplished 
preacher, had filled it with rank and beauty, and it was the rival 
of the Octagon in the number of the equipages which on the 
Sunday contributed to its fashionable audience. Though I had 
embarked a considerable portion of my property on this “ aura 
popularis,” I could not rest satisfied with the baubles of ‘Vanity 
Fair,’ and from the first resolved on the dangerous experiment 
of converting a private chapel into a public workshop. May the 
reader pardon some disagreeable, but unavoidable, egoisms ! 

Scarcely had I entered on my duties, ere the contest arose 
between Bell and Lancaster concerning the British and Na- 
tional System of Popular Education. Though not what is termed 
“a High Churchman,” I felt it my duty to oppose a scheme, from 
which all distinctive creeds were rejected, and which was exclu- 
sively limited to the benefits of secular instruction. Accord- 
ingly, I published a discourse, The Crisis of Religion, which, to 
my surprise, was reprinted verbatim in the Morning Post of 
the same week. It was done, as I afterwards understood, at the 
expense of Lord Kenyon, Lord Radstock, and some other influ- 
ential individuals, who had caught the Lancasferian alarm. But 
its main and lasting personal benefit consisted in introducing me 
to the friendship of Joshua Watson, who, from that period, I 
regarded as the model I was bound to emulate. 

Though preaching in what had been denominated “an un- 
consecrated, sash-windowed conventicle,”’ I was immediately wel- 
comed by Archdeacon Daubeny, “ the Guide of the Church,” by 
Mr. Spry, and by all the leading clergy and supporters of Church 
of England principles. Our first effort was to establish a Bath 
National School, in which, with some difficulty, we succeeded. 
But it was the greatest desire of my heart to bring “The 
Christian Knowledge Society” into action on the public mind. 
Hitherto, it had existed in Bath, as in other parts of the king- 
dom, only in the form of “ district committees,” who privately 
distributed Bibles and Prayer-books and other religious books 
and tracts amongst the poor. I think the whole number of sub- 
scribers in and near Bath then amounted to about eighteen, and 
that the whole amount of books annually distributed did not 
exceed the value of £50. After holding counsel with some of 
the elder members, it was resolved to lay before our next meet- 
ing a scheme for developing the latent resources of the society, 
by throwing it open to local members, whose subscriptions were 
to be employed in the localities of Bath and its neighbourhood. 
We soon obtained the co-operation of several of the gentry and 
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the more eminent tradesmen, and we assumed the title of the 
Bath District Association of the 8. P. C. K. 

Our proceedings were watched with considerable jealousy at 
head quarters by many of the older and more timid members, 
But with Archdeacon Daubeny for our advocate in Bath, and 
Joshua Watson, Lord Kenyon, ete., in London, we gradually 
overcame these fears and prejudices. At length, we were sum- 
moned to the Board, to give an account of our views and designs, 
I shall never forget the day of trial. Ushered into a room in 
Bartlett’s Buildings, where the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, the venerable 
secretary, was arranging his canonicals previously to ascending 
to the meeting, he received me with much dignified hauteur, and 
said, “ Young man, be seated; I understand you have some 
novelties to propose for our discussion. Remember our motto, 
‘ Stare super vias antiquas.” Scarce had I begun to tell him, 
we sought for no revolutions—we merely wished to enlarge the 
sphere of the society’s operations, when two prelates knocked 
and entered—I was instantly pushed out like a bag of wool. 

The meeting was unusually numerous, and our friends were 
at their posts. Lord Kenyon, Mr. Watson, and others claimed 
attention to what had been lately going on at Bath. They vin- 
dicated our proceedings, and urged, that though we might have 
exceeded the usual bounds of a district committee, there was 
nothing to blame, but rather to commend, in our provincial zeal 
and activity. I well remember Bishop Blomfield, then Dean of 
Chester, taking me by the hand after the meeting, and cordially 
thanking the Bath committee for endeavouring to inspire new 
life into our “ venerable” society. 

We returned only to devise fresh mischief. It was now dis- 
covered, that by keeping the society’s books mixed with those of 
regular booksellers, we gave them no chance of publicity, as 
the “man of the trade” considered them only as pegs for the 
sale of his own publications. It was accordingly resolved, that 
we should engage a detached shop for ourselves, at which all the 
Society’s Bibles, Prayer-books, religious books, and tracts, should 
be sold to the parent members, the local subscribers, and the 
public at certain reduced prices. Our great difficulty was to 
prevail on the Board in London to furnish us with stock, on the 
principle of sale or return. Even this obstacle was soon over- 
come by the aid of Messrs. Watson and Co., and they sent us 
down copies, bound and unbound, of all their publications, to 
the amount of £100. Meanwhile, the list of members to the 
parent society was rapidly increasing, and such was our success 
in trade, that, by the end of the first year, we were in possession 
of all our stock. Some years afterwards, when I quitted Bath, 
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the members of the parent society had increased to seventy or 
eighty, the local members to about the same number, and the 
business done amounted to upwards of £1000 annually. To 
account for this great increase, it should be remembered that a 
Diocesan Board had been established, and that we were con- 
nected with Wells, Frome, Bridgewater, and Taunton, where 
we alternately held our annual meetings. 

We next turned our attention to the National Schools and 
the National Society. With much difficulty we prevailed on the 
§. P. C. K. to furnish a supplemental list of instructive and en- 
tertaining works, consisting of voyages, travels, biographies ; and 
to render these still more available and portable, we placed them 
in cases of three different sizes. Hence the origin of those 
parochial lending libraries (1817), which are now spreading far 
and wide, not merely i in our parishes at home, but throughout 
the Army and Navy, and the distant colonies of the British 
Empire. 

But all these movements were more or less promoted and 
sustained by the zeal and talents of Mr. Watson. He was the 
mainspring of all this new machinery. It was Joshua Watson 
and Mr. Norris who kindly cheered and entertained us from 
year to year, when we went up to the London anniversaries; in 
short, without such men, and such examples, we could never 
have achieved the “ Bath Revival.” 

At the distance, then, of more than fifty years, I can grate- 
fully record the beneficial influence of this great and good man 
in stirring up both the clergy and laity in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells towards exertions for the Church of England, which 
were before unknown. It was his bright example which warmed 
every heart, and which encouraged and assisted all our en- 
deavours. We laboured, one and all, clergy and laity, in the 
service of our Church, and never can I forget the unanimity and 
harmony which pervaded all our proceedings. 

My interviews with Joshua Watson, after quitting Bath in 
1826, were somewhat casual and occasional ; but when the con- 
tests between the Committee of Council and the National Society 
(1840-2), arose, we again co-operated under the able superin- 
tendence of Archdeacon Sinclair. He sent me a copy of the 
Society’s charter, and a brisk cannonade was kept up in the public 
journals. I have good reason to believe that a spirited parody, 
“ Will you, will you, will you come and be killed ?” was written 
by the fair hand of Miss Mary Watson. After her marriage, he 
occasionally visited Brighton, and I more frequently saw him. 
The infirmities of age were now hastening, but he was cheerful 
and resigned. I saw him on the solemn day of her funeral, and 
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his countenance was that of “ grief petrified.” Yet he gradually 
recovered much of his natural cheerfulness. I remember dining 
with him at the vicarage, when he expressed his deep sorrow 
at the Romanizing tendencies of the age. He called on me for 
the last time about two years before his decease ; I felt it was 
the farewell visit, and expressed to him my deep sense of the 
benefits which I had derived from his bright example. He 
pressed my hand, and as he left the door, he whispered, Sursum 
corda ! E. W. G. 
Brighton, July 20, 1861. 


P.S. I have forgotten to mention that the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel was signally indebted to the zeal and 
activity of the Bath Committee. In 1824 we sent up a deputa- 
tion to the Parent Board to represent the great need of a West 
Indian episcopate. Our archdeacon, Dr. Moysey, presented the 
address, which was very favourably received. Shortly after, 
Bishop Coleridge was consecrated as the first Bishop of Barba- 
does, and some years subsequently, on a visit to England, he 
frankly acknowledged to me that he owed his situation originally 
to the representations of the Bath memorial. But it was Mr. 
Watson, as usual, who gave success to our petition ; and without 
him we should have been very civilly dismissed. His influence 
was unbounded in ecclesiastical affairs, but he never used it for 
any selfish or unworthy purpose. 


* Take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editors beg the reader will bear in mind that they do not hold themselves 
responsible for the opinions of their Correspondents. 





THE “TE DEUM.” 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—There is no relic of Christian antiquity that has more deeply 
engrained itself in the hearts and feelings of the English people than the 
venerable hymn commonly designated the ‘* Te Deum,” neither has any 
one ever ventured to say that it is in any wise undeserving of its popu- 
larity. As it stands in our English service books it appears at once a 
hymn, a creed, and a prayer, addressed in terms of the most absolute 
orthodoxy, and the most animated fervour, partly to the Triune Jehovah, 
and partly to the Son of God, the Saviour of mankind. But if we look 
at other old versions of this noble hymn, with the exception of the 
Swedish, which, as we find from Mr. Thomson, agrees in this respect 
with our own, or at the original Latin, a singular phenomenon presents 
itself to us, which suggests several questions that are not by any means 
easy to answer. Every one acquainted with the rudiments of Latin 
Syntax sees at once that ‘Te Deum landamus” cannot mean “We praise 
thee, O God,” but must have one of two meanings, either ‘* We praise 
thee God,” i. e., we make thee God by our praises, or ‘* We praise thee 
God,” =‘‘as God,” i.¢., we praise thee as being already God. As 
the former of these alternatives must clearly be rejected at once, we 
have only the latter remaining to us, and the questions arising there- 
from, briefly treated, will not, I trust, be altogether unacceptable to 
your readers. 

Many people have doubtless, from time to time, observed the dis- 
crepancy between the Latin heading, “Te Deum laudamus,” and the 
English translation in their prayer books, ‘‘ We praise thee, O God ;” 
but we cannot find any allusion to it in any liturgical writer, or even 
magazine, till the year 1843. A letter then appeared in the British 
Magazine, signed with the Hebrew letter /amed, the greater portion of 
which I give in extenso. It ran as follows: — 

“T suspect the versicles, 11, ‘The Father of an infinite majesty;’ 12, ‘Thine 
honourable, true, and only Son;’ 13, ‘ Also the Holy Ghost the Comforter ;’ to be an 
interpolation occasioned by the fraud or injudicious zeal of some firm believer in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. They appear out of place. The hymn is addressed to our 





* Thomson’s History of the Te Deum. London: J. Russell Smith. 

Todd’s Account of Irish MSS. of the Te Deum, Cambridge Journal of Sacred and 
Classical Philology. No. Il. 

Controversy in Notes and Queries respecting alleged interpolations in the “ Te 
Deum ;” vols. viii., ix., New Series. 
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Lord Christ, not, as our English translation would at first lead us to suspect, to God 
the Father. The first versicle in the Latin is ‘Te Deum,’ not ‘ Deus,’ ‘laudamus; 
te Dominum confitemur,’ which should have been translated, ‘ We praise thee as God, 
we acknowledge thee to be Lord,’ (Phil. ii. 2). (2). * Te eeternum Patrem omnis terra 
veneratur,’ ‘The Father everlasting,’ is applied to Christ, (Isa. ix. 6). The ‘ Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth,’ is addressed to Christ, (see Isa. vi. 3, com. 
pared with John xii. 41). All the versicles from 1—10, and from 14, ad fin., are 
applicable to our Lord, and the tenour of the hymn appears to be broken and dis. 
jointed by the interposition of versicles 11—13. Again, the hymn, according to the 
venerable testimony of antiquity, is amcebaan ; St. Ambrose (or with us the minister), 
led the first verse; St. Augustine (or with us the congregation), made the response, 
Now it will be found that, if these three versicles be retained, no response will be 
given to the last ; if they are omitted, the alternation will be regular. There was no 
need on this occasion for the profession of faith in the Holy Trinity; it was already 
declared in the form of baptism by St. Ambrose, (Matt. xxviii. 19), and avowed by 
St. Augustin at his immersion in the ‘ laver of regeneration,’ (See Tertullian adversus 
Praxean and De Corona.’’) 

Now giving up, as I believe everybody does at the present day, the 
fable of Ambrose and Augustine, and rejecting the three versicles sus- 
pected by Lamep, it is certainly most remarkable that the remainder of 
the ‘Te Deum,” considered as an amoebzean poem or hymn, corresponds 
exactly to the description given by Pliny the younger in his celebrated 
letter to Trajan of the carmen, which the Christians were accustomed 
*‘ dicere secum invicem Curisto quasi Deo.” 

The views contained in the above letter of Lamep were pretty 
fiercely attacked in Notes and Queries, when lately republished therein, 
but not the slightest damage was done to any of its arguments, except 
that from the amcebeean nature of the hymn, the arrangement of which 
was shewn to be somewhat doubtful. And Dr. Todd’s Dublin MS. 
gives the hymn in very much shorter lines, clearly shewing that, though 
it is most probably amoebsean in some shape or other, yet we cannot 
discover for certain the original arrangement; and have, therefore, no 
right to base any argument as to the genuineness of any portion of it 
upon the modern ameebeean arrangement. But that interpolations of 
sacred writings in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity were not by any 
means considered unworthy subterfuges by the orthodox party, is mani- 
fest from the well known and now universally admitted forgery of the 
text enumerating the three heavenly witnesses in 1 John v. 7, 8. 

Let us now proceed to consider the objections brought against 
LamMen’s views in the pages of Notes and Queries, which we shall find 
exhibiting either a want of thought, or a want of scholarship, or both, 
which is scarcely credible. One correspondent denies the “Te Deum” 
to be a carmen, without condescending to give any reason for his denial, 
and also without taking the precaution of looking out the word carmen 
in Forcellini’s Lexicon, or some other large Latin dictionary. Forcellini 
would have informed him that the unmetrical formule of the Roman 
jurists, fecials, preetors, and also those used by commanders besieging 
cities, or devoting themselves for the safety of their armies, were tech- 
nically termed carmina. Cato, too, wrote a work which he called a 
*‘ carmen de moribus,” although it was not written in metre, because it 
contained brief precepts calculatedly learnt and recited by heart. And 
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perhaps the word “ dicere”’ in Pliny’s letter indicated that the carmen 
was rather said than sung. 

The words Te Deum laudamus also give a great deal of trouble to 
those who are determined to escape at all hazards from contemplating 
the possibility of an interpolation in anything so old and venerable as 
the ‘Te Deum.” It is stated that Deum is merely equivalent to év7a 
@cov, and does not necessarily mean, ‘‘ We praise thee, as God,” but 
« We praise thee God;”’ the only other possible signification of which 
with Deum (God), as a predicate of Te (Thee), we have given above; 
and surely no one could dream of accepting it for an instant. ‘The 
verb,” it is amusingly stated, ‘ has a double accusative, and that is all!” 

The same writer objects to the statement, ‘Te sternum Patrem 
omnis terra veneratur;” ‘All the earth doth worship thee, the Father 
everlasting;” as untrue in Pliny’s time. Much more, therefore, must 
he object to St. Paul’s far stronger statements of the extent and pro- 
gress of Christianity at an earlier period. In Colossians i. 5, 6, we 
find, ‘‘ Whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth of the gospel, 
which is come unto you as it is in all the world, and bringeth forth 
fruit,” etc. St. Paul also tells the Roman Church (Rom. i. 8), ‘* Your 
faith is spoken of throughout the whole world ;” 1 Thess. ii. 8, ‘ For 
from you sounded out the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but also in every place your faith to God-ward is spread abroad.” 
Surely these passages of Scripture are a sufficient justification for an 
anticipatory hyperbole on the part of a fervid ecclesiastical writer. 

We are also informed that the common people in Bithynia did not 
use the Latin language, and that, therefore, the ‘Te Deum” could not 
have been the carmen mentioned by Pliny. It would be a curious 
problem to ascertain what language the common people of Bithynia did 
speak at that time, and we certainly agree with Lamep’s opponent that 
they did not speak Latin. But we do not see how his conclusion 
follows from his premises. We do not find that St. Paul and the other 
Apostles preached specially to the common people and peasantry anywhere 
except in Judea, but that their congregations were generally formed out of 
Jewish synagogues, or that at any rate a first introduction was obtained 
by means of the Jews and proselytes, and that not among the common 
people, but among a kind of inferior mercantile middle class, of which 
Lydia, the seller of purple, Aquila and Priscilla, the tent makers, etc., 
may probably be considered as fair specimens. And if we consider the 
class of Gentile proselytes, among whom Christianity made its first con- 
verts, we shall see still greater reason for suspecting the existence of 
Latin congregations in Asia at a very early period. Who was the first 
Gentile convert _—Cornelius, a Roman soldier. What does St. Paul 
himself mention as one of the chief spheres of the effect of his labours 
at Rome? —The Pretorium (Philip. i. 13). Again in Philip. iv. 22, 
“those of Czsar’s household” are especially mentioned, and in Romans 
xvi. 11, ‘‘the household of Narcissus,” clearly shewing that Christianity 
had begun to leaven the portion of mankind that spoke Latin, as well 
as that which spoke Greek. And surely it is no out-of-the-way suppo- 
sition to make, if we assume that those Christians, whose doings were 
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best known to Pliny, and who would have least occasion to fear pro- 
vincial informers, and would, therefore, least shrink from making their 
practices known to him, were of Italian extraction. The extent of 
Jewish proselytism among the Italians is so well known, both from the 
several centurions mentioned in the New Testament, and also from the 
works of profane authors, that it would be a simple waste of time and 
space to quote passages to prove the point. 

I think, therefore, that on the whole, Lamep’s two grand points, 
that the ‘Te Deum” was originally addressed to Christ as God, and 
that the three versicles naming the Persons in the Trinity are a later 
interpolation, are satisfactorily proved; and that a fair probability has 
been made out for the “Te Deum” having been in its original shape 
the very hymn alluded to by Pliny. 

But a further difficulty may be raised on this latter point. It may 
be asked, how comes it that, if the “Te Deum” is so ancient, no men- 
tion of it is found till so very much later? The answer is a very simple 
one, and may be found in the pages of any ecclesiastical historian. 
Although the Scriptures and other sacred things were often delivered 
up by the 7'raditores under fear of persecution, yet no liturgy or book 
of set forms was ever thus obtained by the heathen. ‘‘ We are not 
hence to conclude,” says Bingham, “ that therefore they had no litur- 
gies or set forms of divine worship in those persecuting ages of the 
Church ; but we are only to conclude that they did not so generally 
compile them in books as in after ages, but used them by memory, and 
made them familiar to the people by known and constant practice, as 
many now use forms of prayer at the present day, without committing 
them to writing. And this is another reason why none of those ancient 
liturgies are come to our hands perfect and entire, but only in scattered 
fragments, as the fathers had occasion to mention them incidentally in 
their writings. .. . The fourth and last reason is the interpolations and 
additions made to the ancient liturgies in future ages.” Now what is 
true of the ancient liturgies may very well be true of the ‘Te Deum,” 
and the year 530—when we ‘ind the first distinct mention of the hymn, 
according to Mr. Thomson,—may well have been the date of its inter- 
polation, rather than that of its real authorship. But here we must 
remember that we are only dealing with probabilities, whereas in com- 
paring the words ‘‘Te Deum laudamus” with the three suspected ver- 
sicles, we have what almost amounts to a contradiction in terms to 
Teason upon. And we can always consider with satisfaction that, 
whether accidentally or purposely, our Reformers have saved us by the 
mistranslation ‘‘O God,” from the inconsistency that stares ns in the 
face in the Latin in use in the Church of Rome. 

Leaving the questions arising upon the face of the “Te Deum” 
itself, we will now proceed to some matters of interest connected with 
the variations of manuscripts: — 

1. Several variations, not affecting the sense, are given by Dr. Todd, 
e. g., in versicle 6, honore is the reading of his Dublin MS., instead of 
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majestatis. In versicle 2, universa is substituted for omnis. In the 
suspected versicle 12, unigenitum is the Irish reading for unicum. In 
versicle 18, sedens is read instead of the common reading sedes in the 
“ Antiphonarium Benchorense,” an ancient Irish MS. in the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan. In 20, nodisis prefixed to tuis famulis. In 23, 
the Dublin MS. reads in seculum ; and the “ Antiph. Benchor.,” usque 
ad seculum for usque in eternum. 

2. The eighth versicle, ‘‘ The noble army of martyrs praise thee,” 
should undoubtedly run, “The white-robed army of martyrs praise 
thee;” ‘* Te candidatus martyrum landat exercitus.” 

3. The sixteenth, “ When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, 
thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb,” should be, according to Mr. 
Thomson, ‘‘ Thou, to deliver [us], being about to take up manhood, 
dreadedst not a Virgin’s womb ;” ‘Tu, ad liberandum, suscepturus 
hominem, non horruisti Virginis uterum.” But Dr. Todd, from the 
Irish MS., gives the following as probably the original text: — 

“Tu ad liberandum mundum suscepisti hominem, 
Non horruisti Virginis uterum.” 

‘¢Thou tookest upon thee man to deliver the world, 
Thou didst not shrink from the Virgin’s womb.” 

4. Both Mr Thomson and Dr. Todd agree in giving as the proper 
text of versicle 21, ‘‘ Aiterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria munerari,” 
instead of the usual reading, numerari, ‘‘ Make them with thy saints 
to be rewarded with glory everlasting,” instead of ‘‘ Make them to be 
numbered with thy saints in glory everlasting,” where the common text 
also inserts the preposition in. 

5. Dr. Todd’s MSS. also omit what he “ has little doubt are spurious 
additions to the original hymn,” viz., 26, ‘* Dignare, Domine, die isto 
sine peccato nos custodire ;” 27, ‘‘ Miserere nostri, Domine, miserere 
nostri ;” and, 28, ** In te, Domine, speravi, non confundar in eternum;” 
or, according to our version: — 

“‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. 
O Lord, have mercy upon us, have mercy upon us. 
In thee, O Lord, have I trusted, let me never be confounded.” 

6. Neither Dr. Todd nor Mr. Thomson notice the mistranslation of 
die isto” by ‘‘this day.” It is clearly, ‘* Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep 
us at that day without sin,” 7. e., at the day of judgment ; compare 
Luke xi. 12; 2 Thess. i. 10; and 2 Tim. i. 12. But Mr. Thomson 
justly corrects “ non confundar in sternum,” from “ let me not be con- 
founded for ever,” to ‘‘I shall not be confounded for ever.” The man 
who hopes in God may be confounded for a time, as Job was, but he 
will not be ‘‘ confounded for ever.” 

7. Dr Todd connects the latter part of versicle 20 with the following 
versicle, so that from versicle 19 to 21, the translation would run as 
follows :— 


‘ We believe that thou wilt come to be our judge, 
We therefore pray thee help thy servants. 
Those whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood, 
Make them with thy saints to be rewarded with glory everlasting.” 
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In this he is clearly right, otherwise fac has no object, and munerari no 
subject. 

Lastly, assuming the correctness of the conclusions arrived at above, 
from both internal and manuscript evidence, we subjoin the English 
version of the ‘* Te Deum,” corrected to suit them; when, of course, it 
will assume the form, not of a hymn to the Trinity, or to the Father, 
but of one addressed to Curist as Gop: — 


‘* We praise thee [as] God, we acknowledge thee [as] Lord, 

All the earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. 

To thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens, and all the powers therein. 

To thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry, 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ; 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory. 

The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee, 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee, 

The white-robed army of martyrs praise thee ; 

The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge thee. 

Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ! F 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

When thou tookest upon thee man to deliver the world, thou didst not shrink from 
the Virgin’s womb. 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpness (lit., sting) of death, thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to [all] believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father. 

We believe that thou shalt come to be our Judge. 

We therefore pray thee help [us] thy servants. 

Those whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood, 

Make them, with thy saints, to be rewarded with glory everlasting. 

O Lord, save thy people, and bless thine heritage, 

[And] govern them, and lift them up for ever. 

Day by day we magnify (lit., bless), thee; 

And we worship (lit., praise), thy name ever world without end. 

[Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us at that day without sin.] 

{O Lord, have mercy upon us, have mercy upon us.] 

O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as our trust (lit., hope), is in thee. 

[O Lord, in thee have I trusted (lit., hoped), I shall not be confounded for ever.]” 

It is pretty clear that the substitution of “trust” for “hope” in 
translating speravimus and speravi is due to the importance attached to 
the doctrine of justification by faith, of which anything implying justifi- 
cation by hope would be deemed an invasion. 

I have thus endeavoured to lay the subject of the criticism of this 
noble hymn before your readers, avowing myself thus far convinced by the 
arguments of Lamep that it has been interpolated, and hence deducing 
a probability of its being in some form or other of far greater antiquity 
than is generally supposed. But I should gladly listen to arguments, 
if any can be found, which shall rebut those suggested by Lamen, and 
shall vindicate its genuineness in its present form. Such arguments I 
have been unable to discover myself, and I am quite sure that Lamep’s 
opponents in Notes and Queries have made exceedingly little progress 
in discovering them. If people have discovered and acknowledged a 
pious fraud in the interpolation of a book of Scripture in favour of an 
orthodox doctrine, which had been victoriously maintained without any 
such support, they surely need not shrink from acknowledging a similar 
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interpolation, when pointed out by an anonymous correspondent of a 
magazine, in an ecclesiastical hymn, however venerable. And at any 
rate a clear testimony to the belief in the divinity of our Lord at the 
time of Trajan is worth a great many pieces of evidence of the same 
doctrine, dating from the sixth century after the Christian era. 

A. H. W. 


P.S. It will be observed that I have confined myself to questions 
arising out of and relating to the “Te Deum” itself, without reference 
to other compositions. One writer in Notes and Queries mentioned 
some Greek hymns which might afford further information if given at 
length and carefully compared. Whether these also in their original 
form were addressed to Christ as God, and whether the great Arian 
controversy left its marks upon them or not, are questions well worthy 
of discussion in the pages of The Journal of Sacred Literature. 


[We do not doubt some reply to our respected correspondent will be forthcoming 
in our next number. Meanwhile we hope the reader will compare the “ Te Deum” 
with the “ Morning Hymn” from the Alexandrian MS., which Mr, Cowper has in- 
serted in the introduction to his edition of the New Testament.—Eps. J. S. L.] 





THE BURDEN OF DAMASCUS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—Amid the many woes pronounced by the Jewish prophets against 
cities and empires, and fulfilled as they were threatened, there is appa- 
rently one which has not received its fulfilment. L refer to the burden 
of Damascus (Isa. xvii. 1), ‘Behold, Damascus is taken away from 
being a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap.” 

I do not think that the capture of the city by Tiglath Pileser 
(2 Kings xvi. 9) fulfils this prediction. It was not destroyed (ver. 10) 
by his army. A few mounds of earth mark the sites of Nineveh and 
Babylon: some poor fishers dry their nets where Tyre once sat enthroned: 
the cities of Philistia and Moab have disappeared. In all these instances 
the predictions have been fulfilled. But Damascus, which was in being 
in the days of Abraham, is a flourishing city at this day, and has never, 
that I know of, ceased to be a city. If any of your learned corre- 
spondents could explain this apparent failure of prophecy, they would 
much oblige, 

Sir, yours respectfully, 


A. B. C. 





THE BOOK OF JUDGES—WHEN WRITTEN ? 
To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—Judges xviii. 30, 31, on which the writer in your Journal, of 
October last, on the above subject, relies for proof of the earlier date of 
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the last five chapters of the book, seems to prove very conclusively the 
later date. 

‘And the children of Dan set up the graven image: and Jonathan, 
the son of Gershom, the son of Manasseh, he and his sons were priests 
to the tribe of Dan until the day of the captivity of the land. And 
they set up Micah’s graven image, which he made, all the time that the 
house of God was in Shiloh.” 

In these two verses there are evidently two different times referred 
to, plainly kept separate and distinct by the different events spoken of, 
and by the marked dissimilarity of the phrases themselves. The first 
event is the length of time during which Jonathan and his sons con- 
tinued priests to the tribe of Dan. It continued down to the captivity 
of the land, 7. e., the Assyrian captivity of the ten tribes. The second 
event is the length of time during which Micah’s image was an object 
of worship. This was a much shorter period. It only continued while 
the house of God was in Shiloh, and then ceased. This is the plain 
meaning of the verses, and frees us from any necessity of supposing for 
a moment that, by “the captivity of the land,” one of the sacred 
writers means to describe the “capture of the ark.’ It also results 
from this that the last five chapters of Judges were written, or at least 
revised, after the Assyrian captivity. 

J. H.N. 





THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—Permit me through your valuable Journal to give expression to 
thoughts which now and then rise in my mind upon the great sub- 
ject of the Divine Omnipotence. I approach it, and would ever approach 
it, with the deepest awe, sensible of my incapacity to comprehend the 
infinite. Yet we must have thoughts, however inadequate, upon many 
things of which we can know but a very little part. 

The idea that God has only to will in order to produce at once the 
exact state of things which is best, or which He wishes, is an idea often 
entertained, but which Scripture scarcely seems to sanction. It appears 
at variance with the notious which Scripture gives us of His goodness, 
and also with the notion of what real greatness consists in. Jn matter 
there seems to be nothing of what we call difficulty with God, but in 
mind there is apparently a capacity of resisting Him which is not in 
matter. To suppose that by an act of volition He could have produced 
a world of reasonable beings among whom moral evil could not come, 
but that He would not,—that He preferred that state of things which is, 
viz., one fraught with moral evil and consequent misery,—seems at vari- 
ance with what we conceive to be the statements of Scripture on God’s 
loving mercy and goodness, as well as of His power. In His dealings 
with mind the Bible tells us that God suffers opposition, that mind has 
a power adverse to His, and can, in fact, defeat God’s mind toward it. 
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Let us listen to a few of the many texts which seem to countenance 
our view. ‘‘ My Spirit shall not always-strive with man.” ‘‘ The Lord 
isa man of war.” “Is anything ¢oo hard for the Lord?” ‘ What 
could have been done more to my vineyard that I have not done in it?” 
“Tf it be possible, let this cup pass.” ‘It is impossible for those who 
were once enlightened, if they fall away, to renew them again to re- 
pentance.” ‘‘'There was war in heaven.” ‘These shall make war 
with the Lamb, and the Lamb shall overcome them.” Numberless 
texts of similar kind will readily occur to every mind. 

What do they say? They describe a great, real, difficult contest 
wherein God is engaged. To suppose that He strives with that which 
has no power of resistance, or that he pretends a struggle which is really 
only a pretence, is wholly unworthy of Him. Scripture then repre- 
sents in the world of mind, as distinguished from matter, a great battle- 
field, where God’s omnipotence is put to its full test, and where His 
real greatness of mind finds in the required patience, perseverance, and 
difficulty of the struggle, a proper field of labour. We do not think 
well of a man who spends a year in doing what he could have done in a 
day: nor can we conceive that God would spend thousands of years in 
doing what He could have effected in a lesser time. There is no hypo- 
crisy in God. He has no make-believes of contest where there is no 
contest, of difficulty where none exists. Such is as foreign from His 
representations of Himself, as the idea of a pretended suffering and 
death of Jesus is from the narrative which the Gospels give us of His 
agony and dissolution. Ompipotence in God would seem to have its 
relation to the possibilities with which it is met, and surrounded, and 
thwarted, but which it finally overcomes, yet not perhaps in the way 
which other attributes would prefer. 

We apply this reasoning to all God’s works. Redemption took four 
thousand years in preparation: we cannot suppose it could have been 
matured on the day of the fall. God takes time to win a single heart: 
we do not think ifcould have been won in less. We regard every 
struggle and effort of God with moral evil as possessed of as much 
reality as a struggle of man with man. 

The world of mind then presents a field in which the great Almighty 
mind finds its exercise, its difficulty, its real conquest. It does not pre- 
tend a struggle where there is none, or create a difficulty for the purpose 
of overcoming it. All here is genuine, real,—not fictitious, exaggerated, 
or hypocritical. The giant of moral evil resisting God’s power for 
thousands—-perhaps for hundreds of thousands of years—is not a 
monstrous pasteboard figure, but an actual, mighty, slowly yielding 
power, only inferior to God’s, and scarcely submitting at last to Him. 
So far as we know, Satan is the highest person in whom this evil works, 
but beneath him are many moral agents striving with him against God. 
His coutest is really hopeless; yet may we not conceive how to his 
mind, during the struggle of Hons, might have come hopes of success, 
and seasons when success seemed almost in his power. God's supre- 
macy in the world of mind was not an undisputed fact : it is still in con- 
troversy: the struggle now going on ia this earth may be requisite to 
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exhibit, to good as well as evil intelligences, God’s supremacy upon that 
field, as creation exhibited his supremacy in the world of matter. But 
that God could by a mere volition have hindered the existence of evil, 
or extinguished it in a moment, assuredly Scripture nowhere teaches, 
It would convert into a miserable sham that which the Bible represents 
as a struggle tasking omnipotence. 

Such a view as we have taken of the Divine Omnipotence certainly 
seems to remove many grounds of dissatisfaction from the mind. Wh 
is this or that so, with a God to whom it had been equally easy to have 
had it otherwise? But if it were not equally easy; nay more, if it 
were not within the limits of the possible that it should be otherwise 
than it is, why should we complain? Where are we told that a volition 
of God could have made things other than they are? Where are we 
taught that the sin of the world is an evil which God could readily 
have hindered? Is not the scriptural portrait the picture of God striv- 
ing to bring good out of inevitable evil,—to convert evil into good,— 
and where this may not be, to trample it beneath His feet? Such a view 
may seem to limit His power, to reduce it below the ideas of a might to 
which all things are easy, and all are equally easy; but if it does this, 
does it not remove from other attributes, yet dearer to God and to us, 
doubts and suspicions which else cleave to them? Does it not clear 
His mercy and His goodness,—yes, and His wisdom too, from insinua- 
tions which else can scarcely fail to fix themselves upon them? The 
poet’s line, ‘‘ And now a bubble bursts, and now a world,” may seem a 
fitting tribute to Almighty power; but it detracts just as much from 
our ideas of God’s goodness as it adds to our notions of his power, to 
suppose the one the same to Him as the other. If we must limit in 
some one direction, why not limit the power of God as soon as, or rather 
sooner than, any other attribute? Still call it what it is, Almighty, a 
power to which all is possible, but yet suppose that there are limits to 
possibility, —some things which even Almighty power could not effect, 
—and that within the verge of the possible are some things harder to 
God than other things,—some things which a word of His mouth 
effects,—some which call into exercise every attribute of power and 
wisdom on his part, just as with us are things and occasions which call 
into play the highest qualities of the greatest men, and are hardly 
accomplished even then. 

Limits there are even to God; some things which He cannot do. 
He cannot lie, for instance. Is He the less for this? No; He is only 
the greater. And is He the less for those limits which lie in another 
direction, and which confine His power of action? No; He is the 
greater, as thus calling His actual power into exercise, which the idea of 
an Almighty power to which one thing is as easy as another never can 
by possibility do. To give God no other exercise of his power than a 
mere wish, is to do to Him as you would do to a man of mighty mind 
whom you would set down to the letters of the alphabet. But this 
latter demands something more; he disdains the lessons of childhood; 
he requires a subject which shall tax his powers, call them into play, 
put them to their utmost stretch, and give them the pleasure of a real 
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conflict and a real victory. Are we to suppose that God has nothing 
analogous to this? Are we to suppose that while His works are so 
wonderful, they are to Him no more than the letters of the alphabet are 
to a man who has mastered the mysteries of language? I cannot 
believe this. Michael Angelo required a St. Peter's for his mind to 
work on; he would not be satisfied with the stone wall which a mason’s 
apprentice labours at. And so God has his great works,—works, not 
merely great to us, but arduous to Him; works which He beholds with 
pleasure in their conception, execution, and accomplishment. Is it not 
certain that the very same energy and delight which a great mind exer- 
cises and takes in some great human work, the Almighty exercises and 
takes in the formation, arrangement, and regulation of solar and starry 
systems? While the great work with Him is plainly found in that 
world of mind which bears too strong a likeness to Him to be ruled 
with ease: — 
“?’Twas great to call a world from naught, 
"Twas greater to redeem.” 

I certainly can cast myself with greater confidence upon one who 
does not needlessly afflict and try me, than on one of whom I could 
suppose that He might in a thousand other ways which gave me no 
pain have effected the same end. On this idea no doubt rises up 
against his mercy, his love, his wisdom; while on his power too I can 
fully rest as able to guide me through the conflict which I must endure. 
I say, ‘‘ I am sinful,—weak,—wretched often,—but so it must needs 
be: I will not charge it against God; I will not dream that one wish on 
his part, costing him nothing, could have prevented all.” Rather will 
I think,—what the Bible certainly does not contradict,—what it rather 
seems to teach, ‘as it is, so it must be,””—God could not have had it 
better; but He is with me in the necessary bitterness of my struggle; 
pitying me with a genuine pity; loving me with a love which, if it could, 
would spare me suffering; guiding me with a wisdom which has not 
involved me in difficulty in order to rescue me from it, but which 
exerts itself to raise me out of difficulty which was not to be avoided. 

Considerations of this kind apply themselves to a great many of the 
problems of religion; for example, to the conflict of good and evil. 
Could we suppose a little Italian duchy to make war against France? 
The idea is absurd. It might take part with some other power against 
France; alone, the idea of resistance would not enter into its imagina- 
tion. A king with ten thousand might perchance make war against a 
king with twenty thousand; but when you make the relative propor- 
tions as one to twenty, the idea of opposition is madness. Now in the 
great spiritual struggle there must be some proportion in the forces 
ranged on either side. Satan is not more foolish than a petty Italian 
prince. ‘There must be in that contest some elements which made it 
appear to his mind not wholly hopeless. He fought with his angels 
against God; he enlisted on his side our fallen world; he must have 
supposed it within the range of possibility that, even if he could not 
dethrone God in heaven, he might himself reign somewhere over a por- 
tion of the world of mind. Has he been wholly mistaken? Is there 
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not a portion of that world subject to him,—always to be subject to 
him,—though subject too, in its misery, to the judgment of God? 
Again; God can recall life. Can He recall all life? May there not 
be some which, once given, even He cannot extinguish,—the life which 
is like his own? Man was made in God’s image. Must he not then 
be eternal in existence? Must there not then, if man will hold out 
against God, will refuse to enter his heaven, be an eternal punishment? 
Must there not be the same necessity for hell that there is for heaven? 





JEWISH ORTHODOXY. 
To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


S1r.—I do not feel called upon to say much in reply to Mr. Crossley’s 
last communication. I am sorry I cannot agree with him in his favour- 
able opinion of the Sadducees. It is the first time I have heard them 
spoken of in such high terms, and I cannot help thinking that, if they 
deserved his encomium, the notices of them in the New Testament 
are too severe. From John the Baptist, who, perhaps not a month 
after, upon Mr. Crossley’s shewing, they had ceased to be orthodox, 
greets them with the title of a ‘‘ generation of vipers” (Matt. iii. 7), 
down to the latest notice taken of them in the Acts of the Apostles, 
they are represented as the crafty and pertinacious enemies of the 
Gospel and of Christ. The character thus drawn of them seems to be 
inconsistent with Mr. Crossley’s description of them, as sincere and 
enlightened ‘Israelites without guile,” so ready to yield at the first 
summons to conviction, that they accept a bad argument from our Lord, 
and retire from his presence convinced and converted. 

Their conversion on the memorable occasion to which Mr. Crossley 
refers, seems to have been as short-lived as it was sudden, for every- 
where throughout the Acts they are brought before us as strenuous 
deniers of that doctrine of a resurrection which they then so modestly 
accepted (Acts iv. 2; xxiii. 6). I suppose that “consideration,” in 
this case not “like an angel,” came, and made them somewhat ashamed 
of having yielded to so poor an argument, and probably made them 
suspect that ‘special grace” which had made up to them for the bad- 
ness of its logic. I confess, Sir, I cannot approve of Mr. Crossley’s 
treatment of Scripture in this instance. I do not think the sacred 
writers would give us an unfavourable opinion of men who deserved a 
contrary character, or that our Lord would present to any one a “ con- 
temptible quibble,” and impose it upon the understanding by the 
dignity of his person. Reflections of this kind would indeed, if 
accepted, lower Him and them in our eyes. 

As to Mr. Crossley’s objecting to my statement that “the doctrine 
of a resurrection was taught by Moses,” I can only say that I find 
something strongly resembling this in the account which St. Luke 
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‘ 
gives of our Lord’s own words, “ Now that the dead are raised even 
Moses shewed at the bush” (Luke xx. 37). 

[ will merely add, that ‘the law” had not been abolished so soon 
as Mr. Crossley supposes. It continued in its full force until the death 
of Christ. That it was in force during the time of his public ministry 
both he himself and St. Paul teach us (Matt. v. 17, 18; Gal. iv. 4). 
Consequently, whatever orthodoxy the Sadducees possessed before the 
time of His ministry, they possessed during it. Yet during it Christ 
felt himself obliged to warn his disciples against the false doctrines 
of what Mr. Crossley calls ‘the orthodox sect.” 
' Henry ConstaBLe. 
October 4th, 1861. 





THE ISRAEL OF UNFULFILLED PROPHECY. 
To the Editor of ‘*The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Dear S1r,—The ensuing paper on “The Israel of unfulfilled Prophecy” 
was prepared some months back, and several friends have pressed me to 
publish it. I have therefore submitted it to you in the hope that you 
may allow it to appear in The Journal of Sacred Literature. 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
W. L. Brown. 


The numerous passages of Scripture which speak in varied language 
of the ‘gathering of Israel,” the submitting of Jerusalem, the re- 
apportionment of the Holy Land to the twelve tribes, etc., have led 
many persons to expect with confidence a re-assembling of the Hebrew 
race in the land once given to their forefathers; and the restoration of 
the kingdom and commonwealth of Israel in some such state as that in 
which these formerly existed in the time of Solomon. We say in the 
time of Solomon, because the re-union of the ten tribes with the two— 
of Ephraim with Judah—is a very prominent feature in these pro- 
phecies; and the re-building of the temple being also a feature, we are 
restricted to the reign of Solomon for the combination of these two con- 
ditions of an adequate fulfilment. At no time before or after the reign 
of Solomon were the twelve tribes united to serve God in his ¢emple at 
Jerusalem. It is necessary to determine precisely what the expecta- 
tion is which a literal acceptation of the prophecies referred to would 
lead men to form, in order that we may the more plainly see how some 
one or other particulars of that expectation is found to be inconsistent 
with other passages of Scripture. 

We may at once state our conviction that Scripture, correctly jnter- 
preted, gives no sanction to the expectation above mentioned—a con- 
viction which has been much strengthened by a careful examination of 
the passages adduced in favour of the contrary opinion; which has been 
still more strengthened by a consideration of what seems to have been 
revealed to us of the general and comprehensive scheme of divine mercy 
for the salvation of mankind. 
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St. Paul frequently refers to the “mystery ” of the gospel, a mys- 
tery ‘which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God” 
(Eph. iii. 9), but which mystery he declares to be this, ‘‘ that the 
Gentiles should be fellow heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of 
his promise in Christ by the gospel” (ver. 6). It is impossible to doubt 
that by these words Gentiles are declared to be fellow heirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of God’s promise with the Jews, (that is, 
such of the Gentiles as should become Christians, for it is “ by the 
gospel” that these privileges would be attainable,) and that such was 
the purpose of God; though a purpose long concealed, and therefore a 
‘mystery ” from the beginning of the world. The divulging of thts 
mystery (‘now revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit”) plainly discovers to us the fact that the Abrahamic promise 
and covenant, just so far as it was restricted to one particular branch 
and family of mankind, was temporary. Every blessing and privilege, 
and all the laws and statutes which tended to distinguish and separate 
that particular family from the rest of the human race, could continue, 
only so long as distinction and separation were to be maintained. To 
believe that God ordained them for longer continuance is to believe that 
he ordained them to thwart his own purpose—that purpose being, as 
we have seen, the union and fusion in one body and fellowship of his 
elect in every nation of the earth. If the Gentiles are*to be “fellow- 
heirs,” what is the inheritance of Jews to which they have not a title? 
If they are to be ‘of the same body,” what is the body from which 
they are excluded? If they are to be “‘ partakers of God’s promise in 
Christ,” what promise is there now of which they cannot partake? 
What promise had the Jews which was noé¢ ‘in Christ?” ‘To Abra- 
ham and his seed were the promises made ... and that seed is Christ.” 
“« If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
the promise” (Gal. iii. 16 and 29). 

If any one would object that the Jews certainly had and enjoyed 
the promise of the land of Canaan, and that in this promise at least 
Gentiles do not share, we answer, Yes; and they had the Jaw in 
which the Gentiles do not share (as was decided by the first council at 
Jerusalem). But St. Paul says, the law was “added,” ‘till the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made.” When the seed came 
the law was “‘disannulled ” (Heb. vii. 18). And forasmuch as simul- 
taneously with the end of the chief ritual observances of the law (in the 
cessation of all the temple services at the destruction of Jerusalem) 
there was also an end of the enjoyment of the land of promise ; can any 
one fail to see that this promise was also, like the law, ‘‘added,”— 
“till the seed should come” to whom the great and all important 
promise was made—the promise that Abraham “should be the heir 
(not of Palestine) but of the world” (Rom. iv. 13). In other words, as 
the law was temporary, so also the occupation of the Holy Land, on 
which in great measure the observance of the law depends, and where 
alone many of the precepts of the law can be obeyed—this must be 
temporary, and the period of its duration has expired. The extreme 
difficulty, not to say impossibility of amalgamating Jews and Gentiles 
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during the continuance of the temple worship before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, was seen in the case of St. Paul, who for the sake of the 
many thousand believing, 7.e., Christian Jews, who were “ all zealous of 
the law” (Acts xxi. 20), was obliged, as a measure of prudence, to 
“walk orderly” and “keep the law,” though he had preached to the 
Gentiles the utmost freedom. And a thoughtful person can perceive 
the wisdom, as well as the righteous vengeance of God, in not leaving 
of that temple “one stone upon another.” It was necessary that the 
middle wall of perdition” should be literally as well as figuratively 
“broken down,” in order that “‘ of twain” Christ might make in him- 
self ‘one new man,” “reconciling both in one body on the cross ” 
(Eph. ii. 14, 16). We know that it was long before this oneness was 
accomplished. And what would not be the difficulty of preventing a 
separation again, and the undoing of one chief end of St. Paul’s special 
commission if the ‘ middle wall of partition’ were to be again built 
up? if there were to be again a visible temple of the Lord in Jerusalem, 
and if the twelve tribes, carefully proving by their genealogy (as in the 
times of Ezra and Nehemiah) their legitimate descent, were again to 
become a distinct and peculiar people in the world? If this were to be 
done by Jews which believe, ¢.e., Christian Jews, it could not but lead, 
as by an act of Divine Providence, to a division of the one Christian 
body. If the Jews were to reassemble and rebuild their temple, being 
still in unbelief, this supposition appears still more impossible, as being 
inconsistent with the uniform language of Scripture and course of God’s 
dealings. ‘‘ They could not enter in decause of unbelief” (Heb. iii. 
19). ‘* Because of unbelief they were broken off” (Rom. xi. 20). 
“Tf they abide not still in unbelief, they shall be graffed'in” (ver. 23). 
Can we expect that God will gather them, and graff them in under con- 
ditions the very contrary to what are here declared? 

Much might be said concerning the extreme improbability that any 
divine furtherance would be given to a retrograde step, from the spi- 
ritualism of a genuine Christian worship to the formalism and symbolism 
of the temple ritual,—that having learned in some degree to ‘‘ worship 
God in spirit and in truth,” any Christians should again be by divine 
agency placed in circumstances which would seem to call for the resto- 
ration of a bygone ceremonial, and almost necessitate the re-enforcing 
of every Levitical statute. But on this argument it may be useless to 
enter, because (it will be said) the language of prophecy foreshewing 
the restoration of the tribes of Israel is so clear and so strong, that no 
consideration of antecedent improbability can outweigh it. It will be 
said that the perpetual possession of the Holy Land is promised to the 
children of Jacob; and that God says of Jerusalem or Mount Sion, 
“Here will I dwell for ever.” 

This objection would be, so far as we can perceive, unanswerable, if 
a typical system were not plainly resorted to in Scripture, and if from 
first to last spiritual things had not been frequently revealed to man in 
parabolic language. Scripture itself recognizes the fact that the Holy 
Spirit has signified many truths by the means of types or figures (see 
for instance Heb. ix. 8, 9, 24, etc.) And one obvious result of the 
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adoption of such a practice is that the self-same words—the self-same 
prophecy or promise—will have a very different meaning according as 
the subject of it is understood to be what is literally named therein, or 
what is typically described thereby. The words—prophecy or promise 
—may be true of the latter, though wholly inapplicable to the former, 
Thus David’s saying, ‘‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” etc., was, 
as St. Peter points out, wholly untrue of David himself, but was fully 
verified in the person of him of whom David was a type. Our Saviour’s 
words, “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up,” were 
not true of that concerning which he was supposed to be speaking, viz., 
the temple of Jerusalem ; but were strictly and literally fulfilled in the 
‘temple of his body,” of which in its mystical extension to the aggre- 
gate of true believers the temple was a ¢ype. Many are not aware how 
far this principle of typical substitution is carried in the language of 
inspiration,— that is, they are not aware how often what is spoken con- 
cerning what we read of historically, or, in other words, concerning the 
genuine facts and personages of real history, is true and to be under- 
stood in a spiritual sense of what those facts and personages represent. 
Thus what were historically the effects to the Israelites of the passage 
of the Ked Sea, were then typically true as the effects of baptism to 
Christians. The power, ¢.e., the absolute dominion over Christians of 
their spiritual oppressor, is broken, and the baptized believers are set 
free to “ serve God in this mountain ” of the Christian Church, just as 
the power of Pharaoh was broken, and the Israelites were set free to 
serve God at the mountain of Horeb. The extent to which the typical 
system has been carried in Scripture we might expect to be very great 
from what is* said Luke xxiv. 27, ‘* Beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself ;” and again (ver. 44), “ That all things must be ful- 
filled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the psalms concerning me.” ‘‘ He opened their understanding, that 
they might understand ” from the Scriptures, not only how “it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day;” but “ that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Any person who had never read 
the Old Testament, but would guess at its contents from our Saviour’s 
words just referred to, would, we think, expect to find it speaking of 
Christ, his death and resurrection (the third day), and the general 
evangelizing of the world, almost in every page. And yet how little of 
all this is discernible, excepting we read Scripture history as a record of 
typical facts and personages, and Scripture prophecies as often speaking 
in the language of parable! How little shall we learn in the Old Tes- 
ment of Christ and Christian history, unless we endeavour to search out 
its typical teaching, as well as to construct from its statements some 
connected ideas of historic truth and fact ! 

Now to return more immediately to our subject. There are con- 
fessedly few more difficult doctrines to realize (concerning things on 
earth) than the doctrine of a ‘catholic church,’ and ‘communion of 
saints,” bound together in Christ by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
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If ever there were a doctrine capable of and needing visible illustration, 
this seems to be the one. It is not, like the great mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, above our powers to comprehend. But the reality itself, —the 
Church and Bride of the Lamb,—is so dependent on spiritual agency 
and influence; it is so diffused, so varied in its phases, so impalpable 
and incomprehensible to our bodily senses, like the firmament of the 
very air we breathe (possibly itself in this particular a type of the 
Church), that nothing more entirely eludes vulgar observation; and for 
nothing does the human mind more require some palpable symbol or 
symbols to help our conceptions of its existence. For this reason alone 
it would have been antecedently probable, even in the absence of any 
revelation of the fact, that the Church of Christ—the kingdom and com- 
monwealth of his saints throughout all the world—would be prophesied 
of, not by literal interpretation, but by the help of type and figure. 
The types of the Church must be provided: for it is the essence of a 
Scripture type to be not an imaginary case, but an historical fact. And 
to provide such facts for the sake of typifying the Church to man, 
seems to be no unworthy object (not the only object, but still an object) 
in the peculiar choice of means by which the Jewish kingdom was made 
preparatory to that of Christ. The twelve tribes of Israel; their very 
numbers, according to which God ‘set bounds to the people” when he 
“separated the sons of Adam”’ (Deut. xxxii. 8), so making the twelve 
tribes typical of the human race; their dispersion in allotted districts of 
the Holy Land; their independence, combined nevertheless with a 
principle of cohesion and central union; their theocratic, sacerdotal, 
prophetic, and regal government, each producing in turn its intended 
effect on the tone of the popular mind ; the gradual suspension of direct 
heavenly guidance; the occasional combination of the prophetic and 
regal, perhaps also of the sacerdotal, office in David and Solomon; the 
longing desire and fond remembrance of the captive Jews for Jerusalem, 
leading to a strong exercise of the imagination to realize the delights of 
their, to them, distant home, with its boast, the temple of God ; and, 
finally, the effect of having Jerusalem and their temple desolated, and 
their. thoughts being turned to, not what it then was, but to what strong 
affection could imagine it (see Tobit xiii. 16—18) as afterwards to be- 
come,—all this, and many more thoughts of Jerusalem, we may well 
conceive to have been brought about, as part of the divine purpose to 
assist the mind of man in realizing to itself some faint idea of ‘the 
Jerusalem which is above,” and ‘is the mother of us all.” There was 
to be created in the spiritual creation of regenerate man a sort of moral 
gravitation towards some imagined centre, which can be really no 
locality or city on earth, but Curis himself, the “‘ Sun of Righteous- 
ness,” around whom the spiritual universe, as it were, revolves. This 
moral gravitation, as we have called it, being a matter of human feel- 
ing, there must have been some sort of appeal to the feelings to produce 
it. And such an appeal, we conceive, shews itself in the very interest 
still taken in the ancient centre of the Jewish polity in our sympathy 
with the Jews, concerning the land and the city, and the temple, 
wherein their fathers worshipped God. If we Gentiles feel so strongly 
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drawn towards this, what must the Jews feel! And if the earthly Je- 
rusalem has so strong a natural attraction to them, what so fit to typify 
and illustrate the spiritual attraction which the heavenly Jerusalem, 
with “the Lord God Almighty aud the Lamb ” as “the temple of it,” 
ought to have for us ? 

There seems, then, to have been every possible reason why the 
gathering of a universal Church, so long as this purpose was a “ mys- 
tery,” should be spoken of in language borrowed from that which was 
a most necessary type of the Church, viz., the twelve tribes of the 
‘« Israel according to the flesh.” While on the one hand the dispersion 
and divers captivities of this Israel were instrumental in spreading the 
knowledge of God, requisite for the ready conversion of the Gentile 
world ; the gathering of Israel, the building of Jerusalem, the raising 
again the tabernacle of David, and restoring the kingdom to a king of 
David's line, were all prophetically announced with the double purpose 
of comforting the then existing generation of God’s people by a pro- 
mise to be in part literally fulfilled, and of foreshadowing, though as a 
** mystery” not to be yet revealed, the grander gathering, building, 
raising up and establishing the universal spiritual kingdom of Curist. 
Malachi being the only prophet who wrote after Jerusalem was restored 
in the time of Ezra (see Ezra v. 1), it is clear that every prophecy of a 
restoration, except it be found in Malachi, may have had a literal fulfil- 
ment in Ezra’s time; and that the language of the prophets who pro- 
phesied during the desolation, or who had prophesied of the desolation 
of Jerusalem, would be likely to turn so far as possible on a subject so 
interesting to the Jews as the restoration of their city, seems obviously 
probable. We cannot therefore be surprised at meeting with passages 
which seem to speak only of what was indeed to come to pass, and of 
what the Jews ardently desired; but St. James’s application of Amos ix. 
11 to the admission of Gentiles into the Church of Christ ought at 
once to tear away the veil which would otherwise hide from our view 
the truer scope of those prophecies, and should be the key to interpret 
every promise, so far as it is still future, not of the earthly but of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, not of ‘Israel according to the flesh,” but of 
‘*the Israel of God.” There is hardly to be found a prophecy which 
speaks more explicitly of the rebuilding of the temple, and the re- 
establishment of the twelve tribes in the Holy Land, than the prophecy 
contained in the concluding chapters of Ezek. xl.—xlviii. The appor- 
tionment of the land to the several tribes is specially detailed in chap. 
xlviii.; but it is to be observed that now a very different commandment 
is given from what we find when the first apportionment was made. In 
Joshua’s time the people were directed to ‘‘dispossess” and ‘‘ drive 
out” the old inhabitants of the land (see Numb. xxxiii. 52—56). The 
land itself was wholly given to the children of Jacob. But now special 

rovision is made for strangers (see Ezek. xlvii. 22): ‘ Ye shall divide 
it (the land) by lot for an inheritance unto you and fo the strangers 
that sojourn among you. And they shall be unto you as born in the 
country among the children of Israel. They shall have inheritance with 
you among the tribes of Israel.” That this apportionment of the land 
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has not yet been made or attempted is clear, for see the peculiarities of 
it in chap. xlviii. The whole prophecy has yet to be fulfilled. But if 
it is supposed to sanction the expectation that the twelve tribes of Israel 
are hereafter to occupy again that land, then Israel’s future occupation 
of it is to be a joint tenure with the strangers which will dwell among 
them. The stranger will receive inheritance among the tribes. This, 
if we understand by the land the Caurcu or Cuarist, figuratively de- 
scribed in language literally applicable to Palestine, is of course imme- 
diately intelligible, and accords well with what is several times said in 
the New Testament. As for instance, “ Ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints” (Eph. iii. 19; see also 
above verses 12, 13). ‘‘ Many shall come from the east and from the 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the king- 
dom of God” (Matt. viii. 11). ‘The promise is... to all that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call” (Acts ii. 39). 
But if, on the other hand, we must understand by Ezekiel’s description 
the literal Palestine, then at least there is no promise of inheritance 
there exclusively made to Jews. Strangers are to receive portions 
among the tribes of Israel, and to be regarded as “born in the country.” 
This will scarcely satisfy the expectations of those who are looking for 
the re-establishment of the Jews. It is not as joint tenants with Gen- 
tiles that people look to see the twelve tribes reinstated in their own 
land! And yet if prophecy is the ground on which any expectation 
must be formed, prophecy assuredly speaks of a gathering of the 
nations (see Zech. ii. 1O—12). ‘‘ Many nations shall be joined to the 
Lord in that day, and shall be my people, and (according to the Septua- 
gint) they shall dwell in the midst of thee,” etc. Prophecy speaks of 
gathering others to Israel ‘ besides those that are gathered,” and of 
giving inheritance (as we have seen) to strangers in the very land pro- 
mised to the children of Jacob. The truth seems to be, that according 
to that long-hidden ‘‘ mystery”? so often alluded to by St. Paul, and 
according to the purpose of God darkly hinted thereby from the first, 
but even to this day not generally acknowledged or understood, the 
whole Abrahamic dispensation was subordinate to the grand and most 
merciful design of a world-wide salvation of mankind. In Abraham’s 
seed, and by means of that apparently exclusive dispensation, all the 
families of the earth were to be blessed: an eternal and a catholic pro- 
mise was wrapped up under the guise of a promise which was temporary 
and local. ‘* Heaven and earth,”—a phrase apparently expressive of 
that former covenant of God with a portion only of mankind,—“ heaven 
and earth” would ‘pass away,” each of them shaken in turn by the 
voice of God; ‘but my words”—that same voice—‘ shall not pass 
away.” That Word which endureth for ever would introduce a “ new 
heaven and earth” which cannot be shaken,—a dispensation destined 
to be final and universal, and to continue unto the coming of “ the 
end.” 
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NEHEMIAH THE TIRSHATHA. 
To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


S1r,—The writer of a letter on “the Persians and Demetrius” in the 
number of this Journal for July last (p. 422), advances the following 
somewhat hasty statement :—‘* Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, who 
was living in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.c, 
433, also sealed the covenant with those priests who came up from 
Babylon to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel, as is supposed, in the reign of 
Cyrus. Cyrus must have died, therefore, later than B.c. 530.” 

As the thirty-second year of Longimanus coincided with B.c. 433, 
the twentieth year of this king must have coincided with B.c. 445, 
The obvious meaning of the sentence cited above seems to be that the 
son of Hachaliah was one of those who came up to Jerusalem with Ze- 
rubbabel and Jeshua; or the writer may only have intended to assert 
that certain priests, who then accompanied Zerubbabel, afterwards joined 
with Nehemiah the Tirshatha (or governor), in sealing a covenant. 
Neither view would appear, upon examination, to be tenable. 

On the latter view, as it was required (Num. iv. 3), that all priests 
should be thirty years old before they were permitted to enter upon the 
official duties of the priesthood, it will follow that the priests who sealed 
with the Tirshatha must have been fully thirty years of age in B.c. 536, 
when Zerubbabel left Babylon for Judea. Now we shall presently shew 
that the sealing took place in the twentieth of Artaxerxes, B.c. 445. 
These priests, therefore, if still living in that year, must have attained 
to the great age of one hundred and twenty years. This would be 
hardly credible of a single individual, much less of several. 

It is generally believed that the Nehemiah who came from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel was a different person from Nehemiah the cupbearer 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, who, in the twentieth year of that monarch’s 
reigu, was made by him Tirshatha or governor of Judea. We read of 
the former Nehemiah in Ezra ii. 2, and in Neh. vii. 7: ‘ Now these 
are the children of the province that came up out of the captivity ... 
and came again to Jerusalem and Judah... which came with Zerub- 
babel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, Seraiah,” ete. As this is all that is said by 
the sacred historian of this Nehemiah, we are compelled to have recourse 
to conjectural inference ; though the scriptural data, when more clearly 
inspected, will perhaps be found more suggestive than might at first 
sight appear to be the case. 

The reader, then, on consulting the second chapter of Ezra, will 
there find a numerical register of those who came up to Jerusalem from 
Chaldea, in which register, while the whole number comprised in each 
division is given, the names of individuals are not mentioned. It must, 
however, be carefully noted that this numerical register is preceded by 
the names of ten individuals; that of the high priest Jeshua being, of 
course, at the head of this brief list. We may safely venture to assert 
that no candid enquirer will feel any hesitation in regarding these ten 
men as persons of some weight and importance. We might have sup- 
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posed them to be priests if their names had manifested any tolerable 
correspondence with those mentioned in the introductory verses of the 
twelfth chapter of Nehemiah. But it is not necessary to our present 
purpose to discuss this point; it will be enough to say that, as the 
pame of this Nehemiah immediately follows that of Jeshua the high 
priest, we shall scarcely be disposed to conclude from such an arrange- 
ment that Nehemiah was the youngest of the nine who are mentioned 
with Jeshua, but that he rather belonged to the elder portion of those 
with whom he is here associated. Accordingly, we may not unreasonably 
consider it to be very probable that Nehemiah was not less than forty 
years of age when he crossed the Euphrates with Zerubbabel. 

Now, it is almost universally allowed that Babylon was taken by the 
Medes and Persians about s.c. 538, and that Zerubbabel and the Jewish 
exiles entered Judea cir. B.c. 536. And it was in the.twentieth of 
Longimanus, cir. B.c. 445, that his cupbearer, Nehemiah, the son of 
Hachaliah, was made Tirshatha of Judea; and it was as Tirshatha that 
he sealed a covenant at Jerusalem (Neh. x. 1). But between B.c. 536 
and B.C. 445, is an interval of eighty-nine years. Hence, if the Nehe- 
miah who was the friend and contemporary of Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
is really to be identified with Nehemiah, the cupbearer of Longimanus, 
he must, on this hypothesis, have been not less than one hundred and 
twenty-nine, or one hundred and nineteen, years of age, when he was 
made governor of Judea in B.c. 445, 7. e., according as we suppose him 
to have been forty, or thirty years old, when Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
came to Jerusalem. There is no scriptural warrant for assuming that 
“ Nehemiah the Tirshatha sealed the covenant with those priests who 
came up from Babylon to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel.” No allusion 
whatever is made by Ezra (in ii. 1, 2, or elsewhere), to any sealing of 
the covenant. ‘There is no other sealing of a covenant spoken of in 
Ezra or Nehemiah, except that which is mentioned Neh. x. 1. 

We may be assisted in the present discussion if we take into account 
the well known character of the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah. If the 
Nehemiah of Zerubbabel was really one and the same person with the 
Nehemiah of Longimanus, then, beyond all question, was intense 
patriotic love for Jerusalem and the fatherland a reigning and abiding 
feeling in his heart. What, it may naturally be asked, could have in- 
duced such a man to quit his beloved country for heathen lands? to 
turn his back on Jerusalem and his friends there? to recross the Eu- 
phrates into what would seem a second exile? and then to proceed 
beyond the Tigris to the far distant Shushan, to reside many long years 
at a heathen court, estranged from the society of those whom he most 
loved and honoured ? 

When the returned Hebrew exiles were harassed by their semi- 
heathen Samaritan neighbours, and maliciously hindered in the great 
work of rebuilding the temple, was this the time for a true-hearted 
standard-bearer like Nehemiah to withdraw from the field of conflict ? 
We may rest assured that if he did leave Jerusalem for Shushan, it was 
from motives of imperative duty, and from no selfish regard to his own 
personal interest and ease. May we not, however, suppose it to be at 
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least possible that Zerubbabel and Jeshua sent him, against his own 
wish and feelings, to the Persian court, to endeavour to counteract the 
malicious devices of those Persian counsellors who had been “ hired” by 
the Samaritans to prejudice the Persian court against the returned 
Jews? It should be enough to reply to this question, that there is not 
the shadow of a foundation for such an hypothesis in the books of 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, or in Josephus. Is it to be found even in 
rabbinical tradition? Ifthe Nehemiah of Zerubb&bel is to be identified 
with the Tirshatha of Judea, how are we to account for his leaving his 
fatherland, and becoming subsequently the cupbearer of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus? 

Let us next see what light is thrown upon the subject of our enquiry 
from the Book of Nehemiah. It appears that in the twentieth year of 
this Artaxerxes, Nehemiah received such a melancholy account of the 
distressed state of the Jews in the province of Judea, that, when in 
attendance as cupbearer before the king and queen,’ his countenance 
betrayed the anxiety of his mind. Artaxerxes sent him at once as 
Tirshatha or Governor to Jerusalem, cir. 445 B.c. He entered with 
energy upon the task of rebuilding the city wall, a task which was ac- 
complished in fifty-two days (Neh. vi. 15), on the twenty-fifth day of 
the month Elul. This month, immediately preceding Tizri, was the 
sixth month of the Jewish year, about 445 B.c. Now, the eighth 
chapter of Nehemiah is a repetition of the second of Ezra, together with 
the first verse of the third. Accordingly, we shall see at once that the 
seventh month, spoken of in Neh. vii. 73, has reference to what occurred 
in Judea, B.c. 536-5. But the seventh month spoken of in Neh. viii. 
2, evidently refers to what took place in Jerusalem some ninety years 
afterwards, in B.c. 445. For the eighth chapter of Nehemiah plainly 
begins with relating what happened about five days after the completion 
of the wall (the wall having been finished on the twenty-fifth of the 
sixth month Elul), on the first and second days of the seventh month 
Tizri. On the fifteenth (viii. 16), they kept the feast of tabernacles, 
the religious ceremonies extending over eight days, and including the 
twenty-second of Tizri. And it clearly appears to have been on the 
twenty-fourth day of this same Tizri (B.c. 445), that the Levites made 
a general confession on behalf of the nation, and that the princes, 
Levites, and priests sealed a covenant, the name of the Tirshatha or 
Governor Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, being at the head of those 
who then sealed. Nor is there mention in Ezra or Nehemiah of any 
other public sealing. 

Doubtless, Nehemiah himself gives only comparatively slight assist- 
ance to us in our enquiry. We may, however, refer to the passage in 





¢ Neh. ii. 6. Jahn, whether correctly or otherwise, writes :—‘“ It is manifest 
from the whole narrative that Nehemiah, who presented wine to his royal master in 
the presence of the queen, and consequently in the harem, was a eunuch in high 
favour with the king.” | We may add that this would be in agreement with the spirit 
of the prediction in Isaiah xxxix. 7 ; of the literal accomplishment of which the mar- 
ginal annotators in our Authorized Version remark, ‘Fulfilled, Dan. i. 1, 2, 3, 7.” 
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which he speaks of having been preceded in his administration by 
several governors: —‘‘ The former governors” (of Judea), he writes, 
“before me were chargeable to the people,” (Neh. v. 15). To say the 
least, more than two or three governors, exclusive of Zerubbabel, would 
seem intended here. The administration of Zerubbabel commenced 
s.c. 536. He was still Tirshatha in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, 
cir. B.c. 520; nor is there any reason to doubt that he still continued 
to be so in the sixth of Darius, p.c. 515. How long he survived the 
building of the temple is not known. 

Again, consider the manner in which Nehemiah introduces his dis- 
covery of the list of those that came up at the first from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel:—‘‘ And my God put into my heart to gather together the 
nobles, and the rulers over the people, that they might be reckoned by 
genealogy. And I found a register of the genealogy of those which came 
up at the first, and found written there, These are the children of the 
province that went up out of the captivity ... who came with Zerub- 
babel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, Seraiah,” etc. Would any unprejudiced reader 
of this book imagine, from this part of the narrative, that Nehemiah 
the Tirshatha was identical with the Nehemiah named in the register 
thus found, who came to Jerusalem “at the first’? with Zerubbabel. 

What we read of Nehemiah in ii. 12—16, and what is said in the 
succeeding chapters of the energy which he manifested in urging forward 
and superintending the completion of the wall, together with the fact 
that he was more than twelve years* the active and vigilant Tirshatha 
of the province of Judea, give us the idea, not of a man who in the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes had already exceeded fourscore years and 
ten, but of one who was yet in the very prime and vigour of his days. 
In the letter from which the paragraph concerning Nehemiah at the 
commencement of this paper is taken, a reference is made to Sir Isaac 
Newton’s work on chronology, and on the Book of Daniel. I have no 
opportunity of consulting just now what that illustrious philosopher has 
written, but must gather what I can from that which is cited in the 
letter in question. 

Since Newton gives B.c. 436 as the date of the twenty-eighth year 
of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, he of course held that Xerxes 
reigned twenty years, and died about B.c. 464; differing from those 
who think that Xerxes reigned only twelve years, and died B.c. 473. 
He regards Xerxes as the successor of Darius Hystaspes ; and I can have 
no hesitation in supposing that he also held that the latter ascended the 
throne of Persia about B.c. 521.° 





4 Nehemiah went back to Shushan at the end of twelve years, and after staying 
for a time with the king, returned to Jerusalem. There is a difference of opinion how 
long he remained in Persia. Prideaux thinks it was more than twenty years, the 
Hebrew phrase, “at the end of days,’’ being capable of representing a period of several 
years. 
¢ Rollin, following Usher, assigns only twelve years to the reign of Xerxes, and gives 
473 B.c. as the date of his death. In a paper on Biblical Chronology (J. S. Z., Jan., 
1860, p. 340), its author writes :—‘‘ Usher had clearly shewn that the beginning of 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus should be reckoned nine years earlier than the 
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The words of Newton are thus cited in the letter: —*I consider 
further that Ezra (chap iv.), names Cyrus, J+, Darius, Ahasuerus, and 
Artaxerxes in continual order, as successors to one another; and these 
names agree to Cyrus, fe, Darius Hystaspes, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, and to no other kings of Persia.” I gather from this that 
as Newton speaks of these Persian kings ‘‘ as successors one to another,” 
he held that Darius Hystaspes did not begin to reign at least until after 
the death of Cyrus, and that he would not have agreed with those who 
suppose that these two kings were for a time contemporary sovereigns, 

I also venture to take for granted that the cross which occurs in the 
above quotation after the name of Cyrus, merely indicates that, in Sir 
Isaac’s judgment, Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdes/ are wholly ignored 
by Ezra, but that he had no thought of impeaching the accuracy of 
Herodotus’s assertion that two individuals, Cambyses and the Magian 
usurper, reigned successively between Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes. 
And, finally, I presume that Newton also held that Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua came up from Babylon to Jerusalem cir. 536 B.c. 

If the above view be correct, I cannot think that Sir Isaac Newton 
would suppose the Nehemiah who came up with Zerubbabel, and whose 
name is found next to that of the high priest Jeshua (Ezra ii.), to have 
been less than thirty years of age in B.c. 536. On this view, our great 
philosopher would have held that, if this Nehemiah were living in B.c. 
493 (the year in which some think that ‘Darius the Mede took the 
kingdom,”’) he would not be less than seventy years of age; if still alive 
in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus (cir. B.c. 445), he 
would be at least one hundred and seventeen years old; and if Nehe- 
miah survived to the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
(B.C. 433), his age would have reached to one hundred and twenty-nine 
years. Newton, therefore, would almost certainly have rejected the 
notion that the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah, and cupbearer of Longi- 
manus, is to be identified with the Nehemiah who came to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel. 

This is not the place, even if there were sufficient materials extant 
in either case, to enquire how we are to classify such prose writers as 
Onesicritus,? and such historical poets as Ferdousi, both of whom are 





date commonly given. As this would allow only twelve years for the reign of Xerxes, 
in place of twenty-one allotted to him by the Canons, we may conclude with Whiston, 
‘that about the twelfth year of Xerxes he mide his youngest son, Artaxerxes, king 
regent.’” In the same paper (p. 319), the author says that in a recently published 
work on chronology, by Mr. F. Parker, is to be found a conclusive refutation of Mr. 
Bosanquet’s chronological system, “though apparently supported by the testimony of 
Demetrius in his book on the kings of Judah.” 

f Hooke, in his Roman History, says that Mithridates the Great, King of Pontus, 
was descended from one of the seven Persian noblemen who conspired against the 
Magian usurper. This may have been merely a popular tradition, without any trust- 
worthy foundation. Jahn writes, ‘‘ The founder of the family of Mithridates Eupator 
was one of those seven princes of Persia who slew Smerdis the Magian. This prince 
was governor of Pontus, and having secured the province to his descendants, they at 
length made themselves independent, and assumed the title of Kings of Pontus.” 

& Lempriere says of Onesicritus :—‘ He wrote a history of Alexander’s life, which 
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alluded to in the letter in question ; whether their professedly historical 
statements are to be regarded as belonging to the wide and almost 
boundless field of romantic narrative, which, if too much heeded, is apt 
rather to confuse and perplex, than to instruct the mind; or, as falling 
within the more narrow and circumscribed range of authentic history. 

I do not for a moment doubt that the writer of the letter which has 
called forth this paper sincerely believed that he was correct in assuming 
the Nehemiah of Zerubbabel to be identical with Nehemiah the Tirshatha, 
the son of Hachaliah. I cannot, however, but think that, if he will 
once more examine the sacred writers in reference to this subject, he 
will not refuse to allow that he was in error when he penned the follow- 
ing assertion: —“ Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, who was living in 
the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.C. 433, also sealed 
the covenant with those priests who came up from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem with Zerubbabel, as is supposed in the reign of Cyrus. Cyrus 
must have died, therefore, later than B.c. 530.” 

A Constant READER. 





CHRONOLOGY OF OUR LORD’S LAST PASSOVER. 
To the Editor of “The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—In your number for October you inserted a paper from “* H. C.” 
on the chronology of our Lord’s last Passover. ‘H. C.” holds that 
Jesus Christ kept the Passover in the year in which he was crucified ; 
that ‘the three earlier Evangelists speak only of the Lord’s Passover;” 
and that “ John speaks only of that of the nation generally;” and that 
the hour appointed by God for the sacrifice of the Passover lamb was 
after six p.m. 

From each of these views I differ. In John i. 29, John the Baptist 
says of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world,” and in 1 Cor. v. 7, St. Paul says, ‘“ Even Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed for us; therefore let us keep the feast.” It 
also appears from Mark xiv. 12; xv. 25, 34, that Jesus was crucified 
on the day on which the Jews killed the Passover, and that about the 
ninth hour, that is, about three p.m., he gave up the ghost. Further, 
St. John says of the Jews who led Jesus to the hall of judgment, “ It 
was early, and they themselves went not into the judgment hall, lest 
they should be defiled, but that they might eat the Passover,’ John 
xviii. 28. From this it is evident not only that the Jews had not eaten 
the Passover lamb, but also that the lamb could not have been slain at 
that time; for, if it had been slain, it must also have been eaten; for 





has been censured for the romantic, exaggerated, and improbable narrative it gives. 
It is asserted that Alexander said, upon reading it, that he should be glad to come 
to life again for some time to see what reception the historian’s work met with.” 
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the command was, ‘‘ They shall eat the flesh in that night,” and, “ Ye 
shall let nothing of it remain until the morning,” (Exodus xii. 8, 10). 

It also appears from Josephus (Wars, vi. 9,3), that in the time of 
Nero the Jews at their Passover slew their sacrifices from the ninth to 
the eleventh hour, that is, from three to five p.m. Nor is there an 
reason to suppose that they slew them at a different hour in the time of 
Tiberius when Jesus Christ was crucified. It also appears from Exodus 
xii. 6, that the Passover lamb was to be slain between the two evenings. 
It also appears from Josephus (dnt., iii. 10, 3), that the Passover lamb 
was slain by the Jews on the fourteenth of Nisan, when the moon was 
in Aries. 

Further, in Exodus xii. 3, 5, 6, the command was, ‘‘In the tenth 
day of this month they shall take to them every man a lamb.” “ Your 
lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the first year: ye shall take it 
out from the sheep, or from the goats.” ‘And ye shall keep it up 
until the fourteenth day of the same month, and the whole assembly of 
the congregation of Israel shall kill it between the two evenings.” 

Thus to constitute a Passover lamb it was not only to be killed on 
the fourteenth day, but also to be taken out from among its fellows on 
the tenth day of the month. It has already been noticed that Jesus 
Christ was crucified on the day on which the Jews killed the Passover, 
that is, on the fourteenth day of Nisan. It shall be shewn that he was 
also taken out from among his fellows on the tenth day. According to 
St. Mark, the day on which “they brought the colt to Jesus, and cast 
their garments on him, and he sat upon him, and many spread their 
garments in the way, and others cut down branches off the trees and 
strewed them on the way, and they that went before and they that fol- 
lowed, cried, saying, Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord,” must have been the tenth day of the month. 

Thus Mark (xi. 11), says, “ Jesus entered into Jerusalem.” ‘ And 
now the eventide was come, he went out unto Bethany with the twelve.” 
Let this be the tenth day, or Monday. In ver. 12 it is said, ‘* And on 
the morrow, when they were come from Bethany, he was hungry,” ete. 
This would be the eleventh day, or Tuesday ; and in ver. 19, it is said, 
‘* And when even was come, he went out of the city.” This would be 
the evening of Tuesday. In ver. 20, it is said, ‘‘ And in the morning 
as they passed by, they saw the fig-tree dried up from the roots.” This 
would be the morning of the twelfth day, or Wednesday. The next 
mention of time by St. Mark is in xiv. 1, “After two days was the 
feast of the Passover and unleavened bread.” This would be the thir- 
teenth day, or Thursday; and in ver. 12, it is said, “ And the first day 
of unleavened bread, when they killed the Passover, his disciples said 
unto him, Where wilt thou that we go and prepare, that thou mayest 
eat the Passover?” This would be the fourteenth day, or Friday, 
that is, on the assumption that the public entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
was on the tenth day, or Monday. 

But the day on which they killed the Passover must have been the 
fofrteenth day, and hence the public entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
must have been on the tenth day, and the homage thus paid to Jesus 
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may therefore well be regarded as the taking out the lamb from the 


sheep. 
The order of these days may be better seen by the following table: — 
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On reference to the several gospels, it will be seen, that St. Mark is 
the only one of the four evangelists who gives the complete succession 
of the days from the public entry of Jesus into Jerusalem to his resur- 
rection; and by this mode of placing the events of this week in the day 
in which they respectively occurred, according to St. Mark, it appears 
that the public entry of Jesus into Jerusalem was five days before the 
Passover. But it appears from John xii. 12, that it was the day after 
Jesus came to Bethany; and in xii. 1, St. John expressly states that 
Jesus came to Bethany six days before the Passover. Thus St. John 
gives a most undesigned, but most striking confirmation to the chro- 
nology of St. Mark in regard to this holy week. 

It should also be noticed that the Jewish day began at six p.m., and 
thus when it is said in Mark xiv. 17, of the day in which they killed 
the Passover, ‘‘and in the evening he cometh with the twelve,” this 
must be understood as having taken place on the Thursday evening 
after sixp.m. Farther: at the supper this evening, “ Jesus took bread, 
and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, saying, This is my 
body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. Likewise 
also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the new testament in my 
blood which is shed for you” (Luke xxii. 19). In this we have plain 
directions as to how the apostles were to keep the Paschal Feast, in 
which Jesus Christ was to be the Passover Lamb, and it is given by 
St. Luke immediately after the saying of Jesus, “I will not any more 
eat of this Passover, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” St. 
Paul also taught the Corinthians that they were to keep the Christian 
feast with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth (1 Cor. v. 8). 
From all this it must clearly follow that Jesus Christ is most truly to 
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be regarded as our Passover Lamb. Hence we must believe that he 
fulfilled all that was said of the Passover Lamb in Exodus xii. Hence 
the hour at which Jesus Christ gave up the ghost must be held to fix 
the meaning of the command in Exodus xii. 6, that the Lamb was to be 
killed between the two evenings. It has been shewn that Jesus gave 
up the ghost about three p m., that is, between twelve at noon and six 
p-m., and this must be the meaning of the command in Exodus. Espe- 
cially must we hold this, when on the authority of Josephus it is evident 
that the hour at which Jesus gave up the ghost, was the hour at which 
the Passover Lamb of the Jews was at that time wont to be sacrificed, 
In opposition to this extraordinary testimony, ‘‘H. C.” holds that 
‘* between the two evenings” must mean after six p.m. Hence also it 
must follow that the supper which Jesus Christ partook of with his apos- 
tles, the evening before his crucifixion, could not have been the keeping of 
the Passover. For no lamb which might have been partaken of at that 
supper could have been sacrificed on the day and also at the hour a 
pointed by God for the sacrifice of the Passover Lamb. If it had been 
slain on the proper day, it must have been slain at the wrong hour, or 
if it had been slain at the right hour, that is before six p.m., it must 
have been slain at the least on the day before. At all events, it must 
have been slain many hours before Jesus was crucified. 

It is true, “ Jesus sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare us 
the Passover, that we may eat; and they made ready the Passover. 
And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the twelve apostles 
with him. And he said unto them, With desire I have desired to eat 
this Passover with you before I suffer: for I say unto you, I will not 
any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God” 
(Luke xxii. 8, 13).¢ Here is the expression of a strong desire to par- 
take of the Passover, but no positive statement that the repast to which 
Jesus sat down with his twelve apostles was the Passover. In like 
manner, Jesus said, ‘‘ Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from 
me: nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done” (Luke xxii. 42), 
and in regard to this prayer, the will of Jesus was not granted; and in 
regard to his desire to partake of the Passover, it has been shewn that 
it could not have been granted if his approaching crucifixion was to be 
considered as the sacrifice of the Passover Lamb. Nor is the statement 
of St. Luke as to the desire of Jesus to partake of the Passover at all 
inconsistent with the supposition that Jesus had not at that time par- 
taken of it. His mention of the fulfilment of the Passover in the 
kingdom of God may also have reference to his approaching crucifixion 
as being the sacrifice of the true Passover Lamb, which taketh away 
the sin of the world, and of which the Passover Lamb which had been 
slain from the time of Moses had been a continued figure or shadow. 
And if the Passover Lamb of the Jews were a figure or shadow of Jesus 
Christ as the true Passover Lamb, it would have been strange, if in the 





* In Luke xxii. 15, the desire of Jesus to partake of the Passover is expressed by 
éreObunoa, and in Matt. xiii. 17; Luke xv. 16; xvi. 21; xvii. 22; James iv. 2; 
Rev. ix. 6, émiOuyéw is used to express a desire not gratified. 
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very year in which the true Passover Lamb was to be slain, the Jews 
vi fm permitted so to fall into error, that the shadow agreed not with 
the substance in so important a particular as the hour of the day at 
which the Passover Lamb was to be slain. Happily, the custom of the 
Jews at the time was such that the shadow agreed exactly with the 
substance. 

Hence there is no reason for supposing with ‘‘H. C.” that ‘ the 
three earlier evangelists speak only of the Lord’s Passover,” and that 
“John speaks only of that of the nation generally.” All the four 
evangelists evidently refer to one and the same Passover, which was 
kept by the Jews, and at which Jesus Christ was sacrificed as the true 
Passover Lamb. 

The strictness with which Jesus also fulfilled the law as to the first 
fruits may also be noticed. According to Leviticus xxiii. 6, 7, 11, and 
Josephus, Ant., iii., 10, 5, the sheaf of the first fruits was to be offered 
on the morrow after the Sabbath, which was the first day of the feast of _ 
unleavened bread, that is, the morrow after the fifteenth day of Nisan, 
that is, the first fruits were to be offered on the sixteenth day of Nisan; 
and as the crucifixion of Jesus Christ was on the fourteenth of Nisan, 
his resurrection, which was after three days, or on the third day from 
the crucifixion, must also have been on the sixteenth of Nisan. Hence 
in the year of the crucifixion, the sheaf of the first fruits must have 
been offered on the day of the resurrection; and thus St. Paul says of 
Jesus, ‘* Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first fruits 
of them that slept” (1 Cor. xv. 20). 

FRANKE PARKER. 





THE EUCHARISTIC BLESSING. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—Allow me to say a few words on the observations made by your 
correspondent ‘* D. E,” with reference to the language of St. Paul when 
he is describing the Christian Eucharist. 

Your correspondent says that the words, ‘70 rorjpiov tis eboyias 
© edNoyoouev” are incorrectly translated in the Authorized Version, 
which should be rendered ‘‘the cup of the blessing which we bless,” 
because here is evidently an allusion to the thanksgiving cup at the 
Paschal feast, so called because then the Jews gave thanks for the 
meal. Granting such to be the case, of which indeed there can be no 
doubt, it does not follow that the words cannot be relied upon to shew 
that at the celebration of the Eucharist it was the apostolic habit to 
bless the elements. The insertion of the article ‘‘ may ” be correct, 
but does not seem to affect the argument. The Christian Eucharist is 
no doubt based upon the Jewish as to the essentials of the action, but 
if the reasoning of your correspondent be correct, St. Paul must mean 
the Jewish cup and nothing else! In what sense could that cup be 
Kovwvia To0 almutos tod Xpiovod? ~=In none possibly. And in the 
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eleventh chapter of the first of Corinthians, St. Paul declares, “ As 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s 
death till he come.” The insertion of the article therefore cannot make 
the slightest difference. But St. Paul does say, “the cup of blessing 
WHICH WE BLESS.” Now as the whole assembly of Christians in one 
house or room could “not have simultaneously ” blessed the cup, it 
follows that it must have been done by one of those who were “ set 
over them in the Lord,” and as the Apostle of the Gentiles did nothing 
but what he “ received ”’ from the Lord, we are quite justified in believ- 
ing that our Divine Redeemer blessed the wine at the institution of the 
Last Supper, and if the wine, the “ bread” also! 

I should be sorry to have it imagined that I have the slighest inten- 
tion of wresting any portion of the Scriptures from their true and legi- 
timate meaning, but may there not be some grounds for supposing that 
Melchisedek was a type of our Lord in a way to which St. Paul makes 
no allusion in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In Genesis we read (chap, 
xiv. 18) that ‘‘ he brought forth bread and wine, that he was the priest 
(15) of the most high God, and that he blessed Abram. ‘‘ Blessing no 
doubt is peculiarly ¢he office of the priest, but in the case of Melehise- 
dek was this any reason that he should “ bring forth bread and wine?” 
Apparently none, except that he was the type of ‘him who did so” at 
the institution of the Eucharist. Allow this suggestion, and the lan- 
guage of St. Paul is still more clearly brought out. 

In conclusion, as is well observed by Olshausen in his commentary, 
‘were there in the Lord’s Supper no other communion with Christ” 
but in spirit, it would have been denominated only cowwvia rod Xprotob, 
not 70d aipatos, to} owpatos 700 Xpistod. How forcible this reasoning 
is, must appear from the language of Baxter, in his Reformed Liturgy, 
which may have weight with some of your readers. In that form of public 
worship, after the minister has recited the words of institution, then let 
him say, ‘‘ This bread and wine being set apart and consecrated to this 
holy use by God’s appointment, are now no common bread and wine, 
but sacramentally the body and blood of Christ.” The same expres- 
sion is again introduced in a subsequent prayer. 


I remain, etc., 
Nov. 8th, 1861. H. P. 


[Here we must close this discussion.—Eps. J..8.L.] 





REMARKS ON A NEW VERSION OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—A few words on a rendering of some passages in the “New 
Translation of the Book of Job,” inserted in the number of the J. S. L. 
for July, 1861, in which the author has used the word 6/ess instead of 
curse, as in the Authorized Version. 

Now, Boothroyd in his translation of the Bible no doubt asserts 
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that a sense has there been given to 7 which he confidently affirms it 
never has in the Scriptures; nor has it, he says, the sense of “cursing” 
in any of the cognate dialects. Of this latter assertion I can say 
nothing, but to affirm that it has not the meaning of “ cursing” as 
rendered in our version, cannot be borne out. The word in its primary 
meaning, according to Gesenius, signifies “‘in genua procubuit,” and 
to kneel is an act which may imply either the imploration of a blessing, 
or the imprecation of a curse. In Hebrew, as Mr. Carey observes in 
his excellent translation of this book, the sense must be determined by 
the context; in Latin, and its more modern languages, by the addition 
of a qualifying preposition to the word in its first and most natural 
sense. Thus, from the Latin “ precor,” I pray, comes im-precor, I 
imprecate, or curse. But as there is not this qualification in the Hebrew, 
we must (as has been observed) be guided by the context, the only 
method by which we can discover whether the terms blessing or cursing 
are to be adopted. Now, in the “ New Translation of Job,” the author 
differing from the Authorized Version, renders chap. i., ver. 5, “‘ Perhaps 
my sons have sinned, and blessed the gods in their heart,” which may 
mean, “have secretly given themselves up to idolatrous thoughts and 
practices.” Now, this book being confessedly of great antiquity, the 
question would turn upon whether pvity ever has the signification of 
“false” as well as the “true God,” at such a period. This being 
doubtful, would it not have been better to adhere to the meaning assigned 
in our own translation ? 

But in chap. xi., ver. 9, there is yet a stronger reason for adhering 
to the usual reading. The new translation renders, ‘‘ And his wife saith 
to him, ‘Still thou keepest hold on thine integrity; 6/ess God, and 
die.’” Now, how the wife of Job could first exhort him to bless God, 
and then to abandon himself to despair, does not seem easy to be re- 
conciled; especially when we consider his reply, ‘‘ As one of the foolish 
women speaketh, thou speakest.” Surely the first part of her advice 
was not that of a foolish woman, if we adopt the new rendering. But 
in the Authorized Version, supposing we adopt the word “ curse,” the 
reproof and resignation of Job are all appropriate. ‘‘ What, shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ?” Here 
the whole verse is in harmony. 

Again, in verse 5 of the same chapter, the adoption of the word 
bless” induces a still more striking incongruity : ‘‘ Nevertheless, send 
forth, I pray thee, thine hand, and strike against his bone, and against 
his flesh; if not, to thy face he will d/ess thee.” I pass by an un- 
pleasant awkwardness of expression in the attempt to be very literal, 
but must protest against putting such “inconsequential” language into 
the mouth even of the great adversary of mankind; who would never 
have asked permission to tempt Job had he been sure that such trials 
would have been received with such a spirit of resignation. Here, as 
usual, the Authorized Version is consistent and appropriate in language: 
“ But put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his flesh, and 
he will curse thee to thy face.” Fair criticism and common sense must 
reject any other version than this. 
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In conclusion, we cannot, I think, assume that because there are 
several different meanings or shades of meaning in a Hebrew word, we 
may, without very mature considerations, adopt an ‘‘ unusual” render. 
ing. The Authorized Version may not be perfect, but "perhaps we are 
hardly aware of the amount of judgment and discrimination which the 
translators brought to their work. Philological knowledge is more 
accurate now than in their time, but in vigour of mind we may still 
pronounce them equal, if not superior, to our own scholars. 


Yours faithfully, 
August 14th, 1861. H. P. 





To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—In the July number of your Journal I noticed a new translation 
of the Book of Job, which in your last number was stated to be the 
work of Mr. Robert Young, of Edinburgh, who, it would appear, is 
about to publish a new translation of the entire Scriptures. If such a 
work were executed by competent scholars, who would adhere as far as 
possible to the rendering of the Authorized Version, it would no doubt 
be of very considerable value. As my sole object in writing to you is 
a love of truth, I trust you will not refuse to give insertion to a few 
critical remarks on Mr. Young's version of the Book of Job. 

I do not know whether Mr. Young professes to reject the Masoretic 
punctuation, but, as will be seen, many of his translations are needlessly 
in direct opposition to it, while some are untenable on any principles of 
Hebrew grammar. For such of your readers as may not be acquainted 
with the results of modern scholarship, [ may mention that the ques- 
tion as to the value of the points has long since been set at rest. No 
modern scholar now affects to despise them. The via media has been 
reached, between the superstitious reverence for the points held by the 
great scholars of the Reformation, and the still more absurd vagaries of 
the anti-punctuist school. The punctuation is indeed a traditional inter- 
pretation, but it is the very best and oldest tradition that we know. The 
Masorites have preserved to us the correct method of reading Hebrew, as 
proved by a comparison of the cognate languages, and their punctuation 
is not to be departed from, except in cases where a critical examination 
may shew that it is incorrect. Especially, I would say, in cases where 
the article is expressed by the Masoretic punctuation, there ought to be 
very decided grounds for departure from it. Without any further pre- 
amble, I must proceed in medias res, simply observing that I shall pass 
by those passages concerning which it may be remarked, ‘‘adhue sub 
judice lis est.” 

In chap. i., therefore, and in several passages in chap. ii., I pass by 
Mr. Young’s translation of spa by “bless.” Independently, however, 
of the correctness or incorrectness of that rendering, his translation of 
verse 5, ‘‘ perhaps my sons have sinned, and blessed the gods in their 
heart,” and of ver. 22, where again he supposes ovx to refer to idols, is 
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indefensible. For in chap. i. ver. 1 we meet with onx without the 
article used in reference to Jehovah. Indeed there is no passage in the 
opening chapters of Job where ox is clearly used with the article. (On 
the phrase orn mn, see Ges. Gr., § 109, 1, and on ov, § 23, 2). 
Even onten, if used, might well refer to God; but as the text stands, 
there is not the smallest ground for supposing that the true God is 
designated in some passages, and false gods in others.—Chap. i. 8, 
“Hast thou set thine heart against my servant Job” (the italics are 
mine). A needless attempt at literality. The Hebrew means to set 
the heart on a thing either for good or evil. Here better rendered 
‘‘considered,” as our Authorized Version, for ty 25 nw is the same as 
5a or. Compare the reading of the Samaritan codex in Deut. xxxii. 
46, where b> ty 5 yow is read in a good sense, instead of x5 5 ‘w, which 
is the reading of the Hebrew MSS.—Ver. 22, “In all this Job sinned 
not, nor gave praise to the gods.” One may well ask, was he ever 
tempted to do so? which does not appear even from Mr. Young’s version. 
Here Mr. Young most unwarrantably alters =n into nyen; myen signifies 
folly, under which name impiety is frequently spoken of in Scripture 
(vide Ges. Thes., pp. 1515—1516). Our Authorized Version is not 
bad: ‘‘nor charged God foolishly ;” though Conant’s rendering is better : 
“nor uttered folly against God.” The LXX., Symm., Vulg., Syr. 
(quoad sensum), all agree with the reading of the Hebrew MSS. 

Chap. iv. 2. ‘‘Should we try a word with thee.” This translation 
is wrong, unless meant to be a free rendering. The Hebrew is literally, 
“can one attempt a word with thee.” If the Hebrew were pointed 
no, it would be rendered as Mr. Young has done, but the verb is not 
found in the kal conjugation which that would be (viz., first pers. pl. 
fut.). The present reading rox is the third pers. pret. piel, with the 
interrog. particle. Our Authorized Version’s rendering is similar to that 
of Mr. Young’s, but is evidently a free rendering.—Verse 18. ‘“‘ Nor in 
his messengers setteth praise.” Here again we have an alteration of 
the text, for Mr. Young must, we suppose, substitute instead of rnp, 
which is the reading of the MSS., the common nym, The ordinary 
reading is fairly explained by our Authorized Version, ‘‘ his angels he 
charged with folly,” i.e., with imperfect knowledge and wisdom. On 
the form and meaning of niqn, see Ges. Thes., p. 382, and his Lez. 
Man. 

Chap. v. 5. “ While the thirsty have swallowed up their strength.” 
Mr. Young has here followed the ancient interpreters, as the LXX., 
Vulg., Syr., etc., in their explanation of the word og, which they con- 
sidered to be, i.g., owoy. This derivation however is destitute of 
analogies. oy is preferably regarded by modern scholars as a noun, of 


the form pry, from ons, Arabic . 3, to bind, cognate to om, signifying a 
snare, as in chap. xviii. 9, where 'the parallel word is me, which indis- 
putably has that meaning,— 


‘‘ The trap seizes him by the heel ; 
The snare takes fast hold of him.” 
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Where Mr. Young has again, rather absurdly,— 


“ A snare seizeth on the heel; 
The thirsty prevail against him.” 

Our A. V.’s rendering “robber” is adopted from the Targum. 
Ver. 7. ‘* But man to misery is born, and the sparks go as high as a 
bird.” I can see no sense in the passage so rendered. The Hebrew, 
whether read with or without the points, cannot be so translated. 
is the inf. const. after +r (if mv were substituted it would be the inf. 
abs., but with no change of meaning). The sense is, ‘ make high 
their flight.” Compare Ges. Gr., § 139, 1, and rem. 1. What is 
meant by the mu», lit., “sons of flame,” or “ sons of lightning,” is 
much disputed. The phrase has been explained as meaning sparks, so 
the Targum, the Jewish commentators, whom our A. V. follows, Ewald, 
Conant, etc.; as meaning arrows, as Schultens; and lastly, which is 
rather preferable, with the old versions and Gesenius, as denoting birds 
of prey; compare the epithet, yrw nm, ‘sons of pride,” as applied to 
beasts of prey, chap. xxviii. 8; xli. 26 (Engl. Ver. xli. 34).—Verse 13. 
“ And the counsel of the wrestling ones hath been hastened.” This in 
the context conveys no sense, and appears adopted for the sake of 
novelty. nos, according to the more common usage of the verb, sig- 
nifies ** the crafty,” “the deceitful.” ‘‘ Hath been hastened,” rather, 
‘is precipitate;” i.e., being hastily executed, it is frustrated. Comp. 
the use of the niphal participle in Isaiah xxxii. 4. 

By Mr. Young’s rendering of wx by “ mortal man”? in chap. v. 17 
and other places, he shews his unacquaintance with the results of modern 
philology. Formerly indeed this was the meaning assigned to the 
word, which was supposed to be derived from the verb wx, ¢o be sick. 
The fact is, that ws and wing are in reality the same (although the old 
lexicographers used to consider the former a name of honour, the latter 
of dishonour) wy being softened for wx (Chald. wx). This appears 
especially from the feminine mx with its pl. ow, the Chald. fem. xpx, 


0. y 
which sometimes has the forms xnny, xan, Syr., {2d}, as well as from 
a comparison of all the forms in Arabic, Ethiopic, Samaritan, and 
Pheenician.—Chap. vi. 6, 
“Eaten is an unsavoury thing without salt ? 
Or is there sense in the drivel of dreams ?” 

I leave your readers to judge respecting the elegance of this trans- 
lation, but I would note that here again Mr. Young alters the text to 
render his translation admissible; he must read rittn instead of mnin. 
The context shews plainly enough that something edible must be sig- 
nified. Of the versions the only one that lends the least support to 
Mr. Young’s translation is the LXX., who have con yetua ev pypace 
xevots, possibly reading rib, but more likely paraphrasing the whole 
sentence. The rendering of our A. V. is most probably correct, “is 
there any taste in the white of an egg,” which is supported by the 
Targum and the Rabbins, and among the moderns adopted by De 
Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, Conant, ete. (But see Gesenius’ Thes. and 
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Lex.).—Verse 13. ‘‘ Though substance has been driven from me.” In- 
dependently of the unsuitableriess of this rendering to the context, it 
may be noted that rrenn is never used in the sense of substance. The 
root is mw, and bears the idea of setting up. ‘‘ Wisdom,” the rendering 
of our A. V., is admissible, but not suitable to the passage, where the 
signification of recovery seems preferable.—Verse 14. ‘To the despiser 
of his friend there is shame.” The phrase wyy2 op) cannot grammati- 
cally mean, ‘‘to the despiser of his friend.” pon has the signification 
of melting, whence in niphal it is used in the sense of to become faint. 
The kal (inf. const.) is found in a neuter sense in Isaiah x. 18, pop? 
pp, “ as when an armour-bearer fainteth.” Therefore op, whether as a 
participle or adjective, must be “ one who faints,” not ‘one who causes 
to faint.”” How then can Mr. Young derive the idea of despising from 
the word? Our A. V. is in this passage also tolerably correct. Conant 
renders the passage well: ‘ kindness from his friend is due to the des- 
pairing.” Chap. vi. 18, is thus rendered,— 
“ Turn aside do the paths of their way ; 
They ascend into emptiness and are lost!” 

There is no sense in this verse so translated, especially if viewed in 
connexion with the whole passage. The A. V. in this verse is also 
incorrect. nimx, here rendered “ paths” by Mr. Young (in common 
with the A. V.), is rendered by him in the next verse travellers (A. V. 
“troops’’). ms means a way, and is used poetically for travellers 
(comp. Job xxxi. 32), which is the sense in both ver. 18 and 19 alike. 
The “travellers of their way” (the suffix o— referring to the troops 
mentioned in ver. 16), are those that take the course of these streams, 
and turn aside in order to come across them, but by so doing they go 
up into the desert (xm2), and these streams having dried up, they 
perish. (On this use of the const., vide Ges. Gr., § 116, 2.) So 
Prof. Conant, and, among the older interpreters, Cappellus. Gesenius, 
with Ewald, Hirzel, ete., would read rims, caravans, in which case the 
suffix in o> would refer to the caravans, and ‘ would be the accusa- 
tive of place, instead of the genitive as in the pointed text. The mean- 
ing would be then slightly different: ‘The caravans wend their way 
towards them; they go up into the desert and perish.” But such a 
change is not necessary. What meaning Mr. Young considers the 
passage to have, I cannot divine. Ver. 27. Here we have another 
questionable translation :— 

“ Anger on the fatherless ye cause to fall, 
And are strange to your friend !”’ 
The first clause ought to be rendered: ‘‘ Even for the orphan ye would 
cast lots;” for mx is the conjunction, and it is harsh to view it as a 
noun “anger.” The usus loquendi makes us prefer to consider the 
passage as referring to the casting of lots, though Mr. Young’s version 
is possible. His rendering, however, of the second clause is most cer- 
tainly erroneous; m> is most clearly ¢o dig, and how the idea of strange- 
ness can by any possibility be derived from it baffles comprehension. 
Our A. V. simply and correctly renders the second clause: ‘and ye dig 
a pit for your friend.” —Ver. 28. “ And, now, begin, look upon me,— 
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even to your face do I lie.”” No such vulgarism is to be found in Job; 
such a rendering is opposed as well to the laws of Hebrew syntax as to 
those of the accentuation. in and v2 are connected by the accents, 
and express one idea, either, begin to look, or consent to look (vide Ges. 
Gr., § 139, 3, 6). Again, ox never has the meaning of even ; it is pro- 
perly ‘if,’ and is used as a sort of negative particle like Lat. num. 
Prof. Conant renders: ‘For I will not speak falsely to your face.” 
Better however is the A. V. rendering: ‘It is evident unto you if [ 
lie.’ Similarly Gesenius: ‘ Ante oculos vestros erit (i. e., manifestum 
erit), num mentitus sim,” and Lee, who translates the verse: ‘‘ But 
now look favourably upon me, and it shall appear to your faces if I 
lie,” unnecessarily supplying my. 

Chap. vii. 12. ‘‘ He taketh away in my talking my couch.” mz, 
although often used in the signification of to speak, has also in several 
passages the meaning of fo sing, and is used here and in Psalm lv. 2 
in a bad sense, to complain, as in ver. 11, “I will complain in the 
bitterness of my soul,” where Mr. Young has, ‘I will talk,” ete. What 
sense is there in Mr. Young’s translation? »a5~ +riva wer is in parallel- 
ism to *ww »xnmn, ‘My bed shall comfort me,” and must mean, ‘‘ My 
couch shall bear my complaint,” i. e., lighten it. 

Chap. ix. 15. ‘ For my judgment I make supplication.” Here we 
have an unnecessary change in the text which quite obscures the sense 
of the passage. For Mr. Young must read epwn, my judgment, instead 
of vopdin, ‘‘my opponent” (not my judge, as A. V. has it). God is 
regarded in the passage as at once an opponent in the suit, and the 
judge of the cause. wd is a judge; wptin, one who goes to law with 
another, an opponent. Exactly the same distinction exists between the 


Arabic ple and pS lave, (Vide Ges. Thes., p. 1464. In his Lez. 


Manuale, Gesenius has incorrectly viewed the two participles as iden- 
tical in meaning.) —Ver. 27, 


“ Though I say, I forget my talking, I forsake my corner, 
And I brighten up ?” 
Is this intelligible to any one? I pass by here the rendering of +r», and 
the unwarrantable division of the members of the sentence. In chap. 
x. 1, Tm mae (rendered there by Mr. Young, “I leave off my talking 
to myself” !!!) means metaphorically, I will not restrain my com- 
plaining, as contrasted with '» nrooe in the present verse. Similarly 
‘» mae is literally ‘J let loose my face,” i. e., from being contracted into 
wrinkles, i.e., I will be joyous. Compare the Arabic phrase bow. 
é=o\| one with a joyful countenance, lit., “stretched out of face.” 
The alteration of »p, as in the text, into », “my corner,” is absurd. 
The simple meaning of the passage is,— 
“ Tf I say, I will forget my complaint, 
I will relax my countenance and be joyous.” 


Ver. 32. “ But if a man like myself, I would answer him.” How can 
Mr. Young defend this rendering? The Hebrew is, 12> we x», “for 
he is not man like me.” 
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Chap. xv. 12. ‘And why are thine eyes high.” I suppose Mr. 
Young must read here por, which Dr. 8. Davidson (in his Revision of 
the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament) says is the reading of one MS., 
and probably of the Vulgate. It is however very questionable whether 
the translation of the Vulgate, attonitos habes oculos, does really sup- 
port this reading. The LXX. have not understood the rare word por. 


However there is but little difficulty. The Syriac has rightly explained 
it by yaad SOO, and so has the Targum, the verb on being by 


a common transposition equivalent to wm, which is in use in Arabic, 
Syriac, and Chaldee in the sense of to wink with the eyes in insolence 
and pride, which rendering suits the parallelism in the verse, and is the 
reading of by far the greater number of Hebrew MSS. As it is the 
more difficult reading, it is more likely to be correct than yom, which 
is the reading of many MSS. Ver. 24,— 
“ Adversity and distress terrify him, 
They prevail over him as a king ready for the boaster !” 

What sense it is possible to extract from this translation, or by 
what alchemy Mr. Young extracts the meaning of ‘‘ boaster” from the 
arat Ney. wr2, are mysteries to me. If the difficult reading wr be 


retained, we must with Gesenius refer it to a root +n, t.g., Arab. pes 
to be disturbed, troubled, and -yv> will mean “‘ dat¢/e,” as our A. V., 
the Vulg., Syr., with Lee and the majority of commentators, translate it. 
The conjecture of Hupfeld is worth consideration, i.e., to read yr1r3), in 
which case the idea would be that trouble and distress make the wicked 
afraid, and overcome them as a king who is skilled in the use of the 
javelin.—Ver. 27, 
“For he hath covered his face with his fat, 
And maketh mouths over his confidence.” 
The latter clause is incorrect, and conveys a poor sense; mm» cannot 
possibly be the plural of mp, @ mouth; the » is radical, and the root 
ase 


clearly oxn or op, Arab. ax, to be fat; whence my, “ fatness;” ow is 


used in Chaldee in the sense of mouth, but not in Hebrew. Mr. Young’s 
translation destroys the parallelism. o> might mean confidence, which is 
the meaning adopted by Lee, who renders the clause ‘‘ and made wealth 
[lit., fatness] Ais confidence.” But the view of Gesenius is decidedly 
preferable that '> signifies the Joins. Conant correctly translates the 
passage, in sense agreeing with our A. V.,— 
“ Because he covered his face with h‘s fatness, 
And gathered fat upon his loins.” 

In chap. xvii. 9 Mr. Young’s rendering, ‘“ and dumb are they all,” 
unnecessarily sets at nought not only the punctuation, but the verse 
division of the Masorites. The Hebrew is pip ohn, or (as read by 
many MSS. and edd.) vip omy, both having the same signification, 
though it is better, with Heiligstedt and Conant, to retain the former 
rendering on account of the paronomasia. ox or ope is an adversative 
particle signifying ‘ but.” Mr. Young would, I suppose, alter the text 
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to ohn, but the rendering oy or one suits the context, is that of all the 
Hebrew MSS., and is supported by the ancient versions, as the LXX., 
the Vulg. Syr., ete. 

Mr. Young’s translation of chap. xviii. 15, is so incomprehensible 
that I must give his rendering of ver. 14 as well. The italics are 
Mr. Young’s.— 

“« Drawn away from his tent is his confidence— 
And that causeth him to step to the king of terrors ! 
That dwelleth in his tent—out of his provender ; 
Scattered over his habitation is sulphur !’’ 
What does Mr. Young mean by “‘ out of his provender?” It would be 
waste of time to argue against such a translation—any tyro in Hebrew 
ought to know that %y9 is a common adverbial expression, signifying in 


that not or so that not, so the Syr., a4 0. 1% ‘an is simply “so 


that it is none of his.” The Authorized Version’s rendering, ‘‘ because 
it is none of his,” is admissible, but does not so well suit the context. 
Chap. xix. 25, Mr. Young renders: — 
‘* That ‘I have known my living redeemer— 

That at last for the dust he riseth ! 

And after my skin hath compassed this body, 

Even from my flesh shall I see God!’ ” 
The translation “ my living redeemer” is wrong, as in that case the 
Hebrew would have been mm yx, and not as in the text nw. Our 
A. V. is correct in making » the predicate: ‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” If, in his rendering of the second clause, Mr. Young 
supposes the dust to mean our mortal bodies, and the clause to refer to 
‘the redemption of the body,” he is greatly mistaken. ey ty can be 
nothing else than ‘upon the earth,” i. e., on the earth, or upon the 
ground. See Gesenius’ Thes. or Lex. Man.  'y op can never mean 
**to arise for a thing,” to deliver. Our A. V. is here again sufficiently 
correct; ‘‘and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the earth.” 
Mr. Young’s rendering of the third clause is equally erroneous; ~y 
‘*my skin”’ cannot be the nominative to wp, and the meaning of destroy- 
ing is the only suitable meaning here. I cannot now enter into an 
examination of the meaning of the two latter clauses; I refer your readers 
for such to the pages of Lee and Conant, which are, especially the latter, 
the best books on Job available to the English reader. 

Here I would stop, not for lack of mistakes to comment on, but lest I 
should be too tedious. I have not noticed one tithe of the mis- 
translations even in these first nineteen chapters, to say nothing of the 
remainder of the book, which is even still worse translated. Mr. Young 
must make a grammar and a dictionary of the Hebrew language for 
himself, in order that his renderings may have the semblance of proba- 
bility. No one with the grammar and lexicon of Gesenius beside him 
can possibly be misled by them. The few examples that I have cited 
are sufficient to exhibit the rashness with which he ventures to make 
alterations, the sense, or rather the nonsense, he makes of many pas- 
sages, and the unheard-of meanings he assigns to Hebrew words. By 
a reference to his version your readers may judge for themselves with 
respect to elegance of language. Were it not that his translation has 
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appeared in such a Journal as yours, I would not have considered it 
worth while to notice it. Very probably it has been inserted by inad- 
vertence in your columns. But there are so many pretenders to Hebrew 
scholarship in this day, who twist Hebrew to mean anything that suits 
their purpose, that I really think it but right for the sake of Biblical 
scholarship to say a few words on the subject. It is the comparative 
ignorance of Hebrew in our country that encourages such rash transla- 
tions. One seldom meets with so many mistakes in the case of trans- 
lations of passages of the New Testament. 

I beg, with much respect and esteem, to subscribe myself, 

Yours very truly, 
Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, Cuarves H. H. Wricar. 
Nov. 23rd, 1861. 





THE GODDESS NAN ZA. 
To the Editor of ‘‘The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Dear Sir,—In your able memoir on Naneea, in the last number of the 
Journal (p. 235), you refer to my notions of that name and the symbols 
connected with it on the coins of Kanerkes, found at Manikyala, in 
Lahore. You give a much more satisfactory account of that name than 
I have done in my book on The Lost Tribes, in which, feeling my way 
with little light, I stumbled on mistakes that would have been avoided 
had I been so fortunate as to see Thomas’s Princep’s Indian Antiquities 
soon enough. Still I feel some difficulty in fully admitting the cor- 
rectness of all your remarks on my mistakes as to Nanaia and the said 
symbols. 

Helios, in Greek characters, is found on some of the coins of 
Kanerkes, and Nanaia in similar characters on other coins. No doubt 
Helios is the sun, and you give good reason for believing that Nanaia is 
the moon. Both, however, are, I presume, to be regarded as emble- 
matical of derived power. The opposing dynasties of the Brahmins are 
derived, as they say, from the sun and the moon, and probably Ka- 
nerkes, by assuming both on his coins, claimed descent from both. 
Presuming that Nanaia certainly is a name applied to the moon, it may 
yet be a compound word. My reasons for so regarding it were these— 
1. We find that Nana or Nano is the simple name, and we have no 
evidence to shew that Nanaia is the feminine form of the word. 2. 
Nana and Nano are compounded with Rao on several of Kanerkes’ 
coins, indicating the relation of the word to the royal descent of the 
king in that case. Is there not, therefore, a probability that the added 
ia may indicate the assumption of a higher relation? We know that 
divine titles were given to kings in the region over which Kanerkes 
reigned, and we also know that ia and iao, as corruptions of the Hebrew 
sacred name, were employed by the Magi and the Gnostics to designate 
the sun. Nanaia, as a compound, would then express relationship to 





« Histoire de Manicheé, par De Beausobre, tom. ii., p. 60. Quoted by Thomas 
in Ind. Ant., vol. i., p. 134. 
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Helios, and yet be understood in a higher sense by those who knew the 
original significance of the letters ia. It would not be out of keeping 
with the assumed fact that these coins belonged to fire worshippers if 
ia stood for Juh, since these letters in the Greek would be the equi- 
valent of -. 

That Nana (also written both Nanao and Nano) is not a proper name 
would appear from the circumstance that the word is often appended to 
proper names as if an honorary title. Thus we have Nana Gorind Rao 
and Nana Farnaviz, the Puna minister. In Sanscrit the word bears the 
meaning of manifold, as nanarasa—many flowered, nanaraga—many 
coloured. Rao nana Rao, inscribed on the coins of Kanerkes, there- 
fore probably signifies doubly a king, a king the offspring of a king, or 
of many a king, Rea super Rez. 

Hence it does not appear unreasonable to suppose the word nana 
to have had the same origin as the Hebrew words nun and nin. The 
LXX. write the name nun, vavy, as if familiar with that equivalent. 
That it conveyed the idea of prolificness, abundance, and progeny in 
Greek is probable, since in Syriac, Chaldee, Sanscrit, and Hebrew it 
bore such meanings; y:, piscis ab abundantia prolis dictus ; inde y, 
standing for offspring (Job xviii. 19, and Ps. Ixxiv. 8). That the 
word Nana had a Semitic origin is likely, as it was traced by Professor 
Wilson into Armenia, and by yourself into Assyria. That i, a, and o 
were interchanged the one for the other in the corrupt Greek of the 
Kanerki coins, is evident, in that mithra is spelt both mathra and 
mathro.’ There is therefore no violence in thinking that Nanaia might 
stand in this corrupt Greek for 7.° 

With regard to the symbol which you call a fire-altar, allow me to 
remark that I have traced it on a succession of coins under such varia- 
tions of form, and in separated parts, more or less complicated with 
strokes or points, and often without what you deem legs, that I am 
very doubtful of your explanation of the symbol.? Altars of stone 
are depicted so plainly on the coins of Kanerkes and others, that we 
cannot mistake them. Other altars may be depicted, but that figures 
placed like that or the supposed fire-altar, on a level with the face, are 
monograms, is generally admitted; and that they appear with their 
several parts disjointed, with certain parts on one coin, and other parts 
on other coins, seems to confirm the notion that they are monograms. 
That the symbol associated with Nanaia is not a monogram of Godama 
I am ready to grant, because there is another on the same coin which to 
me is clearly that of the last Buddha; and yet that symbol has so far 
a general resemblance to the monogram of Godama that, whether used 
in its completeness or in separate parts, it seems to point out, if not the 
name, at least some attribute pertaining to that name. The figure, 
however, which you regard as merely that of the sun, on the reverse of 





+ See Thomas’s Princep’s Indian Antigq., vol. i., p. 135. 

¢ In figs. 12, 9, plate xi., in Princep’s Historical Results, the same figure as that 
of Nanaia bears a cornucopia on the shoulder, shewing that copiousness was associated 
with that figure at a period sometime posterior to that of Kanerkes. 

4 See for example figs. 5, 11, 12, 16, 17, plate x., and figs. 9e, x., 12c, plate xi., 
Princep’s Hist. Results. 
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some of those coins, was held by Professor Wilson, and is generally held, 
to be the same as that conventionally representing Sakya, or Godama, in 
Buddhist sculptures. The name superscribed is sometimes Helios, 
sometimes Hao, sometimes Athro, the symbol which you consider a fire- 
altar being always connected with that name as well as with Nanaia, so 
that both sun and moon might symbolize Buddhistic worship. Apo- 
logizing for this claim on your attention, 
Believe me, dear Sir, most truly yours, 
Hastings, Nov., 1861. Grorce Moore. 


[We willingly insert Dr. Moore’s observations. The article referred to was 
simply an extract from the transactions of the Syro-Egyptian Society. It was based 
on 2 Mace. i. 13—15, in which Nana is feminine. The Greek form Nanaia is simply 
a modification of the Syriac or Persian Nani or Nanai to suit the grammar, and it is 
not likely that it represents the Nani-jah which our correspondent supposes, for Jah is 
as certainly masculine as the other is feminine. The compound would be unnatural. 
Nanaia was no doubt the Neith of the Egyptians, and in all its forms, as the name of 
a goddess is feminine. (See Mr. Norris on Scythic Inscriptions in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, xv. 160, and Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, p. 379.) The paper 
was actually written before we had seen Thomas’s edition of Prinsep referred to in the 
note (J.S.L., XIV., 237), but it seemed to us that that work only confirmed our views. 
The passage by Wilford alluded to in the same note, states that “ Lucian informs us 
that pilgrims from India resorted to Hierapolis in Syria; which place is called in the 
Puranas, at least as it appears to me, Mahabhaga or the station of the goddess Devi, 
with that epithet. Even to this day the Hindus occasionally visit, as I am assured, 
the two Jwalamuc’his or springs of naphtha in Cushadwipa within; the first of which, 
dedicated to the same goddess, with the epithet Anayasa, is not far from the Tigris ; 
and Strabo mentions a temple on that very spot inscribed to the goddess Anais.” The 
Sanscrit name for Hierapolis is evidently like Mabug its proper designation; and 
Anayasa is Anais or Nanaia. The occurrence of Nana or Nano in proper names, as 
in the notorious Nana Sahib of our own day, proves nothing more than the name 
Maria applied to a Spanish gentleman, and originated in religious homage. Whether 
the Hebrew nun, a fish, is related to the form nani, remains to be cleared up. As to 
the figure we called a fire-altar, our views are sustained by gentlemen very conversant 
with such matters. We all know how the symbols and deities of one religion pass 
into another usually in a modified form, and in our opinion the case of Nanza would 
furnish us some curions illustrations of the fact. The reasons for these variations are 
not all clear, but some of them are evident. The same is true of the changes of mean- 
ing and of name which these symbols and divinities underwent. We are glad that 
Dr. Moore in effect admits that Nana may represent the moon, and be the counter- 
part of Helios or the sun. The names, worship, and identification of Nanza have not 
yet received all the elucidation of which they are capable.—Eps. J. S. L.] 





THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—Being of the number of those who have felt considerable interest 
in the late discussions in your Journal respecting the route of the 
Exodus, I am desirous, with your permission, to contribute my mite 
towards the elucidation of so important a question. Having never been 
fortunate enough to have visited the peninsula of Mount Sinai, my 
information is derived chiefly from the modern books of travels; I trust, 
therefore, that any inaccuracies of statement into which I may fall will 
VOL, XIV.—NO. XXVIII. HH 
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be excused and corrected by those who are better acquainted with the 
localities. 

The richest and most fertile of the vallies, or rather ravines, of the 
peninsula is admitted to be the vale of Feiran; and in this valley are 
still existing the remains of an ancient city called Feiran by the Arabs, 
which is identified by the author of the ‘Critical Enquiry into the 
Route of the Exodus ” with the Paran of Moses. The valley of Feiran, 
or Paran, extends from the shore of the Gulf of Suez on the west, to 
the valley of the Sheikh (the broadest of all the ravines of the peninsula) 
on the east; and the whole length of the valley may be estimated at 
about thirty miles. About ten miles from the Gulf of Suez, the vale 
of Paran is joined by the Wady Mokatteb, or valley of Inscriptions, 
which comes down it from the N.W.; and it appears to be agreed by all 
those who erroneously contend that the Israelites passed through the 
valley of Paran, that their course to that valley lay through the valley 
of Inscriptions. Hence it would follow that the portion of the vale of 
Paran, traversed by the Israelites, would according to these theorists 
have been about twenty miles in length. 

To the south of the vale of Paran, near its eastern extremity, and 
not far from the remains of the city, is Mount Serbal, one of the lof- 
tiest of the peninsula mountains, the northern approach to which is 
through the ravine Aleyab. Mount Serbal, from its propinquity to 
the city of Paran, may be reasonably supposed to have been the 
Mount Paran of Scripture, and the identity of the two has been (as 
I am inclined to think) very properly assumed by the writer of the 
** Critical Enquiry.” 

The valley of Paran, from the point where it is joined by the valley 
of Inscriptions, runs in a direction from N.W. to S.E.; its course is 
between two ranges of high mountains, and through its whole length 
it is exceedingly narrow and with frequent windings. We are informed 
by Burckhardt, that the breadth of the valley, near the city of Paran, 
does not at the most exceed one hundred paces. The eastern extremity 
of the vale is filled by plantations of tamarisks, and by the finest palm- 
grove in the peninsula; the heat, especially in the summer time, is ex- 
cessive. Mr. Turner observes, in his Tour in the Levant (vol. ii., p. 
452), “The high mountains round us intercepting every breath of 
wind, we felt the heat so oppressive that we could neither eat nor 
sleep.”’ And further on, ‘‘ We still continued in the valley, which was 
so shut in by high rocks, that it being too dark to see the passage cut 
before us, we seemed always imprisoned in a quadrangle of rock. Our 
road was very stony and somewhat hilly ” (ébed., p. 454). 

To apply the preceding observations to the disputed question of the 
track of the Israelites, we must recur to one of the main points of the 
* Critical Enquiry,” that the number of men of the military age among 
the children of Israel, according to Moses, exceeded 600,000. Dr. 
Stanley has a note with respect to these numbers, which it may be 
useful to extract (Sin. and Pal., p. 24), “In spite of the difficulties 
attending upon the statement of the 600,000 armed men, as given in 
the Pentateuch, and the uncertainty always attached to attaining exact 
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statements of numbers in any ancient text, or in any calculation of this 
kind, yet the most recent and most critical investigation of this history 
inclines to adopt the numbers of 600,000 as authentic.’ —(Ewald, 
Geschichte, second edition, ii., 61, 253, 359.) 

The numbers in the received Hebrew text being assumed to be cor- 
rect (and, indeed, on a careful examination of the whole history of 
Moses, ‘it seems impossible to doubt their correctness), we are next to 
inquire what would have been the total number of the nation, including 
the women and children, the youths under twenty-one years of age, the 
old men past military service, and the whole tribe of Levi, who were not 
included in this numeration. The gross numbers of the whole com- 
munity have been variously estimated at from two millions and a half 
to three millions; and we may, perhaps, safely assume the larger num- 
bers to have been correct. Let us compare these numbers then with 
the numbers which would have been required to fill, by their line of 
march, the whole of the valley of Paran, from the southern extremity 
of the valley of Inscriptions to the eastern limits, where the vale of 
Paran joins that of the Sheikh. 

I think we may presume that in a valley generally narrow, but ooca- 
sionally enlarging its breadth, the average breadth of the line of march 
would have been accommodated rather to the narrower than the broader 
portions of the valley. Now the total number of the migrating people 
being estimated at three millions, and the length of the valley at twenty 
miles, to have caused the line of march to occupy the whole extent of 
the valley, would have required on the average about 150,000 persons 
to each mile of the ravine. Suppose them to have marched in regular 
lines, as Moses intimates (Exod. xiii. 18), and assuming the lines to have 
followed each other so close that each line in succession occupied only 
a yard in depth, the respective lines of the march would each have con- 
sisted of about eight-five persons abreast. 

When we consider the occasional ruggedness and impediments of 
the road, and the extreme heat of so narrow a valley, pent up (and in 
such a climate) from every cooling influence of the winds, it seems evi- 
dent that each individual in the march must necessarily have required 
a much more considerable space than we have above allowed them, so 
as to move with even tolerable comfort. The result seems to be that 
the people of Israel alone—men, women, and children—(exclusive of 
the cattle and of the ‘ mixed multitude” which followed or accom- 
panied them), would, while marching through the valley, have more 
than completely filled the twenty miles of its extent. 

When we add to the lines of march the “ very much cattle,” «zjvy 
mo\d\a opodpa (Sept. trans.), and the mixed multitude éxiuieros rodds 
(Sept., trans.) which accompanied the Israelites from Egypt (Exod. 
xii. 38), we may conclude that if the total numbers of Israelites had 
been merely two millions and a half, they would still with those incum- 
brances have completely filled the valley of Paran, from the spot where 
they are supposed to have entered to its eastern extremity. We may 
see from this to what absurdities those writers are reduced who con- 
duct the migrating nation into the granitic region of the Sinaitis! 
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It seems clear that when Dr. Lepsius ventured rashly to identify 
the modern Mount Serbal with the Sinai of Moses, he was influenced 
rather by that decided tendency to infidelity on religious subjects under 
which he (in common with many of the modern Egyptologers) unfor- 
tunately labours, than by any regard to the accordance of the locality 
with the criteria to be deduced from the history of Moses. Paran is 
the most fertile spot in the peninsula; and as the doctor treats with 
contempt the Mosaic narrative of the miraculous supply of manna, by 
which the people were fed for the forty years of their journeyings, he 
naturally assumes that Moses (whom he of course regards merely as a 
clever impostor) would have selected for his permanent encampment 
the most fertile position in the peninsula; and ¢hat where the best sup- 
ply of food and water was to be procured. But, if we examine the 
question upon Scriptural principles, it is sufficiently obvious from the 
preceding descriptions and calculations, that the attempt to identify the 
modern Serbal with the ancient Sinai is, of all the extravagant theories 
which ignorance has engendered, one of the wildest, the most visionary, 
the most baseless, and the most absurd. So far from its being pos- 
sible for the whole nation to have been encamped in front of Mount 
Serbal, not the hundredth part of their myriads (so far as I can com- 
prehend) could possibly have arrived at one time in sight of any part of 
the mountain. 

Rejecting, therefore, the ill-judged attempt to connect Mount Sinai 
with Mount Serbal, we may next examine an opinion which Professor 
Stanley appears to favour, that the battle of Rephidim was fought in 
the valley of Paran, and in the neighbourhood of the city of the same 
name; where (as the writer of the ‘Critical Enquiry” pointedly re- 
marks) there was scarcely room for a respectable battle of frogs and 
mice. The Professor’s words are as follows: “If we can attach any 
credence to the oldest known traditions of the peninsula, that Rephidim 
is the same as Paran, then Rephidim, ‘ the resting-places’ [this explana- 
tion of the word by the by is exceedingly doubtful], is the natural name 
for the paradise of the Bedouins in the adjacent palm groves; then the 
hill of the Church of Paran may fairly be imagined to be ‘ the hill’ on 
which Moses stood, deriving its earliest consecration from the altar 
which he built; the Amalekites may thus have naturally fought for the 
oasis of the desert and the sanctuary of their gods.’’—Sin. and Pal., 

- 41, 42. 
‘ With respect to Dr. Stanley’s view, as stated in the preceding pas- 
sage, two insurmountable difficulties appear to present themselves: — 
1. There was no water at Rephidim, and Paran is the best watered 
place in the peninsula; and (2) as the entire valley, in its whole length, 
was scarcely adequate to contain the Israelite intruders; and the utmost 
military front, which could be extended across the valley, may be pre- 
sumed to have been about two hundred men, we may enquire what 
battle between the two great hostile nations could here have taken 
place, which should not rather have resembled a butting match of hostile 
rams than an ordinary fight of opposing armies? But the truth is, the 
Israelites could never have approached within twenty miles of the sup- 
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posed Rephidim without a victory over Amalek; and we know from 
Scripture, that that victory only took place at Rephidim. The Amalek- 
ites were evidently a more warlike and more powerfal people than the 
Israelites (Numb. xxiv. 20; Exod. xvii. 11); the valley of Paran (as 
will appear from the description we have given of it), was, if well de- 
fended, almost impregnable; and it seems perfectly clear that the 
Amalekites, anticipating an invasion, would have fortified the western 
and eastern ends of the valley by strong walls; and that this ravine (as 
dangerous to an invader as the Caudine Forks) could never have been 
entered by the Israelites without a battle at its western extremity; nor 
penetrated into without a renewed struggle at each successive winding 
of the valley. 

Another observation naturally suggests itself, with respect to the 
passage quoted from the Sinai and Palestine. The war of the Amalek- 
ites was, according to Dr. Stanley, a war pro aris et focis. It was a 
just and noble war in defence of their homes, their families, and their 
possessions,—all of which were threatened by the approach of a lawless 
and ruffianly community of emancipated slaves. Under such cireum- 
stances, the Amalekites, according to all the principles of the law of 
nature and nations, were justified in defending themselves by every 
means in their power, against an invasion which threatened the loss of 
everything which free-born men could hold dear. It is true that the 
Israelites (vile, sullen, obstinate, insolent, and rebellious as they were), 
were conducted by the God who had created the universe; but this was 
a truth of which the Amalekites were profoundly ignorant; and, allow- 
ing for this ignorance, their conduct ought to be judged of by the fair 
and equitable principles of the laws of nations. I am much mistaken 
if Dr. Stanley’s natural humanity will not induce him readily to admit 
this view of the case. This being assumed, where could have been 
the justice of that tremendous sentence (unparalleled, except in the case 
of Noah’s deluge), by which a whole nation was doomed to destruction; 
and its name, previously so illustrious (Numb. xxiv. 20), decreed to be 
blotted out from the memory of mankind (Deut. xxv. 19)? It is true 
that the Amalekites were idolaters; but certainly this crime formed no 
portion of their peculiar guilt, since the Israelites were also idolaters, 
and that under circumstances of unparalleled infamy, forming a crime 
of all others the most inexcusable and inexpiable. After entering into 
a solemn covenant with Jehovah, to renounce all idolatrous worship, 
this most rebellious of nations erected and worshipped the golden calf, 
in front of that very mountain before which, less than fifty days pre- 
viously, they had trembled in the most abject terror, on witnessing the 
descent of Jehovah in fire and hearing the very voice of the Divinity. 

As to the explanation given by Michaelis* of the laws (Exod. xvii. 
14—16, and Deut. xxv. 17—19) for the destruction of Amelek, I shall 
not waste a word in its tefutation; first, because it is sceptical in its 
principles; and secondly, because it would be absurd to notice what it 
would be so easy to demolish. 

Dr. Stanley will perhaps excuse me, if I remind him that, in his 
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late volume of Lectures, he has declared the Jewish history to fall pro- 
perly within his province as Professor of Ecclesiastical History. I 
appeal, therefore, to him in four characters, in all of which he has been 
fortunate—as a clergyman, who would naturally wish to neglect no 
opportunity of scriptural elucidation; as a traveller through the Penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai, and therefore well qualified by his knowledge of 
the localities; as the writer of a popular work, of which Sinai is one of 
the principal subjects; and as a Professor of Ecclesiastical History—to 
favour us with his revised and reconsidered opinion, as to the identity 
of Rephidim and Paran; and the justice of exterminating a nation for 
its bravery in a defensive war. I beg him to believe that I make this 
appeal in no captious spirit, but from a sincere desire that every possible 
light should be thrown upon these perplexed and intricate questions. 

The author of the ‘Critical Enquiry as to the Route of the 
Exodus,” intimated an intention of examining the question of the guilt 
of the Amalekites, in a paper on ‘‘The Doom of Amalek;” but as no 
such paper has appeared after a long interval, we may presume that his 
attention has beer diverted to other subjects. Having referred to the 
“Critical Enquiry,” it would be injustice not to acknowledge, that 
without that paper I should not have ventured to approach the ques- 
tion of the Exodus; and that I have been indebted to it throughout 
the whole of the preceding observations. On some points, however, I 
am compelled to differ from this writer: for instance, in the very open- 
ing of his essay, he assumes that the word ‘ Negeb” signifies in 
Hebrew, the dry country; and on the basis of this assumption, he 
applies the title Negeb to the whole of the country south of Canaan, 
including the Sinaitic Peninsula. This is certainly a mistake, for Neged 
in Hebrew has assuredly no other meaning than the south; and it is 
never applied in Scripture, except in the sense of the south generally; 
or to indicate the south of Canaan, or (at the most) that part of the 
country beyond it, which adjoins to the Canaanite border. It is true 
that the lexicographers derive the word from Aramean roots, having the 
meaning “ siccus fuib;” but this derivation is probably fanciful, as the 
word is never used in any analogous sense by the Hebrews. 

M. R. E. 





HEBREW DIVISIONS OF THE DAY. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


S1r,—The question of the ancient Hebrew division of the day is one of 
considerable importance. I offer the following suggestions with much 
diffidence, and more with the view of eliciting various opinions and 
causing research than of attempting to settle the question finally. 

It is well known that the Hebrews reckoned two evenings, between 
which the passover was directed to be slain. We have the direct testi- 
mony of Josephus that this took place between the ninth and eleventh 
Roman hours, and he also tells us that the evening sacrifice was offered 
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repi Tv évvatny wpav, about the ninth hour, pretty nearly corresponding 
to our 3 o'clock. A singular ceremony is recorded by Herodotus (ii. 
63), to have begun ecd7’ dy yévytae catahep) o wos, which I think 
clearly points to the first evening of the Hebrews. We have also the 
dein mpwia and oyia of the Greeks, which exactly correspond to the 
two evenings of the Hebrews. The same arrangement is clearly recog- 
nized in the New Testament, Matt. xiv. 15 compared with xiv. 23, and 
Matt. xxvi. 20 compared with Matt. xxvi. 57 and Mark xv. 42. With 
this mass of contemporary evidence I think we may fairly reject the 
view of the Karaites and Samaritans, who confine the two evenings to 
the beginning and end of twilight, as arising simply from speculations 
upon the text of the Old Testament, without any practical knowledge of 
facts. But Josephus, as a priest, as well as a contemporary, must have 
known the actual practice of the sacrifices, while the temple was still 
standing. 

Secondly, the word for noon in Hebrew is »ny= the two lights. This 
is commonly explained by a supposed intensive force of the dual, as the 
time when the heat was greatest. But this is contrary to the analogy 
of the dual, which is always confined to things of which there are only 
two, and assigns to the dual an intensive signification, properly belong- 
ing to the plural. Is it not far more natural to suppose, that noon was 
designated the two lights, as being the junction of the two bright quar- 
ters of the day, when the sun was in the two upper quadrants of his 
course? This gives us the following scheme for the Hebrew day:— 


OvIY noon=2 lights. 





cect light. Secong i. 





Sunrise. Second evening, SeiAn dyia. 


Lastly, recurring again to the question of the two evenings, I would 
observe that in all probability the Karaite opinion, which places the two 
evenings at sunset and total darkness, has arisen from late speculation 
on the text of Deut. xvi. 6, wovit xix2, which I should imagine to be ap- 
plicable to either x», and which the LXX. translate by zpos éveuds. So 
the Latin cado. In Virgil, din., ii., 9, we have “suadentque cadentia 
sidera somnos,” where cadentia surely means ‘declining in the sky,” 
not actually ‘setting.’ Thus wiaD would=edr7 dv Katahepys yévntat o 
jos, just as much as its more usual signification “ sunset.” 

A. H. Wratisiaw. 














NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Speculum Humane Salvationis, etc. (‘The Mirror of Man’s Salva- 
tion.”) The most ancient monument of Xylography and Typo- 
graphy combined. Reproduced in facsimile, with a historical and 
bibliographical introduction, by J. Pu. Berseav. Folio, pp. 
Ixxii, 33, and 64 plates of facsimile. London: C. J. Stewart. 
1861. 


THERE are several aspects in which a book like this may be viewed. 
We may consider it as a facsimile, and admire the perfection of modern 
art, by which the productions of other ages are imitated with extra- 
ordinary accuracy, with an accuracy to which the last generation could 
make no pretensions. Not only has the original been copied through- 
out, we understand, by means of tracing, but the very paper has been 
imitated, and the book comes to us, as the title-page expresses it, as a 
veritable reproduction. In the volume from which this is copied, the 
ink is not all of one colour, but some of it is black, and some of it is 
of a brownish tint, and the same is the case with the facsimile, so that 
the paper, the characters, the illustrations, and the very ink, are 
imitated. Thus we have a real literary Phenix, and one which hap- 
pily does not involve the destruction of the original. We cannot express 
too strongly our approval of the manner in which this task has been 
executed, and we feel that the lithographers, the Messrs. Standidge, 
deserve a share of the commendation. They printed the Biblia Pau- 
perum and the Cantica Canticorum which M. Berjeau previously re- 

roduced in facsimile. Altogether, we know of no book of the kind 
which the true lover of curious books would prefer to possess, for next 
to the original he must covet such a facsimile as this. It is true the 
sum of four guineas is a high price to pay, but not too much by a 
farthing for such a work of art. Its value for the purposes of study 
and comparison will be evident at a glance to the bibliographer. Upon 
these points, however, it is needless to enlarge, and we shall be 
surprised if any of the hundred and fifty-five copies, to which the im- 
pression is limited, remain long on hand. 

This work is very interesting as an example of the state of wood- 
engraving some four hundred and thirty years ago. Its designs are 
probably more or less original. As is well known, there were conven- 
tional modes of treating Biblical subjects pictorially, which had been 
perpetuated for a thousand years and more, and which were to be found 
in missals, in painted windows, on walls, in sculpture, and elsewhere. 
Some of the designs of this very book are to be found, with very little 
variation, in the catacombs of Rome, and may be seen by those who 
visit the Christian museum in that city. Others of the representations 
are of a more original character, and reveal the fact that the artist 
drew largely from his observation as well as from his imagination. 
There is a simplicity and poverty of conception in some of the pieces 
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which is very apparent. For instance, the serpent which tempts Eve 
is a serpent with a pair of dragon’s wings, a human head, and the legs 
and feet of a bird of prey; but in the very next picture, the tempter is 
a serpent and nothing more. The incongruity of these representations 
suggests that one or other was borrowed. After the fall, Adam is ex- 
hibited digging the ground, and Eve sitting clothed, with a child upon 
her knee, and a distaff in her hand. The ark of Noah is somewhat 
like a church without a spire, in a boat. Jephtha is on horseback with 
a lifted sword in his right hand, while with his left he holds his daughter 
by the hairs of her head as she kneels before him. In the baptism of 
Christ, our Lord is naked and in the water up to his knees; on one side 
John pours the water upon his head, on the other an angel is in the 
attitude of worship, and overhead is the Holy Ghost as a dove. The 
passage of the Jordan represents twelve stones upon the ground, while 
two men bear upon their shoulders on a bier something marvellously 
like the shrine or tabernacle in which we have seen relics carried in 
processions of the Romish Church. In the seene representing the 
death of Goliath, David has a crown upon his head. In the next 
scene David is striking a bear with a club, and a lion lies upon the 
ground beside him. Melchizedek offers bread and wine to Abraham, 
who stands with a spear in his hand, and is dressed in a suit of plate 
armour, arid but for the lack of a helmet would answer admirably for 
a warrior of the fourteenth century. Several of the buildings look 
like medieval churches, and others remind us forcibly of houses still to 
be seen in the Netherlands, where the book was no doubt produced. 
Samson appears to occupy a hexagonal building with an upper story. 
He is on the ground floor grasping a pillar in the centre, and inasmuch 
as arches spring in every direction from this central column, its downfall 
must bring about the collapse of the building. Further on we find 
David in full armour with a sword uplifted, and a shield bearing a 
harp upon his left arm, and a crown on his head; his enemies falling 
around him. Underneath we have this device, ‘‘ David occidit octin- 
gentos viros impetu suo.” The reader may need to be informed that 
this legend about David’s killing eight hundred men at a single onsef 
is derived from the erroneous version of the Vulgate, which seems to 
say that David was one of his own mighty men, in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8: 
“Sedens in cathedra sapientissimus princeps inter tres, ipse est quasi 
tenerrimus ligni vermiculus, qui octingentos interperit impetu uno.” 
The Douay Version evades the difficulty by an interpolation, “‘ Jesbaham 
sitting in the chair was the wisest chief among the tree; he was like 
the most tender little worm of the wood, who killed eight hundred men 
at one onset.” It is needless to tell the reader who knows Hebrew 
that neither of these two versions is a translation of the original. 
Neither is it quite clear what that original itself ought to be. In 
1 Chron xi. 11, we read of “‘ Jashobeam, an Hachmonite, the chief of 
the captains; he lifted up his spear against three hundred slain at one 
time.” These two passages deserve attention, for not only is there 
considerable diversity in the versions, the differences between the two 
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narratives are obvious in the Hebrew text. When the Speculum was 
printed criticism was unknown, and no fear of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions was before the eyes of men, and therefore without hesitation 
it is David who is made to kill the eight hundred. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that much is made of the “‘ tenerrimus ligni vermiculus.” 
Let us, however, give an extract, as it will serve to exhibit the literary 
character, and the design of the book to run parallels between the Old 
and New Testaments. The preceding subject was, “ Sanger (Shamgar) 
slaying six hundred men with a coulter.”’ 


‘* Et Sangar cum vomere interfecit sexcentos viros 
Sed isti dei adiutorio tot hostes prostrauerunt 
Non igitur mirum quod coram cristo omnes hostes corruerunt 
Scriptura regem dauid tenerrimum ligni vermiculum dicit 
Qui octingentos viros vno impetu occidit 
Vermiculus ligni dum tangitur molissimus videtur 
Sed dum tangit durissimum lignum perforare perhibetur 
Sic dauid cum esset inter domesticos nullus eo micior 
Sed in iudicio et contra hostes in prelio nullus eo durior 
Sic cristus in hoc mundo erat mitissimus et pacientissimus 
In iudicio autem contra hostes suos, erit districtissimus 
Conuersabatur enim mansuete nec incessit in armis 
Et sustinuit et (ut) viliter tractaretur ut vermis 
Vt videtur querulose deplangere in psalmo 
Thi de se dicit ego sum vermis et non homo 
Dicitur autem non tantum vermis sed vermiculus ligni 
Quia in ligno crucis occiderunt eum maligni 
Conuenienter eciam tenerrimus appellatur 
Quia caro sua tenerrima et nobilissima esse comprobatur 
Et quanto caro sua nobilior erat et tenerior 
Tanto passio sua erat grauior et asperior 
Et ideo clamat in trenis ad omnes transeuntes per viam 
Vt attendant et videant (si) vmquam viderunt similem penam 
O bone ihesu da nobis ita tuam amaram penam vedere 
Vt tecum mereamur in patria vivere et gaudere.” 


It will be observed that the first three lines belong rather to the 
preceding column, and in this way the correspondence between the 
verses and the pictures is often broken ; indeed, except three lines, the 
whole of three columns preceding that now quoted relate to the subject 
of the engraving at the head of the first, viz., Christ casting down 
his enemies by his word alone. The poet, having described the circum- 
stance, exclaims,— 

“O dementissimi iudei quod prodest vobis tanta multitudo 

Qui viliter iacetis prostrati mitissimo verbo vno 

Quid prosunt vobis multa et diuersa vestra consilia 

Quorum sunt prostrati vno verbo tanta milia.” 
And he goes on to shew that Christ could visit the Jews with all forms 
of the direst destruction, which he is at special pains to enumerate. This 
passage is curious, as illustrating the ignorant Judzophobia which 
prevailed so widely in the middle ages. 

We could say a good deal upon the pictures, and even more about 
the verses. They illustrate the use of the Latin, and the facility with 
which it was then employed in its degenerate state by monkish scribes. 
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They furnish us with not a few suggestions as to the measure of Scrip- 
ture knowledge in the hands of the priests. For be it well understood, 
that these poetical effusions were meant not for the vulgar, but for 
preachers in particular. The Biblia Pauperum was not the poor man’s 
Bible in the modern sense of the phrase, but a meagre substitute for a 
Bible destined for a class of men alluded to by Chaucer in his well- 
known lines :— 
“A good man was ther of religion, 

And was a pore persoun of a toun ; 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk 

That Cristes gospel truly wolde preche ; 

His parishens devoutly wold he teche.” 

That the Speculum was meant for such is placed beyond all doubt 
by the following lines of the premium :— 

“Predictum prohemium huius libri de contentis compilaui 
Et propter pauperes predicatores hoc apponere curaui 
Qui se forte nequierint totum librum comparare 
Possunt ex ipso prohemio si sciunt historias predicare.” 

From which it appears that there were preachers so poor that their 
means might enable them only to purchase the proemium of this volume. 
We can readily imagine how poor their teachings must have been, 
when so miserably scanty their supply of books. It is also apparent 
that the proemium of this work could be obtained separately. 

This volume also indicates that religious teaching was not wholly 
based upon the Bible. For not only are the subjects drawn from the 
Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, but there are a few from 
other sources. Thus the tenth illustration is taken from the first book 
and the fourth chapter of Trogus Pompeius, or rather of his epitomator 
Justin. It is the dream of Astyages, who saw a vine growing out of 
the person of his daughter, and overshadowing all Asia. The daughter 
of Astyages is regarded as a type of the Virgin Mary, who occupies a 
very prominent place in the work. The thirteenth illustration is bor- 
rowed from the Historia Lumbardica, and relates to the nativity of the 
Virgin. The thirty-second is from the same work, and shews how the 
sibyl beheld a virgin with her child. The next (No. 33) tells us that 
the three magi were Jasp, Balthasar, and Melchior, and this is not the 
only one in which traces of old legends occur. For the ninety-fifth no 
authority is given. It is headed, “Rex Codrus dedit se ipsum in 
exicium pro suis.” The story, however, may be found in Justin, 2, 6, 
and in Velleius Paterculus, 1, 2. At the ninety-ninth we are told 
that the matter is contained in the book of Josephus; this is the 
lamentation of Adam and Eve over Abel. The 105th shews how the 
holy fathers are delivered from hell (de inferno), and intimates that it 
is from the Historia Lumbardica. We can only observe that this 
history of Lombardy is the production of Paul Warnfrid, a contem- 
porary of Alcuin, and a Lombard, who flourished in the latter part of 
the eighth century. The work has been several times published. 
Before we conclude, we must remark that the facsimile of the Spe- 
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culum is printed by lithography, upon paper and with ink like the 
original copy in the British Museum. It is remarkable as a specimen 
of block-printing, and perhaps even more so as combining at the same 
time perhaps the most ancient example of type-printing now extant, 
Part of it, and of course every illustration, is from wood blocks, but 
part of it is printed with moveable type. It seems therefore to have 
been produced at the very time of transition. During its execution, 
the wood-engraver was superseded by the type-founder, and that which 
was begun as a block book, ended as letterpress. This curious cireum- 
stance distinguishes it from other known copies which are wholly from 
types, #.¢., so far as the reading is concerned. The bibliography of 
the subject is ably handed by the editor in a copious introduction, and 
he believes that it may be traced to Holland, and to Laurence Coster 
of Haerlem not later than 1430. Much very interesting matter is con- 
tained in this introduction, and it is a valuable contribution to the 
early history of the art of printing. The opinions of many who have 
written on the subject are here quoted and discussed, and the editor's 
conclusions are powerfully vindicated by facts. 

We alluded to the colour of the ink. It is worthy of notice that 
the plates and the whole portion printed from the wood blocks is truly 
called “a brown, pale, and thin ink,” as in the Biblia Pauperum and 
the Canticum Canticorum ; whereas “the ink used with the metallic 
type is of a beautiful rich black.” These differences, and all other 
peculiarities of the original copy, have been produced with rare fidelity 
and success. As a work of art, therefore, and as a literary monument 
of a less enlightened and a less privileged age, we heartily commend 
the volume, and have much pleasure in calling to it the attention of 
our readers. Neither labour, skill, nor money have been spared upon 
its production, and the spirited publisher deserves to be commended 
for the thoroughness with which he has had the task accomplished. 





Die Simsonssage nach ihrer Entstehung, Form, und Bedeutung, und 
der Heracles mythms. (‘The Legend of Samson, its origin, form, 
and meaning; and the myth of Hercules.”) By Dr. G. Roskorr, 
Professor in ordinary of Evangelical Theology at Vienna. Leipsic: 
Bredt. 


Tuts work tells its story on its title-page. Its author has his theory 
about the analogy between the history of Samson and the fable of 
Hercules. He goes at some length into the nature of traditions, legends, 
myths, ete. He gives us his views respecting the Heroic period of the 
Hebrews, and discourses learnedly enough about Samson and Hercules. 
But it seems to us that he fails altogether to establish his proposition, 
and that he has not turned his knowledge to the best account. We 
mention the book, because it may serve to shew that there are still 
those who strive to throw discredit upon the Biblical narratives. 
Doubtless, some of them are surrounded with great difficulties, but the 
obscurity and difficulty of a history is one thing, and its truthfulness 
is another. 
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Jehovah the Redeemer God: the Scriptural interpretation of the Divine 
name Jehovah. By Tuomas Tyxer, B.A. London: Ward and 
Co. 1861. 


Mr. TYLER states that the interpretation here proposed was partly set 
forth in a paper by him printed in this Journal in January, 1854. His 
views were reproduced and modified in the American Bibliotheca Sacra 
for January, 1857, by Mr. A. Mac Whorter, who also published a 
volume on the subject, but without acknowledging his obligations to 
Mr. Tyler. The same omission is complained of in the case of Mr. 
Macdonald, who also has used Mr. Tyler’s opinions without acknow- 
ledgment. These and other reasons have led to the appearance of the 
present volume, which contains eighteen sections, in which the various 
aspects of the question are discussed with considerable ability. For 
Jehova or Yehovah, it is proposed to read Yahveh or Yahaveh, as the 
future tense of the verb to be, and to translate it, “ He who will be.” 
It is supposed to teach that God was the Deliverer, and to foreshadow 
the great mystery of godliness—‘ God manifest in the flesh.” Mr. 
Tyler merits our thanks for this earnest and intelligent endeavour to 
ascertain the true meaning of the divine name, and it must be admitted 
that he has made out a good case in support of his theory. 





Historical and Statistical Sketch of the Slavonic Protestants, in the 
north of the Austrian Empire. Also an account of a residence and 
captivity in Turkey, in the days of Queen Elizabeth of England. 
Translated and extracted from the Bohemian of Baron WENCcEsLUS 
Wratistaw. By A. H. Wratistaw, M.A. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 


Tue first portion of this interesting little book contains a succinct his- 
tory of the Slavonic Protestants in part of the Austrian empire, with 
useful statistics. By means of it, any one may in a short time obtain 
a tolerably correct idea of the past and present of this branch of the 
Reformed Church. The author is well qualified to treat of this sub- 
ject, and he has succeeded in throwing together facts, which at the 
present time it is desirable should be more generally known. Probably 
many will not expect to hear that “the Bohemian Protestants and 
their immediate connexions, exclusive of Hungary, amount to 163 
churches and 287,777 souls; and the number of Protestants apparently 
unconnected with Bohemia, but including Hungary, amounts to 
2,964,969. Altogether there are 3,252,756 Protestants in the Austrian 
empire, including Hungary.” The liberties recently granted by the 
Austrian emperor to his Protestant subjects, will most likely lead to an 
improvement in their condition, and an increase of their numbers. 
The narrative contained in the second portion of the book is curious, 
as illustrating the state of things towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. We are thankful that such instances could hardly occur in 
our own day. 
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Die Verfolgungen der Evangelischen in Béhmen. Eine ernste Warnung 
fiir Alle Evangelischen. (‘The Persecutions of the Protestants in 
Bohemia. An earnest Warning for all Protestants.”) By H. 
Dacm. Darmstadt: Zernin. 

Kémpfe und Leiden der Evangelischen in Césterreich, Steiermark, 
Kdarnthen und Krain. (“ Struggles and Sufferings of Protestants 
in Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola.”’) An earnest Warn- 
ing for all Protestants. By H. Daum. Darmstadt: Zernin. 


We mention these two works after that by Mr. Wratislaw, because 
they relate in part to the same provinces. The first of them traces the 
course of events in Bohemia from the Reformation down to our own 
time, and is full of matters which to us are both novel and interesting. 
We may say the same of the second, in which the author commences 
with an account of the land and its people, and then in a series of 
sketches gives us the experiences of the Protestants of the provinces 
indicated. One cannot turn over these pages without a sigh for the 
severities of the powerful, and the sufferings of the feeble. At the 
same time it is gratifying to know that, after all they have endured, 
the Protestants of these provinces still exist, and just now appear to be 
awakening to new life and activity. We most earnestly hope this pro- 
mise will not be disappointed. 





Joseph Kara Rabbini sac. xii. in Hoseam Commentarius, e codice 
manuscripto qui in Bibliotheca Seminarti Theologici Judaict asser- 
vatur, primum editus. (‘Commentary on Hosea, by Joseph Kara, 
a Rabbin of the twelfth century, now first published from a MS. 
in the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary.”) Breslau: 
Friedrich. 1861. 


Tuts is a thin quarto, containing fourteen pages of text in Hebrew 
without points. It consists of brief glosses or explanatory observa- 
tions upon Hosea, verse by verse, from the beginning to the end 
of the book. Although by no means expounding all the obscurities 
of this difficult prophet, the author suggests a meaning for many 
of them, and his notes may therefore be profitably consulted. Like 
too many of the Rabbins, he is prone to indulge in fanciful expositions, 
and to overlook real difficulties. Thus when it is said, “I will ransom 
thee from the power of the grave,” ete., our Rabbi understands the 
allusion to be to deliverance from the power of nations who are like 
the grave (sheol). So when it is said, “ Israel served for a wife, and 
for a wife he kept (sheep),” the explanation is that Jacob was obedient 
to his father’s commandments. ‘* Why do ye not receive instruction 
from Jacob your father, who kept the commandments of his father, for 
the sake of a woman whose commands were upon him,” ete. The 
question in this case is, Did Jacob keep sheep, or his father’s command? 
that is, to which does Hosea refer ? 
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Geschichte des Qorans. (“History of the Koran.’’) By Tuxopor. 
NéLDEKE. One of the prize essays adopted by the Paris Academy 
of Inscriptions. 8vo. Géttingen: Dieterich. 1860. 


Durine the last few years renewed interest has been taken in the life 
and character of Mohammed. We are on several accounts glad of this, 
because facilities now exist which were unknown to the earlier writers 
upon the subject. The general outline of Mohammed’s career was of 
course easily sketched, but they filled up the picture with the wildest 
fictions. This was not right. However bad the Meccam prophet was, 
the truth should have been told about him. Gradually the miserable 
fables and slanders of the middle ages disappeared before modern dis- 
cernment and delicacy. But some of them still lingered in the pages 
of Prideaux and the Universal History, notwithstanding that they were 
so great an improvement on their precursors. However, it was reserved 
for our own generation to approximate with anything like closeness to 
historic truth. The names of Weil, Sprenger, and others, are distin- 
guished in this department. Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed is parti- 
cularly excellent. Dr. Miihleisen Arnold’s work on Islamism is useful, 
especially from a Christian point of view. Quite lately, Muir’s valu- 
able life has been completed, forming one of the best biographies of 
Mohammed hitherto written. The volume by Néldeke, now before us, 
was called forth by an offer of a prize by the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions of Paris. The same prize was competed for by Amari, whose 
researches in Arabic MSS. are so well known; and by Sprenger, 
already named. The Academy awarded its prize to them all,—a suffi- 
cient testimony to the value of all the essays. As for the one before 
us, a few words of description is all we can find room for. It opens 
with a useful literary introduction, and then proceeds to enquire into 
the origin of the Koran. Here we have copious details respecting 
Mohammed and his supposed revelations. That he was a prophet in 
some sense is admitted, but whether he was a prophet in the best sense 
we may be allowed to question. The next section relates to the origin 
of separate sections of the Koran, and to revelations not contained in 
the book, but elsewhere recorded. Then comes an account of the com- 
pilation of the Koran and its different recensions. The next part gives 
us a history of the text of Othman. Here we have some account of 
the text and its various readings, of cufic and other forms of writing, 
and other topics. In the composition of his work, the author has had 
recourse to manuscript as well as printed authorities, and every page 
bears witness to his learning, industry, and judgment. The informa- 
tion given is varied and interesting, and the careful reader will find 
the volume well worthy of his attention. Feeling as we do the im- 
portance of such works in this age of missionary enterprize, we have 
much pleasure in noticing and recommending a volume so abounding 
in that knowledge which may be turned to account in efforts to evange- 
lize the Mohammedans. It is not only on this account, however, that 
we notice the book before us. Every country almost in which Moham- 
medanism more or less prevails, is in an unsettled condition. Perhaps 
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the era of transition approaches, and the once mighty and haughty 
creed which terrified and awed the nations it did not conquer, is about 
to fall, or to pass into the weakness and obscurity of the Druses and 
the Parsees. Be that as it may, we ought never to forget that there 
are many Christian elements in Islamism ; it is not original, it borrows 
from the Jews and from the Pagans and from the Church of Christ. 
And let us add, that if the Church had been faithful and united, the 
world would perhaps never have heard of Mohammed. It is not for 
us to be ignorant of, and indifferent to, what we have had so large a 
share in producing. 





Das Buch Judith als geschichtliche Urkunde vertheidigt und erkliirt, 
nebst ein gehenden Untersuching iiber Dauer und Ausdehnung der 
Assyrischen Obmacht in Asien und Afgypten, etc. (‘The Book of 
Judith as a historical record, defended and expounded; with in- 
vestigations into the duration and extent of the Assyrian domina- 
tion in Asia and Egypt, respecting the Hyksos; respecting the 
original settlements of the Chaldeans, and their connexion with the 
Scythians; respecting Phud, Lud, Elam, etc.”) By O. Woxrr. 
8vo. Leipsic: Dérffling and Franke. 1861. 


TWELVE months ago an article appeared in this Journal, on the Book 
of Judith and its Geography, in which the writer, while he questioned 
the true historical character of the book, endeavoured to throw some 
light upon its obscure and perplexed geography. The writer of the 
work now before us goes at much greater length into these subjects, 
and seeks to vindicate the claim of Judith as a historical record. He 
first reviews the opinions which have heretofore prevailed in regard to 
it; next he considers the existing texts of the book and their relation 
to each other; and then attempts to refute the chief objections which 
have been made against its historical value and character. In the 
course of these arguments there is much useful information, but it will 
strike the reader that the author is not quite impartial, and is not only 
wrong in some of his conclusions, but inexact in some of his state- 
ments. 

At page 51 the exposition of the book commences, and it extends 
to page 188. Here also we have a large collection of facts and refer- 
ences, displaying considerable research and ingenuity, but by no means 
always with success. For example, Judith ii. 21, ‘ And they went 
forth of Nineveh three days’ journey towards the plain of Bectileth, 
and pitched from Bectileth near the mountain which is at the left hand 
of Upper Cilicia.” In the Vulgate, this is:—“ And when he had 
passed over through the borders of the Assyrians, he came to the great 
mountains of Ange which are on the left of Cilicia (7. e., the north of 
Cilicia), and he went up to all their castles, and took every defence, 
and he broke down the most famous city of Melothus.” The Greek 
and Latin of the context differ most widely, but our author is not de- 
terred by difficulties. After a guess of Grotius’, Melothus and Bectileth 
are one and the same with Melita the modern Malatia; and we are 
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therefore told that this is right, because Bectileth is compounded of 
the Chaldee wpa and mn, mm or mn. The first of these words means 
a plain, and the other is given as the name of the goddess Tanit or 
Talit. Talit is made the same as Anaitis, Anahid, Ana, Melita, 
Myleta, and Astarte. This divinity was extensively worshipped during 
the domination of the Assyrians, and was sometimes confounded with 
Semiramis. All very true, no doubt, but it is beyond our power to 
say in what corner of this argument the proof lies, Anaitis was wor- 
shipped under many names, including Mylitta, but this does not prove 
that there is any connexion between Melothus, Melita, and Mylitta. 
Equally true is it that xvpa means a plain, but instead of Beka’a Talit, 
the Syriac, where alone the words could be correctly written, has 
Beth Catilath. It is impossible for such confusion to have arisen, and 
certainly impossible to receive the far-fetched theory of Mr. Wolff. 
On geographical as well as on philological grounds, we believe him quite 
mistaken, since no army that ever set out would march from Nineveh 
to Malatia in three days. We much prefer the exposition suggested 
in the article in our own pages above alluded to, and which we will 
venture to repeat :—“‘ The Syriac says, ‘He encamped opposite Beth- 
Catilath beside the hill of Aganz, which is on the left (¢. e., north) of 
Upper Cecilia.’ The Vulgate says, ‘He came to the great mountains 
of Ange, which are on the left of Cilicia.’ Adopting the Syriac as 
the more probable story, we are enabled to offer a more plausible solu- 
tion. Bectileth (Beth-Catilath) is, perhaps, the river Billica, which 
flows from the north into the Euphrates at Nicephorium. The town of 
Agane seems to be the Greek Ichnze; and upon the Euphrates was a 
place called Cecilia, which is alluded to by Ptolemy. This was in 
the direct route from Nineveh at a few days’ journey, in the way to 
Syria.” 

; There is one matter in connexion with this book of Judith which 
we should like to see gone into more fully, and that is the text. What 
was the form and language of the original? Mr. Wolff believes it 
was not Hebrew, and he may be right, although a very strong opinion 
to the contrary is held by some critics. The Hebrew texts of Judith 
now extant are modern. True, John Malela gives a summary of Judith 
and adds, that these things are set forth in the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
upon which expression Chilmead (ed. 1691) remarks, “ By no means ; 
for the Jews never had a Hebrew Book of Judith;” and refers to 
Sealiger on Eusebius (Chron., p. 89). Eusebius says, that “the 
Hebrews call Cambyses, Nebuchadnezzar the Second, under whom the 
history of Judith is written.” Scaliger says, the Jews have no know- 
ledge of the Book of Judith except from the Christians; that the 
Hebrew Book of Judith is from the Greek; and that the Jews com- 
plain of the Christians for foisting it into the canon. Neither Origen 
nor Jerome knew anything of a Hebrew text. Was the book origin- 
ally written in Greek? Mr. Wolff again thinks it was not, but in 
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Chaldee; probably he is under a confessional bias here as everywhere 
else. Regarding the Vulgate as of so much value and authority, and 
remembering that Jerome claims a Chaldee basis for his version, he 
naturally supposes the original to have been Chaldee. Besides these 
two versions, the Greek and the Vulgate, there are the Hebrew already 
referred to, the Syriac, a second Latin, and some other old versions 
derived from the Greek. But when we come to collate these versions 
we encounter very many and irreconcilable differences. This is not all; 
the Greek text alone exists in three or four separate recensions, and it 
is not yet decided which is the correct one, or the most nearly correct. 
Here then is work for somebody; and work which must be done by 
those who would place Judith in the canon, except they bow to the 
council of Trent, or some such authority, and save themselves the 
trouble of criticism. The interminable confusion of the whole subject 
is one of the best presumptions against the canonicity of the book and 
the truth of the history. No doubt the Ethiopic church thinks it right 
to place Judith in the calendar among the saints, but this does not 
make the story a history. To us it is a fiction which proclaims itself 
such by its very title of ‘‘The Jewess,” as clearly as the Pilgrim’s 
Progress by its leading character of Christian. No doubt the Romish 
Church thinks it right to put the book in the canon, but to call it 
canonical is not to make it inspired: to us it is a human composition, 
partly instructive and useful, but teaching very questionable morality 
by several of its principal circumstances. More than this we will not 
say, but to say less would be to withhold our real convictions. 

As we have said, Mr. Wolff is not deterred by difficulties, and we 
are much obliged to him for his book, albeit we can by no means 
accept either his general theory, or all his particular explanations, 
The exposition is followed by a section in which the age and author- 
ship of Judith are discussed. He maintains the very improbable 
hypothesis, that Achior, the Ammonite proselyte, who figures in the 
book, may have been its author. This Achior is a decidedly apocry- 
phal personage, and it is by no means clear that he was an Ammonite 
at all. However, those who want to see what can be said in favour of 
the throughout veraciousness of Judith, cannot do better than consult 
Mr. Wolff's interesting pages. 





Biblischer Commentar iiber das Alte Testament. (‘ Biblical Commen- 
tary upon the Old Testament.””) Edited by C. F. Kem and Franz 
Dexirzscu. Part I., Vol. I. Genesis and Exodus. 8vo. Leipsic: 
Dorfiling and Franke. 1861. 


THE names upon the title-page of this volume will be accepted as a 
good omen, Both of them are well known for their diligence and 
learning in the school of sacred criticism, and also for their decided 
adherence to principles which lead men to a believing, reverent ac- 
ceptance of the Scriptures as a divine revelation. The key-note of 
their system is struck by Dr. Keil in the opening sentences of the 
preface :— 
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“ Upon the Old Testament the New Testament rests. By his only-begotten 
Son God has spoken unto us, after he had spoken before many times and in 
manifold ways to the fathers by the prophets. Upon the basis of the prophets 
and of the apostles has the Church of Christ erected itself; for Christ came not 
to abrogate the law or the prophets, but to fulfil them. As He said to the Jews 
(John v. 39), ‘Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal life : 
and they are they which testify of me.’ So also a short time before his ascension 
to heaven, He opened to his disciples their understanding of the Scriptures, and, 
beginning from Moses and the prophets, expounded to them in all the Scriptures 
what was spoken of Him (Luke xxiv. 27, 44, ete.). With firm faith in the truth 
of this testimony of our Lord, the fathers and doctors of the Church in all cen- 
turies have searched the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and explained and ex- 
pounded the divine revelations of the old covenant in learned and edifying 
writings, in order to lay open and apply to the heart the treasures of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God, which the same contain, for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in righteousness to the Christian Church. By the 
deism, naturalism, and rationalism, which came to prevail in the last quarter 
of the past century, was faith in the divine revelation of the old covenant first 
undermined, and these sources of divinely revealed saving truth to Christianity, 
were more and more obstructed; so that even at this day the neglect of the holy 
Scriptures of the Old Testament is as great and extensive as ignorance of their 
true contents, although in the last thirty years, on the side of a Bible criticism 
which believes in a revelation, something very significant has been accomplished 
for the right estimation and the right understanding of the Old Testament.” 


Upon the basis of these performances the editors promise a com- 
mentary upon the Old Testament, and one which shall serve as an 
exegetical handbook. The work commences with a general introduc- 
tion to the five books of Moses, which occupies about twenty pages. 
This is followed by the commentary on Genesis and Exodus, which 
takes up 566 pages. The commentary will doubtless attract attention 
as a good specimen of believing criticism, and so far as we have ex- 
amined it, we have been much gratified with it. It is not a mass of 
verbal criticism, nor a collection of theories, such as mere grammarians 
and speculators might have given us, but a positive endeavour to ex- 
hibit the meaning and to confirm the truth of the Mosaic record. The 
introduction, although brief, is comprehensive, and a very satisfactory 
and useful performance. We have much pleasure in recommending to 
our readers the first volume of a commentary, from which we have con- 
siderable expectations. 

Einleitung in das Alte Testament. (‘ Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment.”) By Frepertc Berk. Edited by J. F. Breex and Ap, 
Kampuavsen. With Preface by C. J. Nirzscu. 8vo. Berlin: 
Reimer. 1860. 


WE regard this as a very useful work. Bleek did not himself live to 
publish it, as he died Feb. 27, 1859, but it has found competent 
editors. ‘The volume contains a mass of valuable information and 
observations, the result of many years’ study during a long professional 
career. It commences with preliminary observations on the literature 
of Old Testament introduction, the name, contents, arrangement, ete., 
of the Old Testament, its original languages, etc. The first division 
is on the origin of the separate books, beginning with a general account 
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of the historical books, which are separately considered ; then come 
the prophetical books, introduced by a dissertation on prophecy; next 
come the poetical books, The second division is a history of the Old 
Testament canon, among the Jews, and in’the Christian Church, with 
observations upon the Apocrypha. The third division is a history of 
the text, external and internal; the latter including both the written 
and the printed text. Such is the plan of the work, and it will appear 
that it is sufficiently comprehensive. Notes and an index have been 
added by the editors, who have performed their labour in a very praise- 
worthy manner. As is well known, Bleek, although disposed to be 
free in his criticism, is far more sound and safe than many of his 
countrymen. 

Les Prophetes Cévenols. (‘‘The Prophets of the Cevennes.”) By 

Atrrep Dusors. 8vo. Strasburg: Silbermann. 1861. 


Tere are few who have not some acquaintance with the remarkable 
phenomena which first appeared in the South of France in 1688 or 
1689, and which continued to excite attention for a number of years. 
This series of claims to prophetic and supernatural inspiration, has 
perhaps never been fully explained and accounted for. That it origin- 
ated in the dark days of terror and cruel persecution which followed the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, is well known. All are aware that 
it spread like an epidemic, and that it was attended by circumstances 
of a very unusual and puzzling description; so puzzling indeed, that 
the wisest heads have been perplexed by them. M. Dubois enters 
fully into the characteristic media of the supposed inspiration, which 
he describes as either physical, intellectual, or moral. Cases are men- 
tioned in which the prophets imparted their gifts by means of a kiss, 
or by breathing. It was by fasting, prayer, and continued meditation 
that some obtained the faculty divine. Others again received the gift 
without any use of means, and indeed it prevailed to such an extent as 
to be regarded as a spiritual contagion. Probably it is quite useless to 
attempt any explanation of the phenomena by reference to magnetic 
influences. Analogies there are undoubtedly, but the facts in both 
cases are often very obscure. M. Dubois enumerates the appearances 
under different heads. First come physical phenomena, which are 
insensibility, the trial by fire, hallucinations of sight and hearing, 
lights in the air, aérial psalms and music, tears of blood and convul- 
sions. Secondly, we have spiritual phenomena. These are intellectual 
phenomena, dreams and visions, second sight, or the ability to see 
what transpired at a distance, predictions, and various kinds and de- 
grees of inspiration. Moral phenomena come next, and these are also 
of several kinds. All these things are recorded, and so well attested, 
that there is no doubt of the reality of some of them. After their 
cause was lost, some of the inspired went to Switzerland, and others 
established themselves in England, where they remained for some time 
and published some of their prophetic oracles. These, so far as we 
can judge from specimens now before us, do not at all establish the 
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claim to divine inspiration. They are curious and extraordinary spe- 
cimens of fanatical hallucinations, Holland and Germany, especially 
the latter, were also witness to the continuance of the supposed in- 
spiration of the fugitives. In France itself the prophetic utterances 
did not disappear till about 1750; indeed it continued in the south of 
France in isolated cases much longer. M. Dubois says, that ‘ nu- 
merous peasants in the Vaunage (in Bas Languedoc) have never ceased 
to have prophets, and to be the prey of an ecstatic exaltation which 
revival preachers have known how to turn to good account in our own 
days for bringing them into their ranks.” The latter part of this state- 
ment we may be allowed to question, or to regard as a misinterpreta- 
tion of the facts. We have already expressed our hesitation as to the 
explanation of the phenomena, and do not therefore subscribe to the 
magnetic theory of M. Dubois. He has given us a very interesting 
account of an extraordinary series of events, but he has not, we think, 
traced them to their real origin. 





Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. (‘ Con- 
cise Exegetical Manual to the Old Testament.”) Part XIII. 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, explained by Dr. A. KNoset. 
Leipsic: Hirzel. 1861. 


Some of our readers may even yet be unaware of the character and 
even existence of the learned work of which this forms a part, and 
which is now rapidly approaching completion. We may observe, then, 
that twenty years have elapsed since its publication commenced, and 
that it includes as writers some very able names. The following are 
the contents, and authors of the series :—1. The twelve minor pro- 
phets, F. Hitzig; 2. Job, L. Hirzel, second edition, J. Olshausen ; 
3. Jeremiah, F. Hitzig; 4. Samuel, O. Thenius ; 5. Isaiah, A. Knobel ; 
6. Judges and Ruth, E. Bertheau; 7. Solomon’s Proverbs, E. Ber- 
theau; Ecclesiastes, F. Hitzig; 8. Ezekiel, F. Hitzig; 9. Kings, O. 
Thenius; 10. Daniel, F. Hitzig; 11. Genesis, A. Knobel; 12. Exodus 
and Leviticus, Knobel; 13. Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, A. 
Knobel; 14. Psalms, Olshausen; 15. Chronicles, Bertheau; 16. Can- 
ticles, IF. Hitzig; Lamentations, 0. Thenius; 17. Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, in the press, by E. Bertheau. This is not all: F. Hitzig 
has brought out as a supplemental volume a translation of Isaiah, Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets. With the preceding 
ranges the Handbuch to the New Testament by De Wette, some por- 
tions of which have been reédited by Messner, B B. Briickner and 
Liicke. To make the whole complete, comes the concise Exegetical 
Manual to the Old Testament Apocrypha, by Dr. O. F. Fritzsche 
and ©. L. W. Grimm. The work of De Wette is bound up in three 
volumes, or eleven parts; the Apocrypha takes up six volumes. The 
whole circle of these expositions is very learned and valuable. It 
includes the works of some of the best critical investigators in modern 
Germany. It is based on broad, liberal, and scientific principles, and 
hence the authors by no means all occupy the same ground in doctrinal 
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respects. In so vast a range, involving such immense research, many 
questions will be raised to which no answer can be given satisfactory 
to everybody. But that is not the point ; suggestions are made, refer- 
ences to authorities are given, the subject is discussed, and thus by one 
means or another a solution is hastened even when not accomplished. 
As to the volume before us, it abounds in erudition ; its critical, his- 
torical, geographical, and other notes, reveal the immense labours of 
the editor, and supply most valuable information to scholars. Of the 
author’s opinions on some points of doctrine we do not speak, but we 
must pass a high encomium upon the literary character of this volume, 
in which praise we desire to associate its predecessors, and as such to 
recommend them. 





S. Epiphanii episcopi Constantiensis Panaria eorumque Anacepha- 
leosis. Ad veteres libros recensuit et cum Latina Dion. Petavii 
interpretatione et integris eius animadversionibus, edidit FRan- 
ciscus OrnLer. (Vol. II., Part II., containing the notes of 
Petavius and Jahn.) Berlin: Asher and Co. 1861. 


Tuis forms part of a series entitled Corpus Hereseologicum, of which 
the first volume contained miscellaneous essays and treatises by dif- 
ferent writers. The second and third volumes contain the well-known 
and valuable work of Epiphanius. It is by no means every reader 
who has access to a good edition of this work, and indeed we have 
sometimes wondered that there are so few; probably translations in 
Latin are made to do duty for the original. Petavius’ notes are suffi- 
ciently good to justify republication. The notes of Jahn are original, 
—-philological for the most part, various readings, ete. The work 
merits a more extended notice, but while we would not omit it, we 
could not find room for a lengthy review. 


Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de la compagnie de Jesus: ou Notices Bib- 
liographiques, 1, de tous les ouvrages publié, par les Membres de la 
Compagnie de Jesus depuis la fondation de V ordre jusqu’a nos jours : 
2, des Apologies, des Controverses religieuses, des critiques litteraires 
et scientifiques suscitees a leur sujet. Par Auaustin et ALOIS DE 


Backer, de la méme compagnie. Liége: Grandmont-Douders. 
VI. and VII. series. 


Tue volumes or series of Jesuit biography, etc., are really biographical 
dictionaries of the order of Jesus. It is a disadvantage that the editors 
have made as many dictionaries as volumes, by giving an entire alphabet 
in each. An index to the fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes, which ap- 
pears in the last, somewhat mitigates the evil, but an evil it is. How- 
ever, we regard the work very favourably, because amid a huge mass 
of literary rubbish and nonsense, and many names of men who were 
very unprincipled, we have here information of a truly useful character, 
and such as it is difficult and often impossible to obtain elsewhere. To 
Protestants the work is very suggestive. 
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Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad nach bisher grissentheils 
unbenutzten Quellen. (The Life and Doctrine of Mohammed, for 
the most part from hitherto unused sources.”) By A. SPRENGER. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Berlin: Parthey. 


Ir is with much pleasure that we announce the appearance of the first 
volume of this work. The name of Sprenger is an ample voucher for 
the excellence and thoroughness of the execution. We can at present 
do nothing but invite to it the attention of all who are interested in the 
rise of Islamism, and it seems to us that we are far more interested in 
that than in the rise of the Papacy. By the one the glory of the 
Church was obscured and its purity sullied ; by the other it was as far 
possible destroyed. This volume exhibits the results of great research, 
and will be found to throw light upon many topics to which the history 
incidentally gives occasion. We hope this memoir of the founder of a 
religion which is followed by one hundred millions of men, will be read 
by many, as it deserves to be. 





St. Pauli Brief an die Rimer in Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde Aus- 
gelegt. (‘*St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans expounded for the 
Churches in Lectures.”) By W. F. Besser. In Two Vols. small 
8vo. Halle: Miihlmann. 1861. 


In previous volumes, Dr. Besser has presented his readers with expo- 
sitions of the gospels of Luke and John, the epistles of Peter and 
John, the Acts of the Apostles, ete. By these works he has esta- 
blished his reputation as a sound popular expositor. The volumes 
before us are quite equal to others from the same pen, and are distin- 
guished for useful qualities of no small value. In these times, when 
some of the old established and most dearly cherished principles of 
Scripture are frittered away by a “ godless criticism,” it is refreshing 
to find some whose godly criticism is devoted to the proper work of an 
interpreter,—the setting forth what Scripture truly teaches, and the 
directing attention to that which edifies. This work has the merit of 
being lucid, earnest, and religious, as well as embodying the best 
results of modern learning without making a show of it. 





Luther in Worms. By Max Moritz Turzscumann. Darmstadt: 
Zernin. 


The author states that he intends a portion of this publication to be 
sold in favour of the monument about to be erected to Luther at 
Worms. It contains a long account of the celebrated appearance of 
the reformer at Worms, and of the circumstances which preceded it 
and followed it. It also gives us some eulogistic notices of Luther 
and his work. The author writes in an agreeable strain, and without 
laying claim to any great originality, has succeeded in producing an 
interesting book. He enables us to enter fully into the transactions he 
records, and to understand and appreciate the leading characters who 
took part in them. The Germans are never weary of writing about 
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Luther, and we can of course readily appreciate their admiration of 
him, He laid the foundations of a system which will ever stand as the 
best monument of his genius and moral heroism. He gave the Bible 
to his countrymen, and many of his other works are still dear to their 
hearts. They are right in honouring him. 

Der Gustav-Adolf Verein. Ein wort von ihm und fir thm. (“The 
Gustavus Adolphus Society: a word about it and for it.”) By 
Dr. Karu Zimmermann. Fifth Edition. Darmstadt: Zernin. 

Die Bauten des Gustav-Adolf Vereins in Bild und Geschichte. Ein 
Beitrag zun Geschichte der Evangelischen Briider in der Zer- 
streuung. (“Sketches and Notices of the Buildings of the Gustavus 
Adolphus Society. A contribution to the history of the Protestant 
Diaspora.”) By Dr. Kart ZIMMERMANN and Karu ZIMMERMANN. 
Darmstadt: Zernin. 

Tue details contained in these two works rather belong to missionary 
operations and benevolent endeavours to provide churches and schools, 
than to our domain. We nevertheless commend them to the notice of 
our readers, because they supply some facts in the religious history of 
Germany and other lands in which the excellent Gustavus Adolphus 
Society dispenses its liberality. The illustrations are numerous and 
interesting, and the two works throw light upon the past and present 
of many Christian communities. They are published with a benevo- 
lent intention, but will none the less have a permanent value. In 
several respects they occupy common ground, but the second is the 
more comprehensive. 





Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Galater, mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf die Lehre und Geschichte des Apostels, (‘* Commentary 
on the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. With special reference to 
the doctrine and history of the Apostle.”) By Dr. Kart Wirseter. 
With an Excursus on the chronology and criticism of the text. 
Gottingen: Dieterich. 

Some time has elapsed since this work appeared, but it is not too late 


to mention it for the advantage of those who wish to make the Epistle 


to the Galatians their especial study. The author’s aim is critical 
rather than practical, and he labours to elucidate the sense of the text, 
as he says, with special reference to St. Paul’s teaching and history. 
The conclusions of other expositors are freely discussed, and those of 
the writer are plainly stated and ably defended. He shews an ex- 
emplary acquaintance with the text of the New Testament, as well as 
with the literature of the subject, and probably none will deny that he 
writes in a very commendable spirit. In our estimation the hook is a 
really useful one, and often brings out clearly the more delicate shades 
of thought and reference which abound in this important Epistle. It 
is no slight recommendation to us, that Dr. Wieseler recognizes the 
importance and sacred character of the Epistle which he has expounded 
so carefully in this interesting volume. 
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Essays: Ethaological and Linguistic. By the late James Kennepy, 
Esq., LL.B. Edited by C. M. Kennepy, B.A. 8vo, pp. 230. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


A cRITICAL examination of this volume would require a larger space 
than we can at present give to it; we shall therefore only make such 
remarks as may aid our readers in forming a proper estimate of it. 
The editor intimates that most of the essays were read before the Eth- 
nological Society, and were intended as an introduction to two other 
works ; one on the Basque language and people, and one on the know- 
ledge of America possessed by the ancients. Some of the papers have 
been previously published, and others now appear for the first time. 

The essays are eight in number, and the editor has added two 
notes in the appendix. In the first essay, “‘ On the Ancient Languages 
of France and Spain,” it is inferred that the Aquitani and Iberi were 
Gaelic. We are not convinced of the justness of all the conclusions in 
this paper. For instance, among the traces of the ancient Spanish, we 
have not only such words as garzon, aboy; nada, nothing; and carada, 
a coat; but ladron (latro), a thief; pared (paries), a house-wall ; 
tierra (terra), earth ; méel (mel), honey, etc. The former, it is clear, 
are not Latin, and may be Gaelic; but we demur altogether to the 
statement that the latter (/adron, etc.) first came to the Latin from the 
Gaelic. Nevertheless, there are many things in the essay which merit 
careful consideration. The ethnology and civilization of the ancient 
Britons forms the subject of the second essay, and is treated in a very 
interesting manner. The third article consists of suggestions respect- 
ing the nationality and language of the ancient Etruscans, who, the 
author maintains, belonged to the Pelasgi, supplanted a Celtic race, 
and came from Asia Minor. The next paper is headed, “ Ethnological 
notices of the Philippine Islands, taken from the Spanish,” and very 
interesting it is. The fifth essay, ‘On the probable origin of the 
American Indians, with particular reference to that of the Caribs,”’ 
abounds in facts and observations calculated to throw light upon an 
obscure and difficult problem. The subject is taken up again in some 
of its features in the following paper. Although we should by no 
means admit all the opinions of the learned author in these ethnological 
papers, we admire his learning, candour, and ability, and we rejoice 
to find him saying that it is “ the peculiar province of ethnology to 
trace the different families of mankind in their respective courses, so 
as to prove the validity of the great and generous doctrine of the unity 
of the human species by which we are all linked together—of one 
blood is every nation of men.’ 

A useful and suggestive article, ‘ Hints on the formation of a new 
English Dictionary,” is followed by one on the “ Question of the sup- 
posed Lost Tribes of Israel.” We commend this to all who believe in 
the loss of the tribes in question, and who have faith in one or other 
of the thousand theories concerning them. There is as much said of 
the disappearance of these tribes as if they had been ten nations in- 
stead of so many clans; or as if their disappearance were a singular and 
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unparalleled phenomenon. We have before us a list of ancient nations, 
and we can point to scores among them whose disappearance is as sud- 
den and more inexplicable than that of the ten family tribes of Israel. 
The Bible itself supplies us with numerous like examples. It would 
be pleasant to follow the Jewish tribes along the stream of time, and 
we can quite understand how it is that so much anxiety is felt in regard 
to them. It is imagined that their separate existence is vouched for 
by the Bible, and hence they have been everywhere sought for. _Lite- 
rally in every quarter of the globe, and almost in every kingdom, the 
wandering Jew or the lost sheep of Israel have been looked for. A 
recent author, Dr. Moore, whose book was reviewed by us in April 
last,’ imagines that the Israelites became the Sac, and that the Sace 
became Saxons, so that we may be the descendants of Jacob,—a very 
unlikely supposition. The same author found the lost tribes in Afghan- 
istan, Burmah, and we know not where else. And here we may ob- 
serve, what is not stated in the review of Dr. Moore’s book, that his 
theory deriving the Saxons (Sacarum filii) from the Sace is explained, 
but rejected, by Robert Sheringham in his De Anglorum gentis Origine 
Disceptatio, published so long since as 1670. Sheringham indeed 
informs us that the inventor of the hypothesis was Goropius Becanus, 
a Belgian physician, who tried to prove that Adam spoke Teutonic or 
German. The idea of Becanus (who died in 1572) was warmly de- 
fended by Nic. Cisner (who died in 1583) and others. 

Returning to the ten tribes, we are glad to find it stated that the 
Bible really does not countenance the common notion. As for the 
fourth book of Esdras, the author may well say it “‘may certainly be 
pronounced to be as worthless as any in the Apocryphal collection,” and 
worthy of the character given it by Dean Prideaux, as ‘a bundle ot 
fables, too absurd for the belief of the Romanists themselves, for they 
have not taken this book into their canon.” 

The admission into this volume of the note, “on the six days of the 
creation,” is a decided mistake. Mr. Kennedy was not mighty in the 
department of Hebrew philology and criticism, or he would never call 
the word day a mistaken translation of the Hebrew ov. To translate 
it by any other word would be to give a commentary and not a version. 
Still greater is the author’s error in praising the scholarship and ren- 
derings of Bellamy, whose translation is a caricature, and whose imagi- 
nation led him into the absurdest blunders. This work of Bellamy’s 
was ably handled, among others, by the Rev. J. W. Whittaker, fellow 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1819, and we thought it was past a resur- 
rection. We hope the note which lauds it will be left out in a second 
edition. Another note on the world’s chronology is practical, sensible, 
and useful. 

The editor’s note on the traces of Phcenician colonization in Central 
America reminds us that the ten tribes have been looked for there, and 
that so-called ancient Hebrew inscriptions have been found in Ohio 
quite lately. We remember too that the author of a curious tract, De 
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Origine Animalium et Migratione Populorum, scriptum Abrahami Mili, 
(Geneve, 1667,) thinks he finds traces of America in the Old Testa- 
ment. He supposes that Parvaim (2 Chron. iii. 6) means Peru, although 
we should connect it with Sepharvaim. He goes further, and calls 
Ophir a transposition of Peru, and identifies Sepher with the Andes, 
“Ouse omnia sane verisimillimum efficiunt Ophir et Pervajim Salomonis 
esse ipsam Americanam terram.” The views of Milius would find little 
favour now, and yet Mr. C. M. Kennedy holds that ‘a tolerably accu- 
rate knowledge of the country (America) was obtained by the Pheeni- 
cians or Carthaginians, and perhaps by both people.” It may have been 
so; we cannot tell. 

The indications we have given of the subjects discussed in this 
volume will, we hope, tempt our readers to study it. In some depart- 
ments of philology and ethnology James Kennedy was very accom- 
plished, and although he seems to have been somewhat biassed in 
favour of certain races, he was nevertheless a sincere, laborious, and 
successful explorer. If for nothing but its facts, this collection of 
essays deserves to be associated with those of Garnet, Latham, and 
Colebrooke. We should add, that Mr. Kennedy had a most praise- 
worthy reverence for the Bible. 





Leben und Ausgewiihlte Schriften der Viiter und Begriinder der Luther- 
ischen Kirche. (‘Lives and select Writings of Fathers and Foun- 
ders of the Lutheran Church.”’) Dr. K. J. Nrrzscu, General Editor. 
I. Melanchthon, by Dr. C. Schmidt; II. Urbanus Rhegius, by Dr. 
G. Uhlhorn. 8vo. Elberfeld: R. L. Frederichs. 1861. 


TueseE are the first two volumes of a series, the publication of which 
is a sequence of a corresponding series of lives, ete., of fathers and 
founders of the Reformed Church, which is still not quite completed, 
and if executed with as much ability as its forerunner, it will merit 
the extensive patronage which its cost to the proprietors and very low 
price to the public must render necessary. The life of Melanchthon 
by Dr. Schmidt is an elaborate production of over 720 pages, and its 
author has brought into it nearly all we can either know or wish to 
know respecting that great man. A portrait has been prefixed after 
Lukas Kranach. 

The second volume by Dr. Uhlhorn, containing the life of Urban 
Rhegius, brings before us a man whose memoirs are less known than 
his name. Although older than Melanchthon, and an active and 
powerful promoter of the Reformation, Rhegius never approached the 
eminence to which Melanchthon attained. He was a diligent student, 
and a copious writer, as is shewn by his works in three volumes folio, 
and the versatility of his talents brought him honour and distinction. 
The labours and vicissitudes of his career are very fully described in 
Dr. Uhlhorn’s work, which is well designed to exhibit his character in 
its true light. 

We do not know that we can do better than recommend such as 
are interested in the great events of the Reformation period to read 
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both the works indicated above. They will be found to afford valuable 

general and literary as well as personal information, and so far as we 

can see, are reliable and impartial. 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics: being an attempt to explain their Nature, 
Origin, and Meaning. With a Vocabulary. By Samvuet Suarpre, 
8vo. London: Maxon and Co. 1861. 


Tue first mention of Egypt in the Bible is in the time of Abraham; 
but the same name, Mizraim, occurs in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
for one of the sons of Ham. Mizraim, or the founder of Egypt, is 
called the father of the Ludim, Anamim, Lehabim, Naphtuhim, Path- 
rusim, Casluhim, and Caphtorim. From the Casluhim the Philistim are 
said to have descended. The question may be asked whether the 
Ludim, Anamim, and the rest, remained in Egypt and its vicinity, 
or whether they disseminated themselves over other lands. Our 
own impression is, that they are all to be looked for in and around the 
land of Mizraim, or Egypt. This being the case, we can readily un- 
derstand why the population of those parts rapidly increased, and a 
strong nation was early constituted. The people thus compacted, and 
occupying some of the most fertile regions, gave themselves to the 
study of all that could add to their social comfort, luxury, and dignity, 
as well as all that could refine and instruct the intellect. In art, 
science, and literature, they far excelled many other nations, and the 
monuments of their skill which yet remain are among the most stu- 
pendous and various which can well be imagined. ‘The study of these 
monuments is a curious and important one, and has attracted some of 
the most ingenious and devoted explorers. From one department 
especially it was hoped that a flood of light would be poured upon 
early Egyptian history. We allude to the hieroglyphics, the general 
appearance of which is familiar to us all. The discovery of the Rosetta 
stone gave an impulse to enquiries in this direction, and perseverance 
has been so far rewarded that an intelligible meaning has been assigned 
to a large number of characters and inscriptions. It is at present hard 
to say what our clear gain is from this quarter. Not only are Egypto- 
logers disagreed as to the force of some of the symbols, but even where 
they agree in respect to them, they are divided as to the chronology 
which should be framed out of them. To ascertain the name of a 
king is one thing, but it is another to determine when he lived. Ac- 
cording to some, the kings followed each other in a long succession, 
extending over many thousand years before the Christian era. Others, 
however, maintain that some of these kings were synchronistic, and 
that consequently the period covered by them is a much shorter one. 
The idea of a plurality of kings at one time is very distasteful to those 
who advocate the longer chronology. But it may be observed, that 
the arguments for the contrary opinion are such as to render it highly 
probable. Egypt was divided into provinces, and it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that at an early date those provinces were kingdoms as 
distinct as the Saxon heptarchy. LDiversities of dialect long continued, 
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and seemed to point to a once wider division. The kings, to whom 
the principal monuments belong, have to be separated by lengthened 
periods, if we take the long chronology, and they can only be brought 
together or near to each other by means of the synchronistic theory. 
Besides, it is unreasonable to suppose that civilization, industry, public 
spirit, and so forth, were active and exemplified only at distant inter- 
vals. We cannot think that the Egyptian mind undulated and varied, 
ebbed and flowed, in the way supposed. When the education of a 
nation reaches a certain point, the nation is not wont suddenly to re- 
lapse into barbarism, again to see its civilization spurt out, and to see 
a succession of such alternations. No known history is analogous to 
such an experience. We do admit the probability of oscillations, of 
ebbing and flowing, or whatever it may be called, but we do not find 
that a renewed national activity and life is merely a repetition of pre- 
vious energy. On many accounts we hesitate to receive the long 
chronology. That the Bible opposes it might not weigh with some as 
with us, but there are serious and insurmountable objections to it of a 
purely rational and scientific character. In this respect, at least, we 
fully agree with the learned author of the work on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. He does not think the oldest existing monuments go farther 
back than the time of Abraham. While, however, we say this, we 
shall freely confess that our own attainments in this matter are not 
profound, but we trust it will be taken up by competent authorities, 
and it will afford us gratification to insert any documents which may 
help to decide a question which is of some practical importance. If 
the kings of Egypt reach back twenty thousand or five thousand years 
before Christ, let us know it; but if they do not go back or cannot be 
traced back more than nineteen hundred or two thousand years, let us 
know the facts on which we may rely. Truth is of more importance 
than mere assertion and opinion, and in this case our columns furnish 
a proper medium for its elucidation. 

A second point arising out of Mr. Sharpe’s book is the origin of 
alphabets, and their relation to one another. Our author is in favour 
of the hieroglyphic origin of written alphabets; not only so, but he 
ascribes more or less to an Egyptian source the Arabic and Hebrew, 
the Greek and the Cuneiform, both Assyrian and Persian. On this 
subject we shall not be prepared to go so far as our author, because we 
think there are great objections against this making Egypt the cradle 
of the old world literature in so wide a sense. For anything we know 
to the contrary, there are cuneiform inscriptions in Assyria as old as 
the oldest hieroglyphic records in Egypt. It is difficult to see why the 
inventors of the art of writing should remain so wedded to the original 
cumbrous and difficult forms—forms which were never developed into 
a proper alphabet, while those who took up the matter at second-hand 
found the use and advantage of a real alphabet. Then look at the 
Assyrian signs: it is evident that in their nature they are different 
from the hieroglyphs. The strokes or elements have a certain definite 
character which could never have occurred if they had been merely 
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changed resemblances of natural objects. If we were asked for a proof 
that a written character may be purely arbitrary, and need not be imi- 
tative, we should refer at once to the cuneiform, all the three systems 
of which exhibit the same radical affinities to each other, and the same 
absence of the imitative principle. The clement is a wedge which is 
developed, modified or repeated in various ways, but never so as to 
bear any resemblance to natural objects. As it respects other ancient 
alphabets used in the old world, some of the characters may have ori- 
ginally represented natural objects; they very probably did. This, 
however, does not prove that they all came from Egypt. The Chinese 
characters may have been formed from hieroglyphics, or rather based 
upon them. The Burman alphabet is made up of circles and parts of 
circles, and could never have been other than arbitrary. The alphabets 
of Asia generally, from Palestine to the mouth of the Ganges, ancient 
and modern, contain many common elements, and from them the alpha- 
bets of Greece and Rome were no doubt derived. But after all, we 
miss the link by which they are connected with Egypt, and partial, 
fancied, or distant resemblances to hieroglyphics will not go for much. 
We do not deny that some of the signs may have come from Egypt, 
but we do doubt whether, as alphabets, that was the land of their nati- 
vity. Human nature is very much the same everywhere, and wherever 
civilization has made any progress we find written characters of some 
sort. The first forms of these may have been representations of various 
objects, as in Egypt, Mexico, and China; but elsewhere a more com- 
pendious and ready mode of recording ideas may have been disco- 
vered. Mr. Sharpe’s comparisons of Hebrew and Coptic with Egyptian 
hieroglyphs are curious, interesting, and ingenious, but, after all, they 
leave us very much in doubt. Our doubts are none the less that the 
comparisons are with the square form of the Hebrew, and the modern 
type of the Coptic (Greek-Coptic). Mr. Sharpe thinks the square 
Hebrew character is the primitive type, but therein he is not supported 
by known facts. There is also something fanciful in the argument that 
teth, nun, and pe signify in Coptic a hand, water, and the heavens. 
Leaving these discussions for the present, we may observe that 
the work before us comprises an introduction, a set of lithographed 
hieroglyphical words, and translations of them into English. By the 
aid of this book any one may ascertain the alphabet as constructed by 
Mr. Sharpe, and also learn how many symbols are read. It is known 
to everybody that the author has given his attention to these researches 
for many years. What he says, therefore, ought to carry weight, 
and to be treated with respect. Apart from all theories, the book con- 
tains a host of facts, and to any one wishing to give himself to the 
study of hieroglyphies, it will be a manual of great value. We hope 
it may incline some who have leisure, and whose tastes lie that way, 
to cast in their lot with the very few who, in this country, are endea- 
vouring to explain the hieroglyphs of Egypt. The difficulties are 
great we know, and the means for surmounting them are few; but 
there are hosts of inscriptions for the student to work upon, and these 
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have been carefully copied and published. It is true that results 
hitherto are not very grand, but it is also true that the work must go 
on, until all that they contain has been extracted from these venerable 
memorials. We cannot know Egypt from Herodotus, nor from Mane- 
tho, nor from the Bible; and we cannot understand what these tell us 
so well without as with the knowledge of the hieroglyphics. To the 
Christian student these enigmas have an importance which cannot be 
denied, in the discussions going on respecting the historical and chro- 
nological merits of the Old Testament. 

We beg to recommend to our readers the instructive and useful 
work of Mr. Sharpe, whom we sincerely thank for the labour and 
learning he has bestowed upon its production. 





Codex Zacynthius. =. Greek Palimpsest Fragments of the Gospel 
of St. Luke, obtained in the island of Zante, by the late General 
Colin Macaulay, and now in the Library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Deciphered, transcribed, and edited by 
SamueL Pripeaux Trecevies, LL.D. London: Bagster and 
Sons. 1861. 


Tus beautiful volume, presenting us with a fac-simile of a venerable 
and valuable MS. of part of St. Luke’s Gospel, reflects fresh honour 
upon its accomplished and zealous editor. The MS. was first made 
known to the public by Dr. de Lagarde, of Berlin, and has fallen into 
the right hands. As a palimpsest, or codex rescriptus, and an uncial, 
it was necessarily important, and merited the honour it has received. 
Dr. Tregelles is sufficiently experienced and trustworthy to be relied 
upon, and no doubt the copy is a faithfulone. The type used is the same 
as was employed for Baber’s facsimile of Codex A, and is therefore 
not exactly the same as the letters in Codex =; what they are may be 
seen by an elegantly executed facsimile plate. In the opinion of Dr. 
Tregelles the MS. is of the sixth century. The volume in which it 
exists is a Greek Evangelistarium, ascribed to the thirteenth century. 
One of the most remarkable points as to this MS., is the fact that it 
contains the same chapters as the Vatican MS. similarly numbered. 
Dr. Tregelles says its readings have a great affinity to the very 
best codices. The text is accompanied by a catena of the fathers, but 
this has not been copied. Although it has been long among us, it has 
remained unused and unread till now. Dr. Tregelles gives us the names 
of the writers in the catena from the heads of the pages, also the capi- 
tula or headings of the sections of the gospel, and the true order of the 
leaves of the MS. The valuable preface by which the volume before 
us is accompanied contains many other matters of interest, especially 
for those who are not profoundly versed in these things. The text 
itself is a splendid specimen of printing. The appendix also must not 
be overlooked, as it contains an account of the Moscow Codex, and a 
copy of the fragments of which it consists. This codex thorough] 
resembles the Zacynthian, and comprises portions of St. John’s onal 
Altogether, and we are sorry our limited space will not permit us to 
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say more, we know not when we have seen a choicer specimen of edit- 
ing. The volume is in all respects a gem, and while we are glad the 
publishers have brought it out in so handsome a style, we feel specially 
grateful that Dr. Tregelles has been able to complete it, notwithstand- 
ing the long indisposition which has so fettered his hands. 





Handschrifiliche Funde. (‘ Manuscript Discoveries.”) By Dr. F, 
Devirzscu. No. I. The Erasmian Text of the Apocalypse : its 
misrepresentations proved by the supposed lost Codex of Reuchlin. 
8vo, pp. 64. Leipsic: Dérffling and Franke. 1861. 


Dr. Dexrrzscu has had the good fortune to discover in an old library 
at Mayhingen the lost Codex, from which Erasmus professedly printed 
the Apocalypse in his first edition. The pamphlet before us gives us 
an account of the discovery and authentication of the MS., which is 
fully described, and its discrepancies from the text of Erasmus are 
pointed out. Erasmus certainly stands convicted of gross dishonesty, 
for the differences could not be owing to carelessness except in some 
cases. Besides falsifying his text, he said this MS. was, perhaps, 
almost as old as the apostles, whereas it is a cursive, and when he 
used it was not possibly more than four or five centuries old. We 
are glad to record this important discovery. 





Das Kirchliche Leben des Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts. (‘ Ecclesiastical 
Life of the Seventeenth Century.”) By Dr. A. Tuotuck. See. I. 
First half of the Seventeenth Century to the Peace of Westphalia. 
8vo. Berlin: Wiegandt and Grieben. 1861. 


Tuts work is intended to complete the “ Vorgeschichte des Rational- 
ismus” of the same author. In the present part we have the first 
half of the seventeenth century to the Peace of Westphalia, and in the 
second we are to have the period from thence to the centralization of 
pietism by the foundation of the University of Halle. The two lead- 
ing divisions of the present portion are,—the Lutheran Church in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and the German Reformed Church 
in the same period. Dr, Tholuck discusses Church organization, doc- 
trine, ministry, worship, and discipline, as well as the religious charac- 
teristics of the time. A large amount of interesting matter is brought 
together. and handled in a lucid and vigorous style. Recourse is 
constantly had to reliable authorities, and the work seems calculated 
to throw much light upon the religious history and movements of Ger- 
many during the period it belongs to. 





Notes sur Daniel et sur l Apocalypse. Par N. C. Maaniy. Paris: 
Meyrueis and Co. 


M. Magnin does not profess to give us a commentary upon Daniel and 
the Apocalypse, but some notes to aid in their perusal. We are afraid 
the author has not always succeeded in his endeavours. Sometimes he 
merely hints at his meaning, perhaps because the press is not free 
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enough in France to let him speak out; at other times he advances 
interpretations which we could not accept. The path of prophetic 
exposition is always a difficult and perilous one, especially when sup- 
posed unfulfilled predictions are entered upon. Our author is no ex- 
ception to the rule, and we are compelled to class him, in some respects, 
with the many who have mistaken their way, and not content with 
the plain and glorious fulfilment of many prophecies, have plunged into 
that unknown future, the events of which are beyond the scrutiny of 
man, except so far as they are foreshadowed in dim faint outline by the 
prophetic Word. No doubt we may pronounce positively as to the 
general design of some unrealized predictions, but we may not ascer- 
tain their minute details. No doubt also, we can say positively of 
many of the oracles of inspiration, they have been fulfilled; but of 
how many more do we know nothing in this respect! Some portions 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse are clear enough; but how large a por- 
tion of those two books defies the scrutiny of the most acute! The 
general destinies of the world, even, may be read, but it is ridiculous 
to expect with some that “the institution of the Prophetic Society in 
1826, of the Reformation Society in 1827, and of the Evangelical 
Alliance in 1846,” finds explicit mention in God’s Word! We may 
add, that M. Magnin expects the speedy restoration of the Jews, and 
close of the present economy. 
The Bible and Modern Thought. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 
On some questions we should differ from Mr. Birks, but this will not 
prevent us from acknowledging the important services which he may 
render to the Church of Christ. Three purposes are served by the 
volume before us, which defends the miracles, the prophecies, and the 
divine authority of Holy Scripture. It appeals to thoughtful Christians 
or serious inquirers, and not to scholars or learned divines. The author 
seeks to treat of Biblical evidences and the authority of the Bible ina 
simple, clear, and logical style of argument; but while he discusses 
objections, his main endeavour has been “to unfold the truth, and to 
guide the minds of sincere inquirers into a well-grounded faith in the 
truth, wisdom, harmony and divine authority of the Gospel, and of the 
written word of God.’’ We have examined various portions of Mr. 
Birks’ volume, and have been gratified to observe that he makes good 
use of what has been done in these latter days, to substantiate and 
elucidate the Scriptures. This is sound policy, for it will never do to 
rely alone upon the heavy, antiquated, and rusty weapons of two or 
three centuries ago. They have their uses in common with the whole 
range of apologetical literature; but while ordinary assaults may be 
foiled by ordinary means, special tacties are required of us when 
peculiar stratagems are had recourse to. Where should we be, for in- 
stance, if we relied upon the geological and astronomical, the philo- 
logical and the historical arguments of our forefathers? Happily we 
need not, and Mr. Birks has not relied upon them. 
VOL, X1V.—-NO. XXVIII. K K 
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God’s two Books: or, Nature and the Bible have one Author. By 
Tuomas A. G. Batrour, M.D. London: James Nisbet and Co, 


IN a very interesting and ingenious manner, the author establishes a 
series of parallels between nature and the Bible, the object of which is 
to shew their harmonies and correspondences. ‘The argument which 
I have adopted,” says Dr. Balfour, “ is, as will be seen, the same which 
has been so admirably and profoundly treated by Bishop Butler in his 
famous Analogy.” But scientific analogies have been preferred instead of 
philosophical, because the intention was not so much to remove objections 
to the Bible, as to shew that both it and nature have one Author. It 
is also intended as an introduction to the former work by Dr. Balfour 
on The Typical character of Nature. Without accepting every word 
here spoken, we have been much interested in the general contents 0 
the volume, which we strongly commend to the judgment and attention 
of our readers. 





Etudes Critiques sur la Bible. Ancien Testament. By M. Nicotas. 
Paris: Levy fréres. 
WE can only indicate what this volume contains. In a preliminary 
notice the author intimates that each of the essays relates in fact to 
the subject of Mosaicism. His first essay is on the origin and forma- 
tion of the Pentateuch, of which Moses is not regarded as the author, 
and which is supposed to have been compiled towards the close of the 
Jewish monarchy, and indeed by Ezra. The second essay is on the 
general principles of Mosaicism, which are reduced to two, Jehovism, 
and a theocracy. The third essay is on Mosaicism, from the death of 
Joshua to the end of the Jewish monarchy. The fourth essay is on 
“‘ Hebrew prophetism.” The book is written with ability, but is falla- 
cious and sceptical. It is another evidence of the destructive criticism 
which is abroad in the earth. 
A Critical Examination of the “ Essays and Reviews.”’ By an AMERICAN 
Layman. Edited by the Dean or Caruiste. 8vo. London: 
Hatchard and Co. 1861. 


Tue Essays and Reviews were republished in America by the Rev. 
Dr. Hedge, a Unitarian minister of Boston, under the care of Messrs. 
Walker, Wise, and Co., Unitarian publishers of that city. Dr. Hedge 
prefixed a laudatory preface, which Dean Close says, included “a flow- 
ing eulogy, and a fervent prayer that the rationalistic spirit of this 
celebrated work, ‘ which is now leavening the Church of England, may 
find abundant entrance into all the churches of our land.’” This 
Boston reprint has reached a fourth edition, and we notice that its 
success has induced the Unitarian publisher to reprint the “ Tracts for 
Priests and People.”” We shrink from these facts, because they suggest 
that neither the orthodox nor the heterodox are without a true in- 
stinctive perception of the bearing of some recent publications. How- 
ever, we do not shrink with fear, and we say, let the great problems 
which have been started have full and ample discussion. The more 
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complete the discussion, the greater will be the victory gained by 
truth. With regard to the essay before us, it is a reprint from an 
article in the American Quarterly Church Review, and was written by 
a layman on the appearance of Dr. Hedge’s edition of Essays and 
Reviews. The present editor says of it, “ Vigorous in its style, forcible 
in its reasoning, happy in its illustrations, and pointed in its sober 
humour ; it appears well calculated to restore the equilibrium of faith, 
just among that class of readers who may have been disturbed by these 
subtle essays.” “The author,” he says, “unites with much learning 
and clear reasoning, a liveliness of style which may give a peculiar 
interest to his pamphlet to the general reader, while he furnishes matter 
of thought for the scholar and divine.” It is certainly a well-written, 
judicious, and telling essay. 





Handbook of the English Tongue. For the use of students and others. 
By Josern Ancus, D.D. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


WE are much obliged to Dr. Angus for this book. As examiner in 
the English language, literature, and history, to the University of 
London, he may be presumed to possess more than an ordinary ac- 
quaintance with his subject. The work itself shews that he is a good 
linguist, has an extensive knowledge of literature, and the faculty of 
imparting, condensing, and arranging his facts. He has very wisely 
availed himself of the labours of Latham, Trench, Key, Craik, Rogers 
and others, who have shed light on this interesting and important study ; 
and he has drawn upon our best known writers for his illustrations. 
After analyzing the elements of the English tongue, and shewing 
their historical connexion, and the relation of our ianguage to others of 
the same tribe, he discusses at some length orthography and orthoepy, 
and at great length etymology and syntax. Besides these he gives us 
chapters on punctuation and prosody, and on composition, ete. The 
chapter on etymology is remarkably full and satisfactory, and the one 
in which we have been most interested. We earnestly recommend 
this volume, because in these times of criticism and controversy, it is 
most important that men should know the force and relations of words. 
A vast amount of error and misconception would be prevented, or 
removed, by such a knowledge of the use and structure of our language 
as is here rendered accessible. 





The Wanderings of the Children of Israel. By the late Rev. Grorce 
Waener. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


Tuese sermons are the devout utterances of one who sought earnestly 
the edification of his flock. Possibly an austere criticism might object 
to some of the applications made of the events to which the discourses 
refer, and no one will hesitate to say that the style might have been 
improved by revision; but their tone and spirit is excellent, and the 
practical lessons taught are useful and important. The volume is an 
interesting memorial of a good man. 
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The Strife of Sects. 8vo. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1861. 


A Pamputet, in which the disunion and divisions which prevail among 
professing Christians are pointed out and deplored. There are some 
good things in its pages, but we fear it is in vain to hope for the speedy 
termination of the “ strife of sects,” so long as sects themselves continue, 





The Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia: a Dictionary of Christian and Jewish 
sects, denominations, and heresies; and history of dogmas, rites, 
sacraments, ceremonies, etc.; liturgies, creeds, confessions, monastic 
and religious orders, ete. By the Rev. Joun Eapie, D.D. Part 
I. and II. London: W. Wesley. 

Dr. Eapie is aided by numerous contributors, and promises to produce 

a useful and, on the whole, impartial work. The popular form in 

which it is cast is a recommendation, and it will supply information 

which is often wanted but not always accessible. 





Things hard to be understood. By the Rev. Joan Cummine, D.D. 
No. I. London: A. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1861. 

Accorp1nG to the announcement, this work is to be completed in twelve 
monthly numbers, and will consist of a series of lectures and papers on 
Christian doctrines and Scripture texts, which are often misinterpreted 
or misunderstood; such as the introduction of evil, election and re- 
sponsibility, justification and good works, particular providence, prayer 
and God’s purposes, sovereign grace and the use of means, the Church, 
the ministry and public worship, and analogous subjects. We are 
glad to meet the doctor in a really practical department, and hope his 
elucidations will be satisfactory. In the part before us there is nothing 
very profound or original, but it is simple and of useful tendency. 





The Athanasian Creed. By LL.D. 8vo. London: E. T. Whitfield. 
1861. 


A PAMPHLET in which the writer makes a merciless attack upon the 
Athanasian Creed, with the intention of upholding his own views. It 
is needless to add that this tirade is wholly on Unitarian principles. 





Jerusalem: a Sketch of the city and temple from the earliest times to the 
siege by Titus. By Tuomas Lewin, Esq., M.A., of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 8vo. London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
and Roberts. 1861. 


In this very interesting volume, Mr. Lewin gives an account of the 
holy city at the several periods of its history, which cannot fail to in- 
struct the reader. He has laboured to set forth in the clearest manner 
all that relates to the principal localities which have excited so much 
discussion. He has therefore not only given us a general record of the 
events of the history, but as full an account as possible of the principal 
buildings erected at different times. In the discussion respecting the 
site of the sepulchre, Mr. Lewin argues for the genuineness of the spot 
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traditionally accepted. His notice of the present state of the temple 
mount is worth careful consideration ; but we regret that the pressure 
upon our space prevents us from going into the subject at present. In 
the meantime we have much pleasure in calling attention to Mr. Lewin’s 
very excellent volume, to which we shall endeavour to return on a 
future occasion. 





A Brief Examination of prevalent opinions on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. By a Lay Memper 
of the Church of England. With an Introduction by Henry 
Bristow Wixson, B.D. 8vo. London: Longmans. 1861. 

Mr. Wizson is already known to the public by his connexion with the 

Essays and Reviews, and on other accounts. He now appears as 

the literary usher of an anonymous layman. In introducing his friend, 

Mr. Wilson makes a very long preliminary discourse wherein he states 

views and conclusions, and comments upon the theological controversies 

of the times. Probably he will be applauded by some for his courage ; 
but others will consider it courage without prudence, or mere audacity. 

He certainly commends the course taken by the layman, and may fairly 

enough be said to subscribe to many of his opinions; never to fall 

short of them, and sometimes to go beyond them. The layman en- 
deavours to shew that the infallible inspiration of the Scriptures cannot 
be proved; that the Gospels, the Epistles, and the Pentateuch furnish 
innumerable reasons for disbelieving such inspiration, and that there- 
fore we must not, whatever the consequences, retain our faith in the old 
theory. We must indeed question the accuracy of the Bible in matters 
of fact and of doctrine too in a multitude of cases. Mr. Wilson says 
so also, and hence we regard the volume as one of the most decidedly 
negative and destructive which has for some time appeared among us. 

There is talent, ingenuity, and learning in the work; but in our judg- 

ment it is a most objectionable one, because it wholly ignores all the 

results of modern believing criticism. 





A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. For the 
use of Biblical students. By Freperick Henry Scrivener, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 

A most valuable contribution to Biblical science; excellent alike for 

its matter and arrangement, and leaving little or nothing to be desired. 

Every Biblical student should possess it. The author states that it is 

chiefly designed for the use of those who have no previous knowledge 

of the textual criticism of the New Testament, but that since he has 
endeavoured to embody in it the results of very recent investigations, 
he hopes it may prove of service to more advanced students. The first 
chapter presents us with general considerations on the subject; the 
second contains an exhaustive survey of the whole question of manu- 
scripts; the third gives a good account of ancient versions, and the 
fifth of principal printed editions. The fourth chapter examines the 
citations to be found in the Fathers; the sixth discusses the nature of 
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internal evidence; and the seventh contains a history of the text, and 
a discussion of recent views of comparative criticism. The eighth 
chapter takes up the grammatical peculiarities of the New Testament ; 
the ninth and last is a criticism of select passages. Indexes are added, 
and also facsimiles of various important manuscripts. Although we 
should perhaps differ from the learned author on some points, we 
admire the extent of his information, and the ability with which it is 
set forth. We rejoice too, that he powerfully vindicates the claims of 
the cursive manuscripts against the plausible assumptions in favour of 
the uncials exclusively. 





Histoire des trois Premiers Sitcles de l’ Eglise Chretienne. Par E. pe 
PressensE. 2me Serie. La Grande Lutte du Christianisme contre 
le Paganisme; les martyrs et les Apologistes. 2 vols. Paris; 
Meyrueis and Co. 


TueEsE two volumes are thoroughly original, full of profound research, 
and valuable investigation ; are calculated to throw much light upon the 
Church history of the third century, and are in some respects superior to 
their two predecessors. The importance of these volumes will not 
appear to be diminished by the following declaration of their author: 
‘We are at a solemn moment in contemporary religious history. 
Never was Christianity more decidedly put upon its trial. I have not 
been able to see in the vehement and learned opposition of the nine- 
teenth century anything but that ancient naturalism which found its 
most precise expression in the writings of Celsus and the Porphyrys. 
Men will judge of it by the sketch I have given of their polemics, so 
far as it can be reconstructed from the few scattered fragments of their 
works which have escaped from shipwreck. Our situation resembles, 
in many respects, that of the defenders of the faith, their contempora- 
ries. ‘These have spoken for us as well as for their own generation. 
This then is indeed the moment to hear and to ponder the reply which 
they made to adversaries whose costume, but not their fundamental 
thought, changes with the lapse of time.”” These are true and noble 
sentiments ; and we hail with lively satisfaction the man who expresses 
them, even though we must sometimes differ from him. Perhaps the 
struggles and sufferings of the Church militant in the second and third 
centuries were never more truthfully and powerfully described. 





The Koran; translated from the Arabic, the Suras arranged in Chro- 
nological order ; with Notes and Index. By Rev. J. M. Ropwe t, 
M.A., of Caius College, Cambridge. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1861. 

Tuts neat and convenient volume has an appropriate preface, its notes 

are valuable, and the translation itself, will, we doubt not, speedily 

supersede that of Sale, which is now so much out of date, and after the 
lapse of a century ought to give way to another made by the light of 
modern criticism. It is well known that the Suras or chapters of the 

Koran are not arranged in the MSS. chronologically, nor in fact on any 
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other principle except that of placing the best known and longest 
generally first. Traditions and modern researches have enabled Mr. 
Rodwell to restore the true order as far as possible ; and on this plan 
they are printed in his edition. However, to prevent confusion, he has 
supplied cross references and a comparative table. He speaks of Mo- 
hammed much less disparagingly than the older writers, in which he 
agrees with most moderns. The language of the translation is as read- 
able as the original justifies, and is free from the paraphrastic addi- 
tions in which it was Sale’s habit to indulge. 





Footsteps of the Reformers in Foreign Lands. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 


A very suitable book for a present ; elegantly got up, and with beau- 
tiful illustrations. Its contents are descriptive and historical, and its 
style is instructive and attractive. Without laying claim to originality, 
it is well compiled, and pleasantly enough sets forth what it is desirable 
to know respecting Prague, and John Huss; Zurich, and its reformers; 
Antwerp, and Tyndall; Geneva, and its reformers; Spires, and the 
Protest; Brentz the Suabian reformer; Wittenberg, and Luther; 
Augsburg, and Melanchthon ; and the Vaudois and their valleys. We 
can safely and strongly recommend this volume to a place in every 
Christian family library. 





The A. B. C. of Thought: Consciousness the standard of Truth; or, 
Peerings into the logic of the Future. By the Rev. W. G. Davies, 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


WE have read this book with pleasure, and regard it as an important 
contribution to mental science. The author skilfully expounds and 
defends his views, and his book well merits a thoughtful perusal. Not- 
withstanding the title, it is not merely designed for novices, but for all 
who think upon their thoughts. 





First Lines of Christian Theology, in the form of a Syllabus, prepared 
for the use of the students in the Old College, Homerton. With sub- 
sequent additions and elucidations. By Joun Pye Smrrn, D.D., 
LL.D., ete. Edited from the Author’s MSS., with notes, refer- 
ences, and indexes, by W. Farrer, LL.B. Second edition. Re- 
vised and somewhat augmented. London: Jackson and Walford. 


Tuts portly octavo of more than 750 pages contains the materials of a 
library. lf Dr. Pye Smith succeeded in administering a mass of ele- 
mental theology of this magnitude to the students under his care, they 
at least ought to be well furnished. Everything is put into the smallest 
compass, and clearly designed for future digestion and development. 
There is a copious induction of authors, so that the reader of the 
volume will know what divines were especially consulted by the learned 
compiler. His reading must have been very extensive, and his own 
mind appears to have been thoroughly imbued with the entire range of 
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moderate Calvinistic principles in all their bearings. The section on 
ecclesiastical polity is based on the system of the Congregationalists to 
whom Dr. Smith belonged. But whatever the subject be, he treats it 
with calmness, moderation, and liberality, so that the volume is free 
throughout from that absurd and carping dogmatism which is too often 
the cloak of ignorance. As a book for consultation it is very valuable, 
and will furnish much necessary information. The editor has performed 
his part in a very praiseworthy manner, and has spared no pains to 
make the volume in all respects complete. 








TO OUR READERS. 


The omission of our usual intelligence and lists of new publications in the 
present number is unavoidable; we are reluctantly compelled to set aside several 
interesting items of miscellaneous information. At the same time we are not 
sorry for the cause, or rather causes, to which this is traceable. To make room 
for ihe valuable article by Dr. Hincks and another of some importance, we have 
had to defer the insertion of a very interesting paper already in type. To admit 
the unusually extensive correspondence of this quarter, we have trenched upon 
the space allotted to notices of books. To satisfy the increased number of 
claimants in the review department, our book notices have had to be made as 
short as possible, but in some cases the works will, no doubt, receive more ample 
justice at our hands. Even now, we have not been able to find room for all we 
had intended. These demands upon us are encouraging, and shew that there is a 
readiness to take advantage of the liberal declaration made in the first article of 
this volume. However firm and decided our own views, we shall not fear to 
_ throw open our pages to those who are prepared to discuss great questions in a 
calm and dignified, courteous and truth-loving spirit. With Bacon we believe, 
“ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” Only let the truth be spoken in love. There 
is abroad in the earth a spirit of enquiry and of uncertainty. The former is 
all but universal among the intelligent and educated, and it relates very much to 
matters religious. The latter sometimes casts its spell over earnest and faithful 
souls, especially such as have not taken a sufficiently broad and many-sided view 
of things. To satisfy the former we must not only let them ask questions, but 
we must find answers to them, so long as they are not ridiculous, and even when 
ridiculous, they must not be despised if they are sincere. To satisfy the latter 
may not always be easy, but we shall certainly never seek either to ignore or to 
put them to silence if they state their difficulties; not in a boasting and defiant 
mood, but like those ancient sceptics who were so-called originally because they 
cherished an inquiring spirit. We shall never refuse to listen to the &vdpes xpno- 
tol kal moras amayyeAodot oKxepduevor: it is your Pyrrhonist, whether incipient 
or full grown, who is to be avoided. But besides the parties named, we shall 
gladly continue to welcome all whose researches have brought up that which 
tends to confirm or elucidate the Biblical narrative, or to convey useful informa- 
tion respecting ecclesiastical history and literature, ancient and modern. Mean- 
time, our device is, Ubi agnovimus Christum, ibi agnovimus et Ecclesiam, whether 
Greek or Latin, of old or now. 


END OF VOLUME XIII. 
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